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A tiny Turquoise Lake lies 
placidly beneath the sky... 
with a loveliness so rare, so 
elusive that ithasbeenlocked 
in for life by the encircling 
arms of eternal mountains. 


LOCKED IN 


ry 
Tue most elusive thingin the world has 
been captured...and locked in for life! 
Imprisoned in the exquisite casework 
of each Hardman is the priceless treas- 
ure of atone so rich,so warm, so vibrant, 
that it has become synonymous with the 
very name of the instrument itself, 
That Hardman tone shall live year 
after year, unchanged, undiminished 
by time. Hardman, Peck & Com- 
pany, from their 86 years of vast 
experience, have developed and 
perfected a framework for each 
instrument that is scientifically 


Hardman, Peck & 
Company have cre- 
ated pianos with a 
wide range of prices. 
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HARDMAN 


PIANOS 


433 


*FOR LIFE 


built up of twelve layers of laminated 
wood of extraordinary quality...tested 
for condition and selected with labo- 
rious care. For like the encircling arms 
of eternal mountains this rugged frame 
must withstand those forces of weather 
and wear that so constantly threaten the 
elusive beauty entrusted to its care. A 
beautifully illustrated and autographed 
forty-eight page book of famous 
artists will be sent on request. 
Please address Department R-14, 
Hardman, Peck & Company, 
433 Fifth Avenue. New York. 


Purchasable on easy 

terms, and seen at 

the better dealers 
everywhere. 
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** ‘Reach for a Lucky and not for asweet.’ 
That’s been my policy ever since Luckies 
started—my way of retaining the figure 
I need to be known as the ever youthful 
Fannie Ward. So I say to you women who 
want to cheat time as I have done, ‘Reach 
for a Lucky and not for a sweet,’ ” 





The modern common sense way—reach 
fora Lucky instead of a sweet. Thousands 
are doing it—men keep healthy and fit, 
women retain a trim figure. 


Lucky Strike, the finest tobaccos, skilfully 
blended, then toasted to develop a flavor 
which is a delightful alternative for that 
craving for sweets. 


Toasting frees Lucky Strike from impuri- 
ties. 20,679 doctors recognize this when 
they say Luckies are less irritating than 
other cigarettes. Athletes, who must keep 
fit, testify that Luckies do not harm their 
wind nor physical condition. That’s why 
Luckies have always been the favorite of 
those men who want to keep in tip-top 
shape and realize the danger of over- 
weight. 

Sweets? No! Desserts? No! Eating be- 
tween meals? No! Say “NO” and light 
a Lucky instead. 


“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 





© 1928, The American Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 
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Who expected war in 1914? Yet for a generation the fundamental 
conditions that make for war had been brewing. Are these condi- 
tions again present in 1928? The sensationalist has one answer, 
the sentimentalist has another. Dr. Beard’s answer is neither of 
these. It is the authoritative answer of the historian who knows 
his Europe past and present and is misled neither by pious phrases 
nor by mere sabre-rattling. He speaks soberly and to the point. 


LIVING INSIDE YOUR INCOME 


There are people who live richly in the true sense of the term 

on incomes considerably smaller than that of the average 
Harper reader. How do they do it? One of them sets forth his 
philosophy of money and of life in an article full of explicit case 
material and practical wisdom. 
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Key West is still different, but the boosters are Americanizing it. 
Mr. Davis sketches the old town and the new invasion in an 
amusing laboratory study of “‘progress’’ at work. 


THE REAL NATURE OF FATIGUE H. M. Johnson 


What makes us ‘‘tired’’? The Senior Fellow of the Mellon Insti- 
tute for Industrial Research shows what the latest experiments 
have revealed about fatigue and concludes that we might almost 
as well be proud of being drunk as of being overtired. 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


By HARRY HANSEN 


Literary Editor of the New York World 





[T SEEMS that no season 


MOB has seen such a deluge 
F 12 of new books as_ the 
\2 I €'| present; it also appears 

£] that no one author is 
[= \4e5—$____ || enjoying all the popular- 
| Saas ity. Although writers 
like Edith Wharton and 
Gertrude Atherton, who have a large following 
built up through many years, are represented, 
neither they nor the unknowns who come 
with first novels have everything their own 
way. As for children’s books, I am told by 
those who inaugurated Children’s Book 
Week ten years ago that the making of good 
books for children has had a great impetus 


and that merit is no longer solely with the 
classical titles. 











The variety is bewildering and one who, 
like myself, is following many gay-colored 
moths, finds himself eager to read this book 
and that, without regard for subject, simply 
to drink up what the authors have put before 
us to quench our thirst. This unorganized, 
or undirected, reading is like attending plays 

one evening drama, the next comedy, the 
third a play with music. Few of us are 
specialists in our reading and, although 
eventually some books will gain our attention 
over others, the demands of American life 
favor wide general reading above everything 
else. 

New books do not necessarily displace old 
friends. Only the other day Boswell’s 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides drifted in, in 
a most attractive printing, and with it came 
Shorter Novels of Herman Melville, which had 
been gathered and supplied with a new intro- 
duction by Prof. Raymond Weaver. (Live- 
right.) A Cruising Voyage Round the World 


by Captain Woodes Rogers, first printed in 
1712, arrives—a joy to the eye because the 
fascination of an ancient type-page has been 
to some extent reproduced. (Longmans, 
Green.) Twenty volumes of the new Sun 
Dial Library (Garden City Publishing Co.) 
bring no end of old friends—for instance: 
The Quest of the Golden Girl by Richard Le- 
Gallienne, The Jessamy Bride by F. Frankfort 
Moore, 4 Mummer’s Tale by Anatole France, 
The Haunted Bookshop by Christopher Mor- 
ley, and finally Chesterton, Hugh Walpole, 
McFee, and even Thomas Hardy, who 
doesn’t quite belong with this group (vet who 
would want him omitted?). 

Classification is difficult when there is such 
a profusion of books. In biography espe- 
cially we have books that deal with the lives 
of men of action, and others that deal with 
thinkers. John Cameron's Odyssey is a 
sailor’s tale, filled with men and ships and 
strange ports all over the globe; Charles W. 
Eliot, Puritan Liberal by Henry Hallam 
Saunderson (Harper & Brothers) analyzes a 
mind, and takes only a phase of a great 
educator’s career. The Making of Buffalo 
Bill by Richard J. Walsh (Bobbs-Merrill) is 
called by its author ‘A Study in Heroics,” 
and, naturally, deals with plainsmen, Indians, 
an active life in the saddle, whereas Memories 
of a Sculptor’s Wife by Mrs. Daniel Chester 
French (Houghton, Mifflin) is a panorama of 
artistic progress through a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and even longer, touching a life wholly 
removed from the great prairies. George W. 
Cable: His Life and Letters (Scribner’s), edited 
by his daughter, is another reminiscence of an 
author who portrayed days less fevered than 
our own, and scenes more peaceful. And 


then The Amazing Life of John Law by 











Among the New Books 


Georges Oudard (Payson & Clarke) takes us 
overseas, and that opens a_ tremendous 
store of biography; for lives of men of 
Europe’s great days will never cease to 
interest us. 


“RAIDERS OF THE DEEP” 

Lowell Thomas, who wrote Count Luckner: 
the Sea Devil, has compiled a group of thrilling 
sea Varns called Raid- 
ers of the Deep, dealing 
with the exploits of 
the German = subma- 
rines. Viewed solely 
as adventure this is 
a startling story. It 
has thrilling esca- 
pades, deeds of daring, 
all the melodrama of 
mad enterprise. But 
Americans will read 
something more out 
of these pages. The 
submarines were in- 
sufficient in numbers, 
for hardly more than 
three hundred were 
actually used to at- 
tack ships at sea. Yet 
these ships sank 18,- 
716,982 tons of Allied 
shipping, and crossed 
the ocean, putting an 
end to American isola- 
tion by water. There 
is much to think about 

for it is scarcely 
conceivable that a war 
of the future will be fought without sub- 
marines. Mr. Thomas interviewed a great 
number of German officers and gained 
stories of their adventures from their own 
lips. The story of the U-93, which was beset 
by a British Q-ship, and returned to Germany 
disabled after overcoming tremendous difhi- 
culties at sea, is one of those tales that will 
stir anyone. But the story of the sinking 
of the Lusitania cannot be read as dis- 
passionately as it is told here. After all, that 
was a tragedy for all humanity. Mr. 
Thomas begins his account with, ‘The 
gayest of all the raiders of the deep was the 
boat that sank the Lusitania—one of those 
jolly crafts, loud with laughter and rollicking 
fellowship.” It may well have been so, but 
its achievement was a calamity, as much to 
Germany as to the Allies. We learn from this 
account that Schweiger, the officer who gave 





the order to fire the torpedo, did not know 
that he had hit the Lusitania until afterward; 
but this seems strangely illogical, for the 
notes kept by his companion mention sighting 
a steamer with four funnels, and the number 
of ships built like the Lusttania were few. 
The book discloses a great many other bits 
of information—such as the treatment 
accorded the prisoners of the Germans, as 
well as the British 
generosity. The story 
of the raid against 
ships in American wa- 
ters holds a warning. 
In future wars the 
submarine will no 
longer be an experi- 
ment. (Doubleday, 
Doran & Co.) 


BOB DAVIS AGAIN 

Robert H. Davis, 
editor and friend of 
many authors who 
have passed by his 
door in the course of 
years, has written an- 
other book of sketches 
called Bob Davis 
Again! In Many 
Moods. (Appleton.) 
Miss Fannie Hurst 
has written an in- 
troduction. The 


CHARLES A. BEARD tales are what 


Editor of “Whither Mankind: A Panorama men used to. eall 
of Modern Civilization” 


“vignettes.” They 
are raw material for 
stories of an O. Henry; bits of reminiscence, 
talks with men of the cities and the far 
places, and what newspaper men call side- 
lights on character; even an anecdote of 
QO. Henry, whom Mr. Davis knew well. 
Most of these sketches appeared in the 
column which Mr. Davis writes daily for the 
New York Sun and which reflects interesting 
angles of metropolitan life then and now. 
Miss Hurst says of him that he has love of 
life. “He is an intellectual adventurer; a 
soldier of fortune; doctor of a philosophy of 
life that is all his own. At fifty-eight he is 
a notorious fisherman; a poet who likes red 
meat; a chronic enthusiast; a world traveler 
who explores the Bronx with the same zest 
that he treks a jungle; a king-pin editor; an 
incorrigible amateur photographer”—need 
more be said to enhance the qualities of this 
informal book? 
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Chnistmas ooks ¥ 


QUEER BOOKS, by Ed- 
mund Pearson $3 


THE STAR SPANGLED 
MANNER, by Beverley 
Nichols $2.50 


SWISS FAMILY O’MAL- 
LEY, by Frank Ward 
O'Malley $2.50 
HOW TO BEHAVE— 


THOUGH A DEBU- 
TANTE, by Emily Price 


Post $2.50 
THE NEW YORKER 
ALBUM $3 


LET’S DO THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN, by Carveth 
Wells $2.50 


Essays, Drama and 
Verse 
$1.75 to $3 

THE STRANGE NECES. 
SITY, by Rebecca West $3 
THE COLUMN BOOK OF 
FE. P. A. $2.50 
THE PLAYS OF NOEL 
COWARD $3 
FOOL’S ERRAND, by Alex- 
ander Laing $1.75 


THE HOGARTH ESSAYS 

$3 
SHAPING MEN AND 
WOMEN, by Stuart P. 


Sherman $2.50 
RETREAT, by Edmund 
Blunden $1.75 


WHY BE A MUD TUR- 
TLE, by Stewart Edward 
White $2.50 


O. HENRY MEMORIAL 
AWARD PRIZE STORIES 
OF 1928 $2.50 





SOME MEN AND WOM.- 
EN, by Marie Belloc 
Lowndes $2 


Great Men and Events 
$2.50 to $10 


POLITICIANS AND THE 
WAR, by Lord Beaver- 
brook $5 


IN THE IMPERIAL SHAD- 
OW, by Mirza Mahmoud 
Khan Saghaphi $3.50 


MASTER MAKERS OF 
THE BOOK, by William 
Dana Orcutt $2.50 


THE BOOK OF RABE- 
LAIS, by Jake Falstaff $4 


OUR INHERITANCE, by 
Stanley Baldwin $2.50 


THE CONFUSION OF 
TONGUES, by Charles W. 
Ferguson $3.50 


THE UNITEDSTATESIN 
THE AIR, by Major Gen- 
eral MasonM. Patrick $2.50 


AS THEY SAW US, edited 
by George Sylvester Vierick 
$3.50 


THE LIFE IN LETTERS OF 
WILLIAM DEAN HOW- 
ELLS, edited by Mildred 
Howells. 2 vols. $10 


SCOUTING ON TWO 
CONTINENTS, by Major 
F. R. Burnham, D. S. O. Eli- 
cited and arranged by Mary 
Nixon Everett $2.50 











CAP’N GEORGE FRED 


The salty autobiography of the last whal- 
ing Captain. $4 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 

THE WORLD DOES MOVE 
Amusing memoirs of the last thirty years. 
$2.50 

LOWELL THOMAS 

RAIDERS OF THE DEEP 
True stories of the U-boats and their ex- 
ploits. $2.50 

FRANK SWINNERTON 

A BROOD OF DUCKLINGS 


A father and his daughters—a fine novel 
reminiscent of Nocturne. $2.50 


ALDOUS HUXLEY 
POINT COUNTER POINT 
An enormous novel of moderns in a mod- 
ern world...a Literary Guild selection, 
and widely discussed best seller. $2.50 


HUGH WALPOLE 
THE SILVER THORN 


Masterly short stories by the author of 
Wintersmoon. $2.50 


P. G. WODEHOUSE 


MONEY FOR NOTHING 


The funniest Wodehouse novel since 
Leave it to Psmith. $2 


GRACE S. RICHMOND 
AT THE SOUTH GATE 


Rich Home...poor home...a glowing ro- 
mance by the author of Red Pepper Burns. $2 


DR. JOSEPH COLLINS 
THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT 
MARRIAGE AND MEDICINE 


Frank talks on happy, healthy living. $3 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 
OFF THE DEEP END 


Of people, books and ships — Mr. Mor- 
ley's first new book of essays since The 
Romany Stain. $2.50 
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BEVERLEY NICHOLS LOOKS ABOUT HIM 


Beverley Nichols is so entertaining that 
the reader is apt to discount his sketches. 
But I find his interviews of notables in The 
Star Spangled Manner often give an essential 
bit of their characters. Coming to America 
from England, Mr. Nichols interviews 
Henry Ford, Gloria Swanson, Mayor Thomp- 
son of Chicago, President Coolidge, Otto 
Kahn, Charlie Chaplin, and numerous 
others. He is very 


these men were laboratory workers; some of 
them went into the fields and observed corn 
season after season and experimented with it; 
they studied soil, crops, animals on the 
farms, and led modest lives, with no great 
earthly rewards. Mark Carleton, John 
Mohler, Marion Dorset, Thomas Sharpe, 
Angus Mackay, Edward Francis, William 
James Beal, George Harrison Shull, George 
Hofer, Harry Steenbock, Joseph Goldberger, 
Stephen Babcock are among the men cel- 

ebrated in this chron- 





fortunate in what he 
gets them to say and, 
although amusing, it 
is generally at the ex- 
pense of himself and 
not of his subject. 
The sketch of Lind- 
bergh, whom he finds 
everything that the 
\merican people hope 
he is, is excellent; 
Henry Ford comes 
through human. But 
the author does not 
go out of his way to 
be kind. He unmasks 
the clownish Richard 
Halliburton in a few 
sentences; and his 
sketeh of Mayor 
Thompson puts that 
worthy exactly where 





he belongs—-with the bas just been p 


performers on ama- 

teur night. When Mr. Nichols talks with 
Henry Ford he discovers the key to the 
philosophy of the American business man. 
“If I didn’t progress I should cease to 
exist,” says Mr. Ford; and so thinks prac- 
tically every leader in business of this age. 
It is illuminating to discover that Henry 
Ford, unversed in English literature, has 
reached, by practical experience, the con- 
clusion that Spenser announced in his sonnet 
on mutability: the only permanent thing in 
life is change. The Star Spangled Manner is 
issued by Doubleday, Doran & Co. 


PAUL DE KRUIF WRITES “HUNGER FIGHTERS ™ 

\ book about men who improved corn 
and wheat, who fought the foot and mouth 
disease, hog cholera and tularemia—fighters, 
too, and perhaps more important than men 
who fight to kill other men—this is Hunger 
Fighters, by Paul de Kruif, who wrote 
Microbe Hunters several years ago. Most of 





JOHAN BOJER 
Author of The Ne W Temple,”’ a novel, which 


icle,. Doctor de 
Kruif writes with en- 
thusiasm, with gusto; 
he is determined to 
make the lives of 
these men as -inter- 
esting and as dramatic 
as those of men en- 
gaged in less peaceful 
activities. His 
stvle has by now 
hecome familiar to 
many readers; it is 
apparently intended 
to wake them up, and 
accomplishes its end. 
‘The story of experi- 
ment with wheat was 
told last season in a 
novel called Red Rust; 
it was really a social 
document. Some- 
iblished thing of the spirit of 

the farm life of Min- 
nesota was also captured in [ill Country by 
Ramsey Benson, which was a biographical 
novel of James J. Hill, although the latter 
never appeared in person. But the best of 
the books dealing with the northwest country 
remains Giants in the Earth by Réilvaag. 
Doctor de Kruif’s book will help make the 
city dweller realize what problems confront 





the man on the farm; he also brings an 
understanding of the wonders of scientific 
research, found only after hard and patient 
work by devoted men. (Harcourt, Brace 
& Co.) 


EAST AND WEST 

\ very able book on the manners and 
customs of India and Japan has just been 
published under the somewhat difficult title 
of Oriental and Occidental Culture. The 
author, Maurice Parmelee, who has been a 
professor of sociology, anthropology, and 
economics in American universities, knows 
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What more satisfying gift than a volume 
or two from this superb group of books? 


The EBONY 
LIBRARY 


“ 7 EBONY LIBRARY” contains only books that 
are acknowledged classics, copiously illustrated 

th full page and text drawings and endpapers by 
yremost artists of our day. Each book set in beautiful 
modern type, printed on fine quality paper, and 
richly bound in black, with lettering and decorations 
n gold. Size 64 x 91% inches, stained tops, in 


decorative slip-case boxes. 


TRISTRAM SHANDY 2y Lexzrence Sterne 


\ daring and effective novelty distinguishes the work of John 
ten who illustrates this splendid edition with 16 full pages in 
,onochrome and about 100 pictures in the text. $7.50 


SOUTH WIND 2) Norman Douglas 


Amu Ing, satiric al drawir gs in color and in black and white by 
\ nti Angelo match delightfully the suave sophistication and sly 
imor of the author $5.00 


MADAME BOVARY 24) Gustave Flaubert 


A 
\ new tr 








anslation, specially made for this edition, with numerous 


effective illustrations by John Austen. $6.50 


CANDIDE and Other Romances By Volzzire 


Fight of Vi erly illustrated with 12 full 
pages in photogravure and text pictures by Norman Tealby. $6.00 


MEMOIRS OF THE COUNT 
DE GRAMMONT 


\. beautiful new edition of these entertaining and scandalous 
vemoirs. With illustrations by Wilfred Jones, printed from original 


yltaire’s brilliant tales clev 


woodblocks. Limited to 1000 copies. $6.00 
DON JUAN By Lord Byron 
Complete text, elaborately illustrated by John Austen. $6.00 


THE GODS ARE ATHIRST By Anatole France 


12 illustrations in color and decorations by John Austen $5.00 
ZADIG and Other Romances By Voltaire 
16 illustrations in photogravure by Henry Keen. $6.00 


THE PICTURE OF DORIAN GRAY By OscarWilde 


Introduction by Osbert Burdett. Illustrations by Henry Keen. $5.00 


GARGANTUA and PANTAGRUEL By Rabelais 
The famous translation by Sir Thomas Urquhart complete and 
unexpurgated with 525 illustrations by Joseph Hemard. $12.50 
MANON LESCAUT By the Abbé Prevost 


Introduction by Arthur Symons and 11 full page illustrations in 
lor and end papers by Alasiair. Limited to 1850 numbered 
copies. Bound in gray cloth. Size 11 by 13 inches. $10.00 
















The Famous 


4 
PAPE EDITIONS 
of the Works of 
ANATOLE FRANCE 


There is a delicate ribaldry and 
satiric humor in the art of Frank 
C. Papé that makes him a perfect 
illustrator for the works of Ana- 
tole France. The books described 
below have 12 full page illustra- 
tions in photogravure and numer- 
ous black and white drawings by 
Mr. Papé. 


The Well of 
St. Claire 


A collection of twelve tales, in- 
cluding ““ The Human Tragedy,” 
most of them on the theme of 
the age-long conflict between 
Christianity and Paganism. $5.00 


Thais 
The beautiful and tragic story 


of the anchorite and the courte- 
san of Alexandria. $5.00 


TRATED b 
ky AN K. ( 
PAPE 


Penguin Island 


One of the world's great satires, 
in which is traced in mock 
s, the growth of hu- 
man customs and traditions as 
portrayed in the penguin state. 

$5.00 


scriousncs 


At the Sign of 
The Reine Pedauque 


The joyous adventures of Jacques 
Tournebroche and the genial 


Abbe Jerome Coignard. $5.00 
The Revolt of 
the Angels 


The adventures, satirically and 


humorously related, of certain 
angels who disport meee 
modern Paris. 


pees 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 449 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
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also the East; he is personally acquainted 
with many of its leaders, including Gandhi, 
Baron Shidehara, and Gen. Feng Yu Hsing. 
His book is frank but not sensational. It 
contains, without a doubt, many statements 
that could be 


spicy 


used in headlines to create 
like a true student of 
conditions, he is the 
reason for such customs, discovering that 
many of them have plausible origins. Why 
India has child betrothals and child mar- 
riages; why the Japanese bathe together in 
the nude; how certain religious practices 
have grown up and 
been perpetuated; fi- 
nally, the influence of 


reading but, 


social interested in 


the West upon the 
East—these subjects 
are discussed — thor- 


oughly, giving a great 
deal of 
formation. 


valuable in- 
The fail- 
ure of Christianity to 
take deep root in the 
Orient is also analyzed 
by Dr. Parmelee, who 
describes the inability 
of the missionaries to 


understand the Chi- 
nese and other na- 
tions, and the swing 
i ow MRS 
from pure religious 


preaching to social SRS 

work, in which medi- 

cal study and _ treat- 

ment, education, sports, and Y. M. C. A. 

work are used as the means of interesting the 
“As the contact 

increases, Oriental 

Occidental religion 

perhaps more than Christianity will influence 

the East.” writes Dr. Parmelee. 


native in Christian ideals 
between East and West 
will 


religion influence 


His com- 
ment on mixed bathing in Japan is valuable 
from a social 


standpoint. The Japanese 


originally bathed only in the hot springs, 
and did not use the seacoast until Europeans 
set the example. Bathing without attire of 
kind did not affect them as it affects 
Europeans, for no prudishness was asseciated 


with it 


any 


Since the coming of Europeans the 
more and more 
conscious of their nudity, and in all the 


Japanese have become 
larger cities bathing-suits have been intro- 
duced; they are also worn on the seacoast. 
Most exhaustive is Dr. Parmelee’s discussion 


of the religious and marital practices of 


the Hindoos. One gets the impression 
that he is not given to exaggeration 


that he 
subject. 


and thoroughly understands his 


(Century.) 


THE PERSONALITY OF JOSEPH CONRAD 

Richard Curle’s association with Joseph 
Conrad makes available two new books: 
The Last Twelve Years of Joseph Conrad, and 
Conrad to a Friend, the latter volume con- 
taining one hundred and fifty selected letters 
from Conrad to Curle. (Doubleday, Doran.) 
Mr. Curle first visited the author in 1912, 
and the friendship that sprang up between 
them grew out of an article he wrote praising 


Nostromo. ‘They dis- 











DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH 


Author of “* Memories of a Sculptor’s Wife” 
by her daughter 
French Cresson 


cussed books and men 
and corresponded 
with each other fre- 
quently. 
wrote 


Conrad 
letters, 
practically all in his 
own hand; Mr. Curle 
believes that in time 
they will be placed 
with his books, for 
they reflect so much 
the personality that is 
behind all his writ- 
**He thought,” 
writes Mr. Curle, 
“that The Nigger of 
the Narcissus, though 


many 





ings. 





not his foremost book, 
was the book which 
him a 


. Margaret : 
gave unique 

position in the world 

of letters. He felt that of all his works this 
was the one which was least likely to have 
been That 
book and The Mirror of the Sea, were his own 


imagined by anybody else. 
special children; his affection for them was 
too personal almost for critical examination. 
most readers of Conrad 
would put Lord Jim first among his works, 
but certainly Conrad did not put it first. 
The very fact that it was constantly praised 
made its faults more obvious to him. Nos- 
tromo he regarded as his principal achieve- 
ment. No book cost him so much toil and 
its failure to win recognition was a bitter 

Mr. Curle was 
that he became 
familiar with his views and his aims; he was 


. L suppose 


disappointment to him.” 
often with Conrad, so 
also present on the day he died, and he 
makes this episode the last chapter of his 
narrative. A very human Conrad lives in 
these books—one may that, without 
making a hero of him, Mr. Curie has done 
justice to the man and painted an admirable 


say 
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This novel. inspired by the heat and fury of the Sacco and 
Vanzetti case. paints a vivid picture of present day New 
England civilization. So close to life has Mr. Sinclair kept. 
that all classes of Society from Italian laborers and anar- 
chist agitators to bankers. judges and governors will imag- 
ine themselves portrayed on this great canvas. A narrative 
full of drama and social contrast. ending in a heart-break- 
ing climax and written in the usual brilliant and daring 
style of the author of “Oil”. 

Simultaneous publication in America. Great Britain. Germany, Russia. 


Sweden and Czechoslavakia. Translations also under way in France. 
Poland. Holland and Japan. 


2 volumes $§.00 


ALBERT AND CHARLES BONI—PUBLISHERS 
66 - Sth AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Among the New Books 


When you give these books 
to your friends, be sure 
to get copies for yourself 


Sixteen Authors 
to One »y pavip KARSNER 


Intimate sketches — the human side — of 
these sixteen famous literary personalities: 


Theodore Dreiser Christopher Morley 
James Branch Cabell Clarence Darrow 
Sherwood Anderson Hendrik Willem Van Loon 
Sinclair Lewis Will Durant 

Booth Tarkington Ben Hecht 

Eugene O'Neill Konrad Bercovici 

EFdgar Lee Masters Upton Sinclair 

Carl Sandburg Will Rogers 


Let Karsner introduce you to your favorite 
authors — meet them in their studios and 
at their firesides— and spend delightful 
evenings in chatty visits. Illustrated by 
Esther M. Mattsson. $2.50 


Bridge Simplified 
A Book for Beginners 
by HEREWARD CARRINGTON 


Introduction by SIDNEY S. LENZ 


A simply worded, easily understood guide 
to America’s great social pastime, especially 
written for beginners by a famous Bridge 
instructor. Highly praised by leading 
experts. It will teach you winning Bridge. 
Complete with review questions and 
answers and official Bridge laws. $2.50 


The Outline of 
Man’s Knowledge 


by CLEMENT WOOD 


Here is a liberal education in one fasci- 
nating volume. History, Science, Litera- 
ture, Art, Religion, and Philosophy. 
A background that will broaden any mind. 
“The ONE book to read and know,” says 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger. Illustrated. 


$5.00 
ft Your Bookseller —or from 
LEWIS COPELAND COMPANY 
119 West 57th Street ’ NEW YORK CITY 


portrait. There are many quotations from 
Conrad, such as this: *Explicitness, my 
dear fellow, is fatal to the glamour of all 
artistic work, robbing it of all suggestiveness, 
destroying all illusion. . . . Nothing is more 
clear than the utter insignificance of explicit 
statement, and also its power to call the 
attention away from things that matter in 
the region of art... The letters in Conrad to 
a Friend are just as revealing. Some are 
short notes, others are longer discussions. 
They supplement and explain the writings 
of Conrad. 


MEMORIES OF A SCULPTOR’S WIFE 

Many great figures of the last fifty vears 
in American life are recalled in the entertain 
ing book called Memories of a Seulptor’s Wife # 
being the reminiscences of Mrs. Danicl 
Chester French. (Houghton, Mifflin Co.) 
It belongs to a long category of similar books 
which includes Memories of a Hostess and 
Crowding Memories by Mrs. Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. The close association of Mr. 
French with American cultural history—he 
gave this country some of its most important 
memorials, including the Minute Man on the 
battlefield at Concord, Mass., and the 
Lincoln in the memorial at Washington 
also brought him in contact with its leaders, 
painters, authors, statesmen. Mrs. French 
tells this without formality; she has revealed 
intimate glimpses of the lives of great men, 
as well as pleasant anecdotes of a generation 
that is rapidly disappearing. When she 
goes back to Concord days in 1878, she 
brings us close to a circle that included 
Bronson Alcott, Miss Louisa, Emerson, 
Judge Hoar, George William Curtis, George 
Bartlett, and Robertson James, the latter 
the third of the famous James brothers (the 
other two were Henry and William) and, as 
Mrs. French reminds us, “‘the wit of the 
family.” Later reminiscences deal with the 
Chicago World’s Fair, life in Stockbridge, 
Mass., Augustus St. Gaudens, Isadora 
Duncan, George Kennan, Robert Peary, 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, Mark ‘Twain 
and Mrs. French extracts from a copious fund 
some entertaining episode or trait of char- 
acter. Sometimes she recalls notables with- 
out any special reason, as when she writes: 
‘I met Oscar Wilde several times, who in 
later vears had grown fat, and sat next to 
a royal prince of Denmark at dinner.” But 
many of the sketches are much more reveal- 
ing than that. She tells much about the 
making of the great Lincoln statue in 
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CROSS WORD BOOK 
SERIES 11 
S55 more perfect ones. Over a 
million of these books 
have been sold 











A Personal Memo 
to ask my bookseller for 


0 Show Girl O Cross Word Book Series 11 
O Bambi C The First Hundred Million 


O The Story of Gilbert 
enh Gaile OThe Story of Philosophy 








No The Friend of Jesus ~ The Twilight of The 
O Theresa Americ¢an Mind 
O The Art of Thinking 


C Departure 
O The Technique of OThe Boys’ Trader Horn 


The Love Affair UO Trader Horn 
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haat SWOPOOWID TWIG 
» EDWIN VALENTINE MITCHELL 


ree 4OCTHE 
Yellow 


Book 


Edited by 


Cedric Ellsworth 
Smith 


A one-volume selection 
of the best literature 
and art contained in 
the thirteen volumes 
of the famous magazine 
of the ‘nineties, includ 

zy contribution by 
+ Beerbohm, Aubrey 
Beardsley, George Giss 
ing, Lionel Johnson, 
John Buchan, Arthur 
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Do We purer 


By G. K. Chesterton and Bernard Shaw 


WOO 


\« 
(s \ report « amusing debate between these two 
\ distinguist J en O01 which Hilaire Belloc 
presided $1.00 
: Lki 
Yr 
: Walking 


By George Macaulay Trevelyan 


aa 


? 
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In tl beautifully printed book the distinguished 
historian writes of his favorite recreation. Introduction 
(® by ]. Brooks Atkinsor $1.00 


Francois Villon  § 


By D. B. Wyndham Lewis °) 
Introduction by HILAIRE BELLOC 


“In this latest study of Villon we have one of the gen- 
uine literary contributions of the autumn season. It is 
not only a sound and critical study and biography, it i 
a rarely entertaining book, full of spirit, as well a 
information New York Times. First printing 70,000 

| ntly with Coward-McCann $5 00 


The Art of Flying 


By Captain Norman Macmillan 
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LO CAHAS 
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D 


The first practical book on the subject, the result of the e) 
> a umulated experience of years of intensive research 
( flving Fascinating to the expert an 


The best book on the subject."” — 7 
ilustration 





Attractive Catalogue on Request 


Edwin Valentine Mitchell 
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(, Hartford Connecticut 
(s 
ROCAHRD CARLO CAMLD cane 





Washington, which is twenty feet high and 
built up from twenty pieces of stone. The 
difficulties of lighting, a subject unknown 
to the layman, are described. Her stories of 
the New York salons go back to the days of 
the Gilders, Kenyon Cox, William Chase, 
Carmencita, Frank Millet, and many others. 


“THE INTIMATE PAPERS OF COLONEL HOUSE” 
The last two volumes of Colonel E. } 
House’s memoirs, thrown into the form of a 
narrative by Professor Charles Seymour, 
who has had access to his historical papers, 
reveal that Colonel House had a great deal 
to do with shaping the policies of President 
Wilson. The two final volumes deal with 





4. HAMILTON GIBBS 
Author of “Harness” 


the War and the peace conference, and in 
many ways Colonel House performed serv- 
ices of incaleulable value and importance. 
The books are admirably prepared and quite 
detailed. Many veils are lifted on peace 
conference matters, and here and there 
Professor Seymour takes issue with earlier 
authorities, among them Ray Stannard 
Baker, on episodes of the conference. The 
astuteness of Colonel House, his ability to 
bring dissentient views into harmony, his 
quiet but effective work in reconciling the 
British and French to the American view- 
point before the armistice are described in 
modest but effective fashion. The mystery 
of why President Wilson and Colonel House 
parted company is touched on, but it is 
explained that it remains a mystery also to 
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SANTA CLAUS 


VOLTAIRE—Genius of Mockery 
By VICTOR THADDEUS 


**A vital, sweeping, glittering, work. The greatest biography of the year. 


” 


(Minneapolis Journal) 


**A popular version, entertaining and most readable.’? (The Forum) 
**A personal portrait so vivid the man steps from the frame.”’ (Phila. Inquirer) 


} : ” 
have seen him. 


(Chicago Eve. Post) 
| 
| INFIDELITY 
By ARTHUR WEIGALL 

**A rollicking travesty of companionate and 
conventional marriage.’ (Salt Lake Telegram) 
**Urbane, extremely well written, and alto- 
gether enjoyable.’’ (Philadelphia Ledger) 
$2.50 


THE CONQUEST OF LIFE 
By DR. SERGE VORONOFF 
“Dr. Voronoff’s own story of his contribu- 
tions to the prolongation of life and the vital 

powers by the grafting of glands.”’ 
(The Bookman) 
“*A work of social usefulness contributing to 
the progress of humanity.”’ 
(St. Louis Post-Dispatch) $3.50 


MODERN FRENCH 
PAINTERS 
From 1906 to 1928 
By MAURICE RAYNAL 
Translated by Ralph Roeder 
Presenting the work of the realistic observers 
of nature and the idealistic poets of pictorial 
lyricism. 
One hundred and fifteen illustrations. $7.50 





**Victor Thaddeus gives us back Voltaire in the terms in which his contemporaries must 


$5.00 


THE LIGHT OF EGYPT 
By WERNER JANSEN 

**A magnificent word picwure wherein Moses 
pilots the Hebrews from their enslavement in 
Egypt to the Promised Land. It is interest- 
ing from many angles, chief of which is the 
daily life of one of the world’s great leaders.” 

(The News) $2.50 


KNOCK WOOD! 
Superstition Through the Ages 
By DR. DANIEL DEERFORTH 
**A lively and stimulating book.’* 
(Brooklyn Eagle) 
**Vastly entertaining—convincingly written.” 
(Evening Courier) $3.00 


By JOSE EB. RODO 
Translation by Angel Flores 
Introduction by Havelock Ellis 
**Rodo is the best writer anywhere in the 
Castilian speech and one of the most distin- 
guished spirits of our time.””? (Havelock Ellis) 
**A remarkable contribution to contemporary 
thought.’* (New York Times) $4.00 





By MARGARET SANGER 
This amazing exposure coming from the inspired pen of actual experience, reveals condi- 
tions in our own homeland that make ‘‘Mother India’’ pale into insignificance. It touches 
life at the quick and leads us with relentless inevitability into phases of life where even 
the most daring of American novelists have feared to tread. $3.00 
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Complete and UNABRIDGED 
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Without “dissent, critics both 
here and abroad have pro- 
claimed this translation as 
pee ee es the best we 
aa ever had”’ 
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THESE eight splendid volumes contain ALL of the 
t lected by the olden Arabians in their Book ot 
The einisiiel Nights and One Night 
now for the first time /ilerally translated by DR. J. C. 
MARDRUS and MR. E. POWYS MATHERS and 
published mplete in a limited de-luxe edition for 


lovers ot sophisticated classical literature. 


THESE ARE THE MARVELOUS TALES 


de, ra hed of her virginity and doomed to death 
ing, that he might stay the hand of execution. She 
tales to tell yme of boiling passion, some of rollicking 
deep patt but all of the purest romance. The King 





se h in peal. H ist hear them all 

tr ts sheath. For One Thousand 
tory-tellers entertained His 
t 1 rbeen entertained before 





oks | been published in Americ na sumptuot 
verbly printed on rag paper; illustrated by Roder 
in 1 ,0UO se tor all of America 





This Entertainment Can Now Be Yours! 


In the Mardrus- Mathers translation of the Arabian Nights nothin 
f the original is left out, nothing altered or suppressed. The full 
flavor of the old tal preserved Said t he English Review of Remeu 
The new translation t ar. 3. « Mardrus and Mr. I Pow 
Mathers is incomparably the best we have ever had.” And the 
London S pectator An expurgated English text that will probably 
t for mar } 

Fascinating, De-Luxe Brochure FREE 

A descriptive brochure printed in col ors, giving ft uy deti me a 
ample pages will be se on re est. Fill out and m: 
for r cos ‘ 


DINGWALL-ROCK, LTD., Dept. 1312 
15 West 45th Street New York City 
=e eee See ee ee ee eee See ee eee ee 


DINGWALL-ROCK, LTD., Dept. 1312, 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: With ‘ tion or cost to me, kindly forward your 
brochure prir j 1 full lors, describing The REAL Arabian 
Nights.” 
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Colonel House. Professor Seymour proves 
that the popular versions of a dispute in 
Paris are unfounded; that the men continued 
good friends and in touch with each other 
until the President’s illness; thereafter the 
President acknowledged the Colonel’s good 
wishes, but nothing more. Whatever Colo 
nel House’s conjectures about the famous 
break may be, they are not made public here. 
Writing to Professor Seymour in 1928 
Colonel House said: ““My separation from 
Woodrow Wilson was and is to me a tragic 
mystery, a mystery that now can never be 
dispelled, for its explanation lies buried with 
him. . . . Never during the vears we worked 
together was there an unkind or impa- 
tient word written or spoken and this to 
me is an abiding consolation.” (Houghton, 
Mifflin Co.) 


AMONG THE LATEST NOVELS 

Aldous Huxley's new novel, Point Counter 
Point, is his most ambitious work, a large 
disorganized tale dealing with sophisticated 
society in London. The author finds the 
elements so mixed in man that high intelli 
gence and reason is invariably offset by 
vulgarity, low cunning, or passion; the sex 
theme, particularly, runs in pega 
manner through the book, and brings no 
happiness to those who indulge themselves 
A bitter, disillusioned work, in which the 
most interesting character is Philip Quarles, 
a novelist, whose notes reappear in the book 
much as do those of the writer in 7h: 
Counterfeiters by André Gide. The Feathered 
Nest by Margaret Leech is an earnest and 
able study of mother-love, but hardly a 
sentimental one. The author portrays Isa 
belle Forster as a woman whose first concern 
is her sons, the next her wealth and, although 
she is not domineering, her selfish traits 
serve to make some uncomfortable and 
others unhappy, while she herself is unabl: 
to fathom why her sons should not love her 
and carry out her wishes. The character is 
distinctly American, and gains in truth by 
being complex and many-sided, even if it 
loses in forcefulness. (Horace Liveright.) 
Shanty Trish by Jim Tully is a straight- 
from-the-shoulder monologue about Jim's 
grandfather, Old Hughie Tully, his father, 
and his sister. Loosely constructed, it gains 
its interest from the direct style, the forceful 
writing, and the episodes. The latter are 
not always felicitous, but now and then 
Tully reveals his power. Picturing these 
Irish people as they were, Jim makes no 
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THE WANDERER | 2’ 


The greatest living Scotch his- 





A Translation of **Le Grand Meaulnes’’ torian has drawn a remarkable 
y by Alain Fournier portrait of Montrose, most 


famous of Scotland's soldier 


} ? " > 2e » r > ee 
This distinguished novel has been chosen by the statesmen and ‘‘noblest of the 


editorial committee of the American Booksellers 









































. :, Cavaliers."’ Illus. $5.00. 
Association as the December Book selection. 
‘*My favorite of all French novels.” ‘ 
) / he | ; : 
' — Anne Douglas Sedgwick. The Heart of 
“It is a high pleasure to Burroughs’s 
introduce the English trans Jj 1 
, lation of so exquisite a mas- ournals 
re terpiece. ‘Le Grand Meaulnes’ Clara Barrus 
d may now be counted among A self-portrait of America's 
“g the permanent human posses- greatest nature writer, edited 
i sions.’ — Havelock Ellis. $2.50. from hitherto unpublished ma- 
rs terial. $3.00. 
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Among the New Books 


WEBSTERS 
NEW 
\ = INTERNATIONAL 
\ DICTIONARY 


, AG ift toThnill 
Is 7 ete 


ured long after 
a ee is aan ernie 
4 s ) us / is forgotten. 
New International 
Dictionary 


the Merriam Webster 


What a gilt—the greatest single-volume refer- 
ence work in existence. Think how YOU 
would like to own it THEN you can sense the 
thril] it will bring when you GIVE it. With 
its clear, concise information on more than 
452,000 subjects what a help it will be to the 
student, the reader—to the whole family circle. 


A Reference Library in One Volume 


2,700 pages containing 452,000 entries; 
408,000 vocabulary terms; 12,000 biograph- 


Hundreds of Supreme Court Judges praise the 
NEW INTERNATIONAL as their authority. 
The presidents and department heads of the lead- 
ing Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools 
give their indorsement. The Government Printing 
Office at Washington has used the MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER as standard for more than fifty years. 


Thousands of NEW WORDS 


It contains thousands of 


new words such as: & 
askari, Babbittry, Tes 
Bergsonism, com- WEBSTER'S 
stockery, duralumin, NEW 
electron, Freudian, 

Hooverize, inferior- 

ity c pl x, 7 li ’ 





moron, novocaine, 
psychoanalysis. 





GET THE BEST. At all bookstores, or mail 
this coupon for free information. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Send me FREE new richly illustrated pamphlet containing 


(Harper's 12-28) 
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Supreme Authority 


ical entries; 32,000 geographical subjects; 100 
valuable tables; 6,000 illustrations. 
The *“‘Supreme Authority” 
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| sample pages of Webster's New International Dictionary. 


amends for them; if he romanticizes them at 
all it is to create them even more blunt and 
uncouth than they were. Old Hughie is a 
great guzzler of whiskey, who sits around the 
saloons and draws a long bow; the father is 
the best ditch digger in the county, and is an 
erratic, irresponsible character. A milder 
portrait is that of the sister, Virginia, who, 
clinging to her early religious training, trices 
to keep the men of the family in the path ol 
righteousness. A very vigorous tale. (A. 


and C. Boni.) 


GEORGE W. CABLE’S LETTERS 

When we open George W. Cable: His Lif 
and Letters, prepared for publication by his 
daughter, Lucy Leffingwell Cable Bikle, we 
dip into the same period described by Mrs 
Daniel Chester French in her memories 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
with emphasis on its literary life. That it 
was a period which had little relation to th: 


present is apparent at once—one needs turn 


merely to the photographs and behold 
authors disporting themselves in’ Prince 


Alberts and frock coats and, as in the case ot 
Cable, Vandyke beards, to know that some 
thing formal and romantic went out of th 
literary life of America when the new century 
came in. Although Cable lived until 1925, 
his best work had been done by 1905— his 
fame rests on Old Creole Days, The Grand is 
simes, Dr. Sevier, and many other books of 
the eighties and nineties. Cable was born in 
1844 in that New Orleans which he celebrated; 
but like Howells and Mark Twain he eventu 
ally came East, and the last decades of his life 
were spent in Northampton, Mass. He was 
a cavalryman for the South in the Civil War 
and was wounded; later he became a book 
keeper in New Orleans, and in the course of 
reading old newspaper files and archives. 
stored up episodes for short 
novels. It 


stories and 
is interesting to observe with 
what enthusiasm a young author greeted an 
acceptance by a New York magazine in thi 
seventies; moreover the price paid, $50, must 
appear strange when contrasted with thi 
large amounts paid to-day by some maga 
zines. For The Grandissimes, written in 
1879, Cable received $1,500; after that his 
fortunes prospered, and he received $250 to 
$400 for stories and in 1883 $1,500 for seven 
articles on the Louisiana Creoles. Later on 
he beeame a lecturer, but writing was his 
forte and he was most happy when engaged 
onanovel. Mrs. Bikle records a memorable 


literary event in 1896, when James M 
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The Wives Behind the 
Great Victérians 
Bonnet 
and Shawl 
By PULLIP GUEDALLA 
“Good news!—Guedalla’s book 
is a fascinating, brilliant col- 
lection of feminine portraits 
against a nineteenth century 
background ...”—New Yorker. 


Illustrated $3.50 


The World 
On One Leg 


By ELLERY WALTER 
The story of a boy whom’Mus- 
solini calls “the supreme ad- 
venturer.” The New York Sun 
speaks of the book as “a gal- 
lant record.” Illustrated $5.00 


Ehree 
Boy Scouts 
im Africa 
On Safari with Martin Johnson 
By ROBERT DICK DOUGLAS, JR., 
DAVID R. MARTIN, JR., 
DOUGLAS L. OLIVER 
The boys at home are waiting 
for this story of the summer 
ng with Martin Johnson in 
the world’s most magnificent 
big game paradise. Bursting 

with excitement! 
Illustrated $1.75 
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A Best Seller Everywhere 
“Ludwig's Greatest Biography”—New York World 
Goethe 


By EMIL LUDWIG 
“Undoubtedly a great biography.” 
—Fanny Butcher in Chicago Tribune. 
“Fascinating... a product of supreme 
workmanship”. — Atlantic Monthly. 
“Offers one of the thrilling intellec- 
tual and spiritual experiences of the 
year”.—N. Y. Evening Post. Ulus. $5.00 
Beneath Tropic Seas 

By WILLIAM BEEBE 


“My insistent advice is, get this book, by hook or 


crook ... it is informing, beautiful, enjoyable.” 
—Vernon Kellogg—New York Sun. Illus. $3.50 


Whe ivory Door 
By A. A. MILNE 
This play, which has delighted Broadw ay and Lon- 
don, is, by common consent Mr. Milne’s most 
charming piece. $2.00 
Some Famous Sailing 

Ships and Their 

Builder DonalidMchkay 
By RICHARD C. McKAY 


The romantic story of the man who built the 
fastest ships that ever sailed. —_ Illustrated $7.50 


What to Read in 


EFuglish Literature 
By PROFESSOR JACK R. CRAWFORD 


A practical and informative guide to reading made 
onanentirely new plan forthe average reader. $4.50 


The Way It Was 
With HZhem 
By PEADAR O’DONNELL 





“The way itwas with the Doogans is 
the way it is, somehow or another, 
with us all.”—Christopher Morley. 
“Quiet brilliance and power.” —Neu 
York Times. 6 woodcuts, $2.50 





PUTNAM BOOKS ARE ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 
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Modern Library title 
for 95c a copy! 


SWANN’S 
WAY 


By 
MARCEL PROUST 


Complete and unabridged in one volume. 
Translated by C. K. Scott Moncrieff. 


Introduction by Lewis Gallantiere. 


The publication of 
Marcel Proust’s work 
in the Modern Li- 
brary is indicative of 
the progressive policy 
of this amazing ser- 
ies. There are now 
150 titles on the list, 
offered in handsome, 
limp-bound, _ well- 
printed, completeedi- 
tions for 95¢ a copy. 
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Among the New Books 
The latest, startling 





Ask your bookseller, 
for the complete list, 
including the latest 
books by RABELAIS, 
ANATOLE FRANCE, 
SCHOPENHAUER, | 
LUCIUS APULEIUS 
and others. You will 
find choosing among| 
them a difficult task, 
for you are safe with) 


any, or all of the lot. 


“tenn 


MODERN 
LIBRARY 


20 East 57th Street - New York City 


Barrie and W. Robertson Nicoll were guests 
of Cable in Northampton. There are also 
reminiscences of George Meredith and 
Andrew Carnegie. The writing is not spir 
ited, nor was Cable as good a letter writer as 
a story-teller; but the book contains many 
memories of a day that is past. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 


MUSSOLINI'’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

My Autobiography, by Benito Mussolini, is 
a remarkable document. Nothing that | 
have ever read about Mussolini is one-half 
so revealing as this frank, direct, open story 
of a man’s life. Richard Washburn Child 
who writes a foreword, in which he discloses 
that he suggested the writing of the book, 
says that there is not an insincere line in it 
It is the book of a powerful personality 
Every line reveals that. Whether Mussolini 
could have done what he did with an) 
other people is problematical—the char 
acter and needs of the Italian people must 
be considered in estimating his career—but 
it is certain that like a Napoleon his method 
has been to act first, explain afterward, 
consolidate his gains, show no weakness, and 
to make his aims the aims of the state. 
This story of a man’s life deals not in 
reminiscences ‘but in a straightforward re- 
cital of acts, and he is still looking ahead 
To him Fascism has saved Italy from bol- 
shevism, disintegration, defeatism, and polit- 
ical chaos. In his vigorous language he de- 
clares that he assumes ‘“‘the political, moral, 
historical responsibility for everything that 
has happened. If sentences, more or less 
maimed, are enough to hang a man, out with 
the noose. If Fascism has only been castor 
oil or a club, and not a proud passion of the 
best Italian youth, the blame is on me.” 
His book discusses every phase of Fascist 
government—economic, social, military, as 
well as the relations with the Church and the 
educational reforms. He discusses all the 
charges against Fascism, including — the 
Matteotti upheaval. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons.) 


ZONA GALE ON PORTAGE 

There comes a time in the career of every 
author when he likes to talk about his craft, 
his characters, and his backgrounds. Zona 
Gale has done this in a little book, Portage, 
Wisconsin, and Other Essays, just published 
by Alfred A. Knopf. It is an “assembled” 
book, and hence has a charming lack of 
unity; Miss Gale talks about old days in 
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COCK 
ree 


by JAMES GOULD COZZENS 


Author of C (Sian, ete. 


“The story is one of beauty, and drama i 
ever present. Mr. Cozzens is 


already a 
novelist to 


idered; and he is 
on his way to becoming a great novelist.” 


Isa Glenn, in the N.Y. Evening P 


be seriously cons 





The Bride’s 
Progress 


by HAROLD WESTON 


“Virtuosity of a rare and refreshing kind. 
A masterly bit 


: ighted, Wor Idly 


of social comedy, clear- 
and wholesome. Its chat 
| 


cl 

acterizations are masterly... . \ thor- 
ghly wise ar id humane piece of wt iting.”” 

N. Y. Tim / printing. $2.50 





Trieks of 


Women 


and Other 
Albanian 
Translated by 
PAUL FENIMORE 
COOPER 


Baird Leonard wri ites in 


The New Yorker: “Thi 


Tales 








The Book 
of Earths 


by EDNA 
KENTON 


Modern man is certain 


hat the earth is a sphere; 


his ancestors thought oth- 


erwise. In this book are 


“A book « f 1ine wit, of brilliant burlesque, collected the fascinating 
book amounts almost t telligence and real vividness dele 4 ; 
bibelot, so beautiful is ‘ts rstye mtribution to the civilized ihe of the day pictures of man’s varied 

rmat and so unusual By all means, let us have ay Pooha every conceptions of the planet 

are its contents.” Ilus- EG lath ee ila yoy on which he lives. ‘The 
ee aor, wee rr text is scholarly and 
Ilse Bischoff $4.00 } 





illuminating. 


$6.00 





The ‘Treason of 
the Intellectuals 


by JULIEN BENDA 
Translated by RICHARD ALDINGTON 


“The most stimulating and significant 
book which has come out of Europe in many 
months. M. Benda is unquestionably one of 
the greatest controversialists of our time.” 
William A. Drake, in the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $2.50 
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With Malice 


Toward None 


by HONORE WILLSIE MORROW 
Author of Forever Free 


“Of all the historical novels I have ever 
read, this one is among the three worthy of 
remembering; and of all the novels | have 
read so far this season, With Malice Toward 
None is undoubtedly the best!’? — Gerald 
Miller, in The Mid-West Review. $2.50 

Boxed, with Forever Free, $5.00 
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Among the New Books 
















An 
Extraordinarily 
Beautiful Book 


Canterbury Tales 


of Geoffrey Chaucer 


Illustrated in full color 
after 24 paintings by 
W. RUSSELL FLINT, 

A.R.A. 














The life story 
of the only liv- 
ing man who 
has served in every 
branch of the United 
States Servic “The 
March King,”’ musician 
extraordinary, a staunch 
American, and aworld 
citizen. 


Tosee the volume 

is to want it. To 
possess it is an en- 
during delight. 








$10.00 


Marching Along 


By 
JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 
we% 
eR od : 
Recollections of or ~ $2.00 


Men, Women, 
and Music 


5.00 





+ 
«ve styrene ¥ An Adventure 
« i in the Near East 


The Justice 


of Allah 


By 
WILLIAM RANSTED BERRY 
A young Englishman woos the 
daughter of a Pasha, and be- 
comes involved in Oriental 
intrigue. 


$2.00 


CMO 
HALE, CUSHMAN & FLINT 
Park Square, Boston 























Portage, about her father and her mother 
and their ways, about the placidity and the 
amusing features of the Portage scene, and 
finally about her craft and her art. The 
sketches of her people are done in excellent 
taste, with a great deal of restraint; her 
father’s family came from New York and 
Ohio; her mother’s from New York and 
Sussex; the earliest of the line settled at 
Watertown, Mass., in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and spelled his name Gael. The essays 
on writing are compact and develop the creed 
of Zona Gale. We read: ‘The chief concern 
of the American novel of to-morrow will be 
to uncover the beauty of our essential com- 
monplace living as the novel of to-day has 
triumphantly uncovered its ugliness. To 
uncover beauty not by denying ugliness—the 
novel of to-day has made that forever im- 
possible—but first by accepting all of life, 
something which we in America have never 
been willing to do either in art or in life; and 
then by a new selectiveness. It is only after 
a broadly affirmative art arises that a really 
selective art becomes possible.’’ Every art- 
ist sees the future through his own eyes; 
Miss Gale is no exception, what she expects 
of the novel is largely a development of her 
own technic. She has written brilliantly on 
the commonplace, and now and then has 
revealed elements of beauty not found in 
many of our realists who are content merely 
to record. At the same time it is difficult to 
forecast the development of the novel, and 
beauty is such a relative matter that none 
can tell just what form it will take. Her 
chapter on implication is also illuminating, 
for it is one of the most cherished possessions 
of any artist. The amusing sketches of 
Portage episodes are a high light in the book. 


“THE TREASON OF THE INTELLECTUALS” 


That the intellectual has betrayed the 
cause of art and culture by becoming identi- 
fied with national and patriotic aims is the 
accusation Julian Benda, a Frenchman, 
makes in a new book of spirited controversy, 
The Treason of the Intellectuals, just issued by 
William Morrow & Co. The shopkeeper has 
won, declares Benda: the bourgeoisie has not 
only conquered the intellectual but has made 
-him its best spokesman; man has turned 
from the conquest of self and man’s superior- 
ity to mere things, to the conquest of things, 
and the exaltation of the impulses which 
secured this conquest. The _ intellectual 
betrays civilization because he enjoys ma- 
terial well-being, and thinks as the herd 
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For Christm as NORTO 


SCEPTICAL 
ESSAYS 


The New Book by 
Bertrand Russell 
Author of ‘’Philosophy,”’ etc 






























' LITTLE OTIS 


By Cora B. Millay 
lilustrated by Helen Jameson Hall 
A collection of charming verses pre- 
senting life from the viewpoint of a 
small boy. Written by the mother of 
the famous Millay sisters — Norma, 
Kathleen and Edna St. Vincent 


tees 


In this book for the first time Ber- 
trand Russell gives his popular philos- 
ophy of scepticism. “One of the m« 

absorbing books of the year.’ Ph ila 
Record 50 













ANTHROPOLOGY 
AND MODERN LIFE 


By Franz Boas, Ph.D. 


In this volume the foremost American anthropolo- 

gist explains what anthropology is and shows the 

value of a knowledge of the subject to an under- 

standing of our modern life. $3.00 
2250 00n000 o 0: 


TEN 


Best Stories from the 
Scandinavian Literatures Eva Le Gallienne’s 
DENMARK'S Best Stories 


Representative stories by Andersen, Wied, Drachmann, , Civic Re rte ys 
Karl Larsen, Nexo, and others : 
NORWAY’S Best Stories 


I wenty-one stories by the best modern writers, including 
Bjérnson, Hamsun, Bojer, Sigrid Undset and others 


What Engineers Do 
By Walter D. Binger 


Here is a book for young people of whatever 
age, who want to know how skyscrapers and 
bridges are built, how surveyors use their 
instrument and other such _ interesting 
problems of engineering. An Outline of 
Construction. Ilustrated $2.75 
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Four plays which have been success- 
fully presented by Miss Le Gallienne, 

together with her direction notes and 
character interpretation 


































SWEDEN'S Best Stories Hr ye GaBLER Ibsen 
A companion volume containing works by Strindberg, 3H ee RA Goldoni 
Selma Lagerléf, Hallstrom, Bergman and others Thane Scerans FA ed 

With Biographical "Notes — Each $2.50 wexvenies Chekhov 
In one volume. Illustrated $3.50 
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. AN OUTLINE OF AESTHETICS 
Edited with Introductions by Philip N. Youtz 


This outline of Aesthetics provides a fresh and readable 
approach to art from many angles. The five volumes cover: 


The Werld, the Artsandthe Artist With Eyes of the Past 


How to Criticize 
Books 


By Llewellyn Jones 
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Irwin Edman (Philosophy) Henry Ladd (Art) Literary Editor, Chicago Evening Post 
The Judgment of Literature Scientific Method * “There is no one in America 
Henry Wells (Literary Criticism) in Aestheties 


more competent to write this 
book than Mr. ones."" — 
Baker Brownell, Prof. of Con- 
temporary Thought. North- 
western University, $1.75 


Thomas Munro 
The Mirror of the Passing World (Psychology and 
M. Cecil Allen (Painting) Aesthetics) 


Charmingly bound, the set of 5 volumes, boxed, $5.00 
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Among the New Books 


»s CFor Christmas-% 
: Che Treasured Gift * 


Best for You to Use—and 
Therefore Best for You to Give. 
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For pleasure and for helpfulness, too, \ 
Webster’sCollegiate Dictionary isideal. by, 
It is a gift to delight anyone who reads, yi \\ 
writes or studies, for it is a constant ¢/ \ 


source of the information needed most 
frequently. This Christmas give the 
handsome Bible-Paper edition of 


Websters 
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the gift that will be welcomed by the 
friend in business or professional work, , 
the student in college or high school, 
the mother at home—by all discrimi- 
nating people. It is THE BEST 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARY be- 
cause it is based upon the ‘‘ Supreme 
Authority’’, Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary. Contains a full 
vocabulary of 106,000 words with 
definitions, etymologies, pronun- 
ciations, and indications of proper 
use—a dictionary of Biography —a 
Gazetteer—a special section show- 
ing, with illustrations, the rules of 
punctuation, use of capitals, ab- 
breviations, etc. — Foreign words 
and phrases—NEW WORDS, and _} N 


a wealth of other useful information. 
































1,700 illustrations; 1,256 pages; printed y, ny 
n Bible Paper; bound in full Leather with ir 
ld stamping, $7.50; in flexible Fabrikoid, gold \ \ 
stamping, $6.00; in Special Mervia m Cloth Sf r~/ 
$5.00 Art all bookstores, or write to the t é 
publishers “\Y 
Gac Fi 
MERRIAM}-4\\ 
co. ge 
Springfield —; 2 
>. Mass. an 
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thinks. What chiefly irks Benda is the 
materialism of the age and its influence on 
things of the spirit. He finds that man is 
moved to-day by interest and pride—he 
wants to possess material advantages and 
feel himself distinct from others. In other 
words, he wants to get into real life; whereas 
the real intellectual despises possessions and 


Benda 


despises pragmatism, which teaches inter- 


tries for a place outside the real. 


estedness rather than disinterestedness, and 


regards the theory of the strong state as in- 











Che “Life in Letters of William Dean Howells” edited by 
Mildred Howells has just been published 


Mr. Howells occupted the *‘Editor’s Easy Chair’ of Harpers 
Magazine for many years. 

vidious, because it does not necessarily work 
for righteousness and peace. For the gen- 
eral immersion of intellectuals in political life 
he blames Germany, which he says was the 
first to marshal its spiritual leaders to a 
nationalistic program over one hundred years 
ago. Man fell from his high estate, says 
Benda, when he began to prefer artistic 
sensibility to reason, which is one of the 
changes wrought by modern life. Reason, 
which was preached by the Greeks, is no 
longer enthroned; of the moderns he says, 
‘the only one of their faculties they venerate 


is their artistic sensibility on which, to some 




















MEDICINE 


By CHARLLS SINGLR 





THE OXFORD HISTORY 
OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


By SAMULL ELior Morison 


An historical introduction to the Prin- 
ciples of Medicine, with an Epilogue on the 
extension of the physician’s role in modern 


“It will certainly stand for times, 

many years as the first complete “... these pages pleasantly supply much 
and satisfactory treatment of a y 
United States history.”—-Cyiristian 


Science Monitor. 


that is essential to an adequate education. 
...’—London Times. 

































































“in sleiediie slece of wok.” “. .. This fascinating book is, however, 
—New York Times. something more than a history: It also em- 
Iwo Volumes, boxed, cloth, $10.00 bodies a philosophy, a theory of fife... :. on 
Half Morocco, $25.00 —Birmingham Post. 
With 143 illustrations. $3.00 
MUSICAL = ———-| LETTERS FROM A 
DISCOURSE - FLYING OFFICER 
By Ricuarp ALprici CINDERELLA Ss By RotHesay STUART 
Richard Aldrich, who until RD WOorRTLEY 
recently has been active musi GA EN } “A vivid account of the 
cal editor of The New York | . 7 ' Flying Cérps in action on the 
Times, here discourses on sub- | By W. MacNete Dixon Western Front. It is a thrill- 
jects itical, historical, and | “A book for the young of all ing and inspiring epic of 
biographical. A very beautiful ae 4 gallantry.” —The Forum. 
ck ieom  Sie.  eieats ages. ‘Cinderella’s Garden’ stands 2.50 
press. $3.00 the tests. The narrative sparkles. 
The rg ct ve. 
g.s.pacn | Te voy» connie al es | ARE IN Tm tare 
ne a ntures oO d 1 al- 
A Biocrary ways enjoy the prima : of time wa 
ays / . - « 
"In a single volume it tray ee By 15, lacat : By ALLEN W. Seay 
: but with them ‘Cinderella’s Garden ‘ 2 
erses the career of Bach with we A new series giving a com- 
a aiaalaihinc cuireiieea. sabia must henceforth be associated.”"— plete survey of art history 
of proportion, a symmetry of New York Times. and principles in a popular 
plan and clarity of exposi- and attractive form. Profusely 
tion which are difficult to Cloth, $2.00; Lambskin, $5.00 illustrated. 2 volumes. Each 
praise with measure.”’"—Lau volume, $1.75. 
rence Gilman. $7.50 J 
) STATE ENGLISHMEN, 
4 agp FRENCHMEN, 
By Hersert W. SCHNEIDER SPANIARDS 
: ‘ By SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 
k This volume gives the reader an oppor- : 
; fasci ; d ; The author, well known lecturer 
" tunity to sce fascism projected against a aiid commie of actitin xo tie 
: variegated background of war, politics, Atlantic Monthly, cte., has taken 
ec . . ° a ° a - 
economics, philosophy, religion, and art. It the three countries which he knows 
ie . by . best at first hand, and analyzed 
is a story of dramatic adaptations to a rap- Seared ng 
a : hd what he conceives to be the main 
‘ idly changing environment. These themes psychological tendency represented 
rs are extensively illustrated by selections from by each. 
vs fascist literature and documents from fascist : an extraordinarily inter 
‘ 3 esting book.”—London Times. | 
ic history. eo 
>. 
a Probable pricc, $5.00 nats } 
n. Send for a copy of the Fall Announcement of Neu Oxford Books. 
OXFORD ERSITY P » 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Among the New Books 











_ WALTER V. McKEE 
New York City 


has « italogued his own public ations, and 
those of the English, Continental and 
Ameri in Presses, for whic h he is 
distributor in the United States. 
Tw o hundred and fifty num- 


32 University Place : 


bered copies on large yaper 
will be Ccuatal to 


the first requests. 


DOUGLAS CLEVERDON, Bristol, England 
THE FANFROLICO PRESS, London 
THE HAYMARKET PRESS, London 

| THESCHOLARTIS PRESS, London 

FIRST EDITION CLUB, of London 
| HALCYON PRESS, Maastricht, Holland 
HIGH HOUSE PRESS, Shaftesbury, England 
FOREST PRESS, Salisbury, England 
THE TRISKELE PRESS, Minneapolis 
THE MAZARIN PRESS, New York 








Dr. Cadman Says: 


**This book should be in a man’s 
vest pocket wherever he goes. I 
hope it will become the compan- 
ion of thousands.” 


It is ALL of Christ’s words, assembled in 
joined sequence, authentic because verba- 
tim, innocent of interpolations, without 
interruptions. No axe to grind. Jesus as it 
were apart, speaking for himself, telling 
his own story. 


1 few of the many others’ comments: “The best 
biography of Jesus."’ “A gripping autobiography.” 
“A divine short-story.”” “Next to the Bible the 


most important book.” “The best gift-book of all, 
next to the Bible.” 


The Complete Sayings of Jesus 
A Glowing Short-Story 
Postpaid prices: Cloth, 60 cts.; Fabrikoid, $1.10; 


Leather, de luxe, $1.60; Morocco, de luxe, $2.10. 


D. H. Pierpont & Co. 


P. O. Box 53 Williamsburg, Mass. 














extent, they base all their judgments.” The 
artist of to-day relies on sensibility to exalt 
feeling at the expense of thought, which adds 
to the decline of intellectual discipline. 
Benda could gather many examples in New 
York but his attack is directed chiefly 
against France of to-day. 


** WITHOUT CENSOR” 


The cen- 


sorship of the War years, which was so care- 


As the years pass the veil lifts. 


ful to tell us that our soldiers had embarked 
at a certain port, when all the world knew 
that it was Hoboken, fades gradually away 
and reveals how stupidly it was managed. 
But sometimes it hoodwinked the Americans 
at home in order to mislead the enemy 
abroad. Thomas M. Johnson, correspond- 
ent of the New York Sun with the A. E. F. in 
France, has revealed in a new book, Without 
Censor, just how the American censorship 
made use of publicity to spread false alarms, 
and what happened. His book is intensely 
It tells, for instance, the full 
details of the St. Mihiel drive. The tale of 
the Lost Battalion, which fought against men 


interesting. 


and hunger for days and was even attacked 
by its own artillery barrage, is here given 
The lamentable lack of 


supplies; the fact that the first gas masks sent 


with much detail. 


from the United States were useless; the 
inability of the American army to fight with 
its full strength before the War ended are 
among the facts described by Mr. Johnson, 
but best of all are the chapters devoted to 
action. He has carefully reconstructed 
details of the battles in which Americans 
were engaged and brought proof to show that 
war is a muddled and dangerous business. 
So many elements to be considered—which 
the home-town philosopher in the corner 
store never considers or comprehends. Mr. 
Johnson’s book proves that in time the 
battles of the World War will become as 
fascinating to another generation as those of 
the Civil War were to our fathers. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) 
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E. Barrington's most appealing novel since ‘‘The Divine Lady."’ 
A magnificent and stirring tale of Marie Antoinette, culminat- 
ing in the episode of the diamond necklace which brought 
about the fall of the throne. Colored frontispiece. $2.50 


THE TRAGEDY 
OF EDWARD VII 
By W. H. Edwards 


A modern psychological bio- 
graphyrevealingthepoignant 
tragedy of England's famous 
politician-king. The unhappy 
childhood of the Prince, the 
enforced idleness of. his man- 
hood, and the final brilliant 
achievements of his political 
genius, are strikingly pre- 
sented. Illustrated. $5.00 





TIBERIUS 
CAESAR 
By G. P. Baker 


Author of ‘‘Sulla the Forrunate”’ 


A thoroughly entertaining 
yet scholarly biography of 
the ‘‘Caesar’’ of the New 
Testament, his political 
struggles, his relations with 
women, his influence upon 
modern European civiliza- 
tion. $3.50 
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William J. Locke in a most delightful vein 


JOSHUA'S VISION 


Locke at his best in a novel peppered with wit and satire and relieved 
with charming whimsy. The story of a prosaic manufacturer, his fortune 
who leaves the practical realms of business for the land of illusion. 
Urbane, agreeable, thoroughly absorbir 


THE EMPRESS OF HEARTS | 


By E. Barrington 


4 








g, with a surprising ending 
$2.50 
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ON WANDER~ 
ING WHEELS 


By Jan and Cora Gordon 





These well-known literary 
and artistic vagabonds turn 
their attention to the United 
States and recount delight- 
fully their experiences 
through roadside camps from 
Maine to Georgia in an old 
sedan car. With many illus- 
trations by the authors. 
$3.50 


SCHUBERT 


THE MAN 
By Oscar Bie 


ing text 


This masterly, sympathetic 
life of Franz Schubert has 
been chosen as the official 
biography for the Centennial 
this year. Illustrated. $3.00 


THE CLIPPER SHIP 
By Hawthorne Daniel 


The story of these matchless vessels 
which made America supreme on the seas 
prior to the Civil War. Brimming with 
thrilling incident and interesting side 
lights on sea life. A splendid gift for men 
and boys. Elaborately illustrated. $2.50 


pictures 








THE BEST 
SHORT STORIES 


OF 1928 
Edited by Edward J. 


Included in the 14th Annual 
issue Of this famous anthol- 


Bromfield, 
allachan, Fannie 
Hurst, Irvin S. Cobb, Dorothy 
Parker, and thirteen others 
judged to be the best of the 


THE BEST PLAYS 
OF 1927-1928 
Edited by Burns Mantle 


Ninth annual issue contain- 


Strange Interlude, The Royal 
Family, Coquette and seven 
other leading successes, as 
well as yearbook informa- 
tion about the theatre. $3.00 


ENGLAND 

BEAUTIFUL 

By Wallace Nutting 
The famous scenic photo- 
grapher reveals the charm 
and beauty of England, espe- 
cially the rural countryside, 
in this volume of magnificent 


descriptive text. Boxed, $5.00 
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stories by Lowis 
Dorothy Canfield, 























$2.50 
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Among the New Books 


The Children’s Christmas Book Voyage 


By Virginia Kirkus 


LL aboard the treasure ship bound for 
A children’s book land! It is the most 
thrilling of voyages, for there is no 

limit to the seas and ports one may visit. 
What better gift for Christmas than an op- 
portunity to voyage uncharted seas through 
books? A lasting gift, and a gift that brings 
more, far more, than the immediate joy of 
the individual book, the joy of opening new 


worlds to fresh young 
eves and minds and 
hearts. 


The special 
tion at the moment 
comes from reluctantly 


inspira- 


closing the new volume 
by Cornelia Meigs— 
Weather (Lit- 
A thrilling 
tale of seafaring, of ad- 
ventures with Indians, 
Chinese pirates, and 
trading in the days of 
clipper ships when the 
War of Independence 
had left the colonists 
financially exhausted 
and the future of trade 
and shipping was at 
stake. It paints a vivid 
picture of the days and 


Clearing 
tle, Brown). 


presents a new aspect 
of America’s making, 
and one that young and 
old will find stimulating 
and inspiring. Trade Wind, the prize winner 
last year, led one to expect great things of 
Cornelia Meigs, and this second volume in 
the same field meets and passes our highest 
hopes. A book for the difficult teens, and a 
book that parents will enjoy with their sons 
and daughters. 

Another, and, very different, book which 
brought its own reward to the jaded reviewer 
is John Bennett's new volume, The Pigtail of 
Ah Lee Ben Loo (Longmans, Green). Itisa 
collection of stories, poems, and entrancing 
silhouettes, gathered over a number of years, 
and giving one much the same sort of thrill as 
Howard Pyle’s Wonderclock Tales and Pepper 
and Salt, Nonsense made real, humor and 
subtle satire, a folk quality indefinable but 





From “Canute Whistlewinks” 
Send them to the land of 
Once-Upon-A-Time — 
with books 


evident, and ever the essence of a good story, 
well told. We wish the book were less bulky! 

Two volumes that fill an ever-present 
need for satisfactory animal material are 
The Larger Beasts and The Smaller Beasts by 
Eric Fitch Daglish, illustrated with wood- 
cuts opposite page of text. Nice 
square books, unpretentious and inexpensive, 
but very satisfying in their simple presenta- 
tion of the salient facts 
about each of the ani- 
and in their ac- 
curate depicting of those 
animals. And we like 
the separation of the 
animals into “larger” 
and **smaller”’—so often 
when they are classed 
all together the children 
gain a wrong impression 
of their relative size. 
(Published in this coun- 
try by William Morrow.) 

Don’t miss The Night 
Before Christmas illus- 
trated by Elizabeth Me- 
Kinstry (Dutton). Of 
course, the poem is as 
important a part of 
every child’s Christmas 
as is the turkey and the 
Christmas tree. But 
never have we 
seen quite so entranc- 
ing a presentation as 
this one, fanciful, with that inimitable humor 
that is Elizabeth McKinstry’s very own, 
gorgeously colorful, stirring imagination and 
sense of beauty, and with a singularly satis- 
fying sense of unity and completeness, of the 
perfect setting, the perfect working out of an 
unusual conception. 

The Land of Dreams, poems by William 
Blake, selected and illustrated by Pamela 
Bianco, is another exquisite bit of book mak- 
ing. It’s a very satisfying collection, intro- 
ducing many unfamiliar poems along with 
many that we could not forego, no matter 
how many times they have been repeated. 
And the illustrations have caught the 
fragrance, the fragility of the poems them- 
(Macmillan. ) 


each 
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before 


selves. 
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j OBODY ever saw a Mother Goose like 
XN this one! Nobody dreamed there could be 
one so beautiful. For most great artists would 

feel unable to devote two years to illustrating 
nursery rhymes children love. Yet WILLY 
POGANY did it—and his Mother Goose is 
ready for your child this 
Christmas! And whata 
Mother Goose! WILLY PO- 
GANY has re-created the 
beloved old friends of child- 
hood. They skip through 
these 152 vivacious pages 

| with a zest that delights 
every youngster. Each ofthe 
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63 full page color pictures 
glows with the same lovely 
hues that have made Po- 
gany’s paintings famous. A 
glanceatthis bookisenough 
to convince you that here is 
THE Mother Goose to give 
children this Christmas. See 
it now in any bookshop. 





Make children you know happy/y 
éwith Willy Pogany’s Mother Goose.{j) 


Hungary years 
ago. A ragged boy 
gazing through a 
shop window at a 
gaudy Mother 
Goose Book— 
dreaming of the 
one he would 
draw if he ever 
became a great 
artist! 

Ever since, 
Willy Pogany has 
remembered his 
boyhood dream! 
Now at last, after 
lavishing two 
years upon it, 
Willy Pogany's 
Mother Goose is 
finished. See it at 


vour dealer's now! 





















{ Jot down their names here and 
take this memo to your bookseller) 






, - : a g 
ALLY POGANY— 
ae at ALL BOOK ee , 
Published by THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 381 Fourth Ave., New Yor SASSY EASS 
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Among the New Books 
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POEMS FOR PETER 


By Lysbeth Boyd Boric 


The gay lilt and humor of t enchanting verses 
for children will ca them to be re-read year after 
vear. Exquisite scissor-cut"' illustrations by Lisl 
Ilummel appear on every page. $1.75 


THE SPLENDID 
BUCCANEER 
By Rupert Sargent Holland 


Holland's best book for boys. 4 idlustrations | 
Stafford Good $2.00 


THE KING 
OF THE 
AIR 

By E. Keble 


Chatterton 





rat wi r le in 

\ir’ int top fligt 

rattor D. Cammerot 
$1.75 

HARRIET’S CHOICE 
By Jane Abbott 

Mr \ tt knows w to tell a stery rg ind 
conceal a mystery to the end, /llustrated. $1.75 


— Ina New Edition — 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN 


WONDERLAND 
Added to the fam Stories All Children Love 
Series. Each $1.50 


LIPPINCOTT 











| 


There is one age that seems to be too 
often neglected by publishers and authors 
that is the little girl of eight, nine, and ten 
Skip Come A Lou by Ada Claire Darby 
Stokes) is the right sort of book for this age. 
The story of a little girl of pioneer days, 
Medora, and of life in a frontier town, of 
Jinny the little slave girl, and of Possum the 
dog. Charmingly written and with most of 
the ingredients that little girls demand. We 
fecl that perhaps the author let) slip an 
opportunity of filling ina more colorful back- 
ground, of showing something of the pioneer 
life. But none the less, the story has real 
merit, 

The Lonesomest Doll by Abbie Farwell 
Brown with the Rackham — illustrations 

Houghton, Mifflin) is one of the most at- 





ad 
“VETERINARY FOR DRAGONS” 


Silhouette by John Bennett from his “The Pigtail 
of Ah Lee Ben Loo” 


tractive books of the vear. Occasionally one 
feels that perhaps Rackham has a sophistica 
tion that appeals to adults rather than to 
children, but in this delightful volume he has 
given us just the sort of simple, whimsical 
drawings that fit the charming story of the 
haughty little queen who did not know how 
to play and the beautiful doll who was lone 
some because she had no one to mother her 
Those who have known and loved this story 
for vears will welcome it in this new setting. 

Alida Sims Malkus is one of the com 
paratively new writers for girls who is giving 
us something worth while. Her last vear’s 
book marked her as a good spinner of tales; 
but this year The Dragonfly of Zuni (Har 
court, Brace) takes her much farther and 
marks her as a student of our national back 
ground, and as one who sees its drama and 
its color and its poetry, and seizes upon the 
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Books for Boys and Girls 





Now Young People Have a Chance to Enjoy This Classic! 


ABE LINCOLN GROWS UP 
by CARL SANDBURG 


This includes the first 27 chapters of Carl Sandburg’s ** Abraham Lincoln: 
rhe Prairie Years,” set in large, clear type and illustrated by James Daugh- 
erty. In a line and style all his own, the illustrator portrays incidents hu- 
morous and tragic in the life of young Abe, from his earliest appearance in a 
rude, home-made cradle to his departure, at 19, for New Salem to make his 
fortune. Text and pictures riake this a volume that any American boy or 
girl should be proud to own, one that will be read and reread until such time 
as its possessor is old enough to explore the further riches of the larger work 


from which it is taken. 


A PAIR OF 
ROVERS 
by 
John Lesterman 
An original story of sea ad- 
venture. By the author of 


“A Sailor of Napoleon,” et« 
llustrated, $2.00 


ADVENTURE 
WAITS 
Edited by 

Helen Ferris 

Miss Ferris, former editor of 
The American Girl, has col- 


lected here a dozen very 
different stories of definite 


literary quality — Berco- 
vici’s ‘‘Steel Against Steel,” 
Zona Gale’s ** The Night of 


the Storm,” Joseph Con- 
rad's “‘The Lagoon,” etc. 
Each story is preceded by a 
short page of introductory 
text. $2.50 


GREEN MAGIC 
Edited by 
Romer Wilson 


\ collection of the world's 
best fairy stories, charm 
ingly illustrated by Vio_ri 
BRUNTON, containing 448 
pages. $2.50 


$2.50 








For k-very Home witha Piano 


‘New Songs for 
“New Voices 


SELECTED by DAVID and CLARA 
MANNES and LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


Of the hundred songs included, seventy- 
hive have been composed specially for 
the book, by most of the distinguished 
living composers, old and young, of this 
country. Some of the most tamous 
poets have contributed the words, in- 
cluding Carl Sandburg, Walter de la 
Mare, Elinor Wylie, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. Profusely Illustrated by Peggy 
Bacon $5.00 





***New Songs for 
New Voices’ is by 
way of being an 
oasis In an Cspe- 
cially arid des- 
ert.’"°—DEEMS 
TAYLOR in The 
Saturday Review. 











Some Old Favorites 


Louis U ntermeyer, L:ditor 


THIS SINGING WORLD $3.00 
Carl Sandburg 

ROOTABAGA STORIES $2.00 

ROOTABAGA PIGEONS $2.00 





LENAPE TRAILS 
by 


Clifton Lisle 


\ stirring tale of two Quak- 
er boys in the days when 
**Penn’s Woods” were be- 
ing settled. 

Illustrated, $2.00 


THE DRAGON 
FLY OF ZUNI 
by 
Alida Sims 
Malkus 


Mrs. Malkus, whose Raquel 
of the Ranch Country was so 
well liked by girls, tells here 
the story of Squash Blos- 
som, a young Pueblo Indian 
girl. This is a book written 
from first-hand knowledge, 
filled with the detail ot 
Zuni customs, superstitions 
and ceremonials, and relat- 
ing a stirring romance as 
well. lilustrated, $2.50 


LONGSHANKS 


by 
Stephen W. 
Meader 


“T have not read so good a 
yarn of its kind in months: 
a journey down the Missis- 
sippi in 1828, exciting and 
accurate. The hero is Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” — May 
LAMBERTON BECKER in The 
Saturday Review. 
Illustrated, $2.00 
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Among the New Books 





| From Nine to Fifteen 


For THE CHILDREN 


} 
| The Topaz Seal 
$1. 50 | by Edith Heal 


\ juvenile mystery of the Jamestown Colony, 
2 aid rich in narrative interest and historical sig 
| nificance 
-¢ r 
Me and Andy 
. 
$1.50 by Raymond Kelly 
x : d \ thoroughly human boy and dog story written 


in the first person with boyish candor 


The Treasure of 
Belden Place 


4 delightful mystery story! 
by Frances Cavanah 


$1.50 Patsy and Patty hunt for a hidden treasure 
P through a long summer vacation. And of course 
t they find it 
lf your nearest bookstore does not have the books, 
return this coupon with your check. We pay the 
Please send me a copy of each of the books 
checked above for which I enclose | 
| 
| 
Name. . 
Address 
City.. State 


Laidlaw Brothers Trade Department 
2001 Calumet Avenue Chicago 














FI Sieuiaalte 
New Book for Girls 


THE ty OF UMBRIA 
efance owe 
Aittea sees of thrillss 30 
and hich purpose ’ 


THE THOMAS FLEET COMPANY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


FREE 222 fase Catalog 


Authoritative, reliable, completely indexed 352-page 34th 
Annual Ilustre ated Catz tlog sent FREE. Assists in selecting best 
books of all publishers. Lists over 25,000 books. Any selection at 
bargain prices. Used by schools, colleges, librarians, individuals 
Save money ape cial a ounts and credit terms. A postcard will 
bring a catalog FRE 

THE BOOK Su PPLY COMPANY, Dept. 14 
564-566 West Monroe Street Chic ago, Illinois 
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romance and depicts it in such a way as to 

catch and hold the interest of her readers, of 
whatever age. Here is a story of an Indian 
girl, “the fairest of the maids of Zuni,” and 
of her friendship with a white girl, against a 
vivid background of life in the village. Alida 
Malkus knows the Southwest intimately and 
carries the reader right into the heart of the 
Pueblo village. 

Another Indian book of real merit on this 
fall’s list is Rumbling Wings and other Indian 
Tales by Arthur C. Parker (Doubleday, 
Doran). To those who know Skunny Wundy 
and The Indian How Book Arthur Parker 
needs no introduction. For in these volumes 
he has told the stories that have for genera- 
tions been told in the bark houses of the 
[roquois before the white men came, and has 











FROM “POEMS FOR PETER” 
by Lysbeth Boyd Borie 


depicted the life and the customs of the In- 
dians for the delight of white boys and girls. 
This third volume is a collection of the tales 
of wonder and wisdom that Rumbling Wings, 
Skunny Wundy’s uncle and the story teller 
of the Onagee, told to Skunny Wundy—tales 
of adventure, magic, and animal lore. 
Speaking of animal lore, is there one of 
you who forgets the thrill with which you 
read every line of the Jungle Books, with 
particular joy in the Mowgli stories? And 
how many of you got a similar thrill from 
Shasta of the Wolves, by Olaf Baker? Well, 
here is a new volume by Olaf Baker that has 
inherited the traditions of Mowgli, that has 
caught once more the glamour of Shasta— 
Panther Magic. It is one of those books that 
ought to be unpigeonholed, that ought to be 
a book for grown-ups who have not lost the 
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Your Children Can Be Cured of Fear of the Dark 
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E Dark is kind and cozy, ar Sates so Daytine 
| The Dark is soft and deep; Could close its tired eyes 
= The Dark will pat my pillow And sleep a while in comfort 
rT And love me asi sleep. t Beneath the starry skies. 
i iv 
| ( | ‘The Dark is smooth as velvet, | ) The Daytime, juse like children, 


And gentle as the air, Needs rest from work and pley, 





Jonn Maaros 








4 nit he is good to children < So it can gyve us children 
Z| id people everywhere. 2 Another happy day 
A "The Dark can see and love me a God made the Dark for children 
sf aoe 4 And birdies in their nest. 
ves me dreams resting, All in the Dark He watches 
| brings the genile} Night. Gparde us while we rest 


JOHN MARTIN'S BOOK 
Ze CHILD'S 
» MAGAZINE The poem GOD’S DARK—written by John Martin, 

; i the children’s friend and editor of John Martin’s Book, 
THE CHILD’S MAGAZINE,—has cured thousands of 
children of their fear of “The Dark.” The book contains 
this well loved poem and other bedtime verses and songs. 

We offer you an autographed copy absolutely free with 
your subscription to THE CHILD’S MAGAZINE. This 
book fulfills the need of every mother who realizes that 
night thoughts must be sweet thoughts if the daily life of 
the child is to increase in happiness and fineness of char- 
acter. You can have this beautiful gift book for the price 
of the magazine alone! 





... - and with his unerring sense of what the child needs John Martin 
edits his children’s magazine 


John Martin’s Book, THE CHILD'S MAGAZINE, gives simple, fascinating pages for the three- 
year-old and it covers the varied interests of every child through his tenth year. It is the de lure 
magazine in the juvenile field—the magazine you are sure to subscribe for if you want your children 
to have the BEST. 


Mothers call it a liberal education, filled as it is with pictures, stories, information, history, 
nature, entertainment, and always a welcome abundance of things to do and make, 


Your children need the magazine and you always need bedtime stories. Get both of them now. 
lTHE CHILD’S MAGAZINE is $5. for a period of 15 months and God’s Dark will be sent free. 
\ct at once as the offer is limited. 


WHY NOT MAKE IT A CHRISTMAS GIFT? 


Let me express my appreciation of John Martin Harpers 12-28 


ir work in giving children a maga- 33 West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 
e broad enough to fit all minds, and | y 

magazine which, from cover to cover Please enter a subscription for John Martin’s Book, THE CHILD’S 
eee ‘ sine? ; et MAGAZINE for 15 months and send the book GOD’S DARK. I enclose 

ars only constructive thoughts. You | 


my check [ ] or send me bill for $5.00, 
point out so clearly to us mothers the 


jyic that may be wrought tf we use 
thoughts of love. I think John 

irtin’s magazine might well be called 

The Child’s and Mother’s Magazine.” 
Mrs. G. R. F., Union City, Ind. | 
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THE WORLD IN PICTURES 


A Series of Illustrated Gift Books 


| EMARKABLE Handbooks describing by artistic photo- 
graphs taken by leading art photographers of the world 
like Hoppé, Hielscher, Hiirlimann, etc., the scenic and monu- 
mental beauty of the different countries 
Each volume consists of about 300 pictures reproduced in the 
best rotogravure process with short introductory text. 


Size 4to, Price $7.50 | 


Of Recent Publication: 
PICTURESOUE oo The Landscape, the Monu- 
ments and the ople. Pictures and text by Dr. M. 
Hiirlimann 


PICTURESQUE AUSTRIA, The Landscape and Archi- 


tecture. Pictures by Kurt Hielscher, text by Dr. R. 
Guby 

ROMANTIC — A. Pictures and text by E. O 
Hoppé. The }. Times Book Review has taken by per- 


mission at pS. times, no less than 15 different 
pictures of this unusual publication, showing the unusual 
diversity of this volume. It is by far the most representa- 
tive vi lume of pictures of the United States, and an 
excellent giftbook 
PICTURESQUE GREECE. Pictures by H. Holdt, text by 
Hugo yon Hofmannsthal. An unusual volume reviving 
the classic beauty of Greece 
P reviously published similar volumes equally priced on 
the following countries: Germany, France, Italy, Spain, 
England, Jug slavia, Palestine North Africa, S« andinavia, 
( a, Ca ada, Mexicc 


B. WESTERMANN CO., INC. 


Publishers 
13 West 46th Street, New York 
—_ - 


t | 








love of the woods and for boys and girls who 
are just coming into their own realm of 
nature love. It is a thrilling tale of the ad- 
ventures of Thunder Boy, half Indian, half 
white, and of Manoo, the tawny panther, 
of Indian raids, of a background of treachery 
and hatred, and the struggle to bring honesty 
and right through to victory. A powerful 
book, and one for which we prophesy a long 
life. The illustrations by Kurt Wiese are a 
skilful presentation of the spirit of the woods. 

Space for two more books—and here we 

are faced with the bewildering last-minute 
copies that have been pouring in since we 
thought the chance for reviewing any further 
titles was past. And there are so many we 
should like to tell vou about that it is almost 
impossible to decide. The Wonderful Loco- 
motive by Cornelia Meigs (Macmillan) is one 
that we simply can’t resist. We don’t know 
quite which we like best—the entrancing 
story of the old locomotive 44 which made 
the record run to San Francisco, with lucky 
Peter at the throttle, and Sven the retired 
engineer, who was Peter's very best friend 
or the delightful illustrations by Berta and 
Elmer Hader, strong black and whites that 
come on every page, a few vivid color pic- 
tures, and one especially nice double-spread 
of the circus train in the middle of the book. 
Evidently the Haders know just what little 
boys and girls are going to want in a book 
about engines and trains, and equally evi- 
dently, they know all about trains them- 
selves. 

And then there is Little Heiskell by Isabelle 
Hurlbutt (Dutton). It is a Christmas story 
about the little soldier that stood on the top 
of the weathervane overlooking the quaint 
old Maryland town, Hagerstown. There he 
stood since Colonial days; and this special 
Christmas Eve he slid down his pole and 
started for the marketplace. His adven- 
tures are unique and he sees inside the homes 
and the hearts of the people. Some of the 
happenings carry one back in memory to the 
first reading of Dickens’s Christmas Carol. 
The illustrations are exactly right. Alida 
Conover, the artist, must have been with 
Little Heiskell on his journey, and she must 
know the way to the heart of a child. Gay, 
humorous, simple, they have given a delight- 
ful story a delightful setting. 

When one looks over the array of books, 
new and old, one thinks of all the children 
who want books the year through, and one 
feels that now is the time to give year-round 
gifts, books that may be read and re-read, 
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THE CONFEDERATE # 
PRIVATEERS a 


By William M. Robinson, Jr. ie 





Here is action and adventure —a rollicking book anda sound con- "3 


tribution to Civil War History. Records of all the Confederate privateers are 





> 
Tet 
a> 


given — their successes and failures, their ultimate fates — written by a South- 


THE ern gentleman from the Southern point of view. 


M ODERN Bound in Confederate grey cloth, Illustrated. Price $4.00. 


ENGLISH AMERICAN 
NOVEL FOREIGN 
By Wilbur L. Cross RELATIONS 


Editor of The Yale Review 192 8 : 


Charles P. Howland “4 
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A diverting and stimulating 


essay by one of the most acute 
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and competent of contempo- 





No such impartial account of our relations 
rary Americancritics.Mr.Cross 


discusses all the best known writers of modern English 
fiction. The volume carries a useful bibliography. 


with other countries has heretofore been 


presented. Prepared under the direction 





of the Council on Foreign Relations, 
Price $1.00. it is certain to be the outstanding 


book in a field of deep and in- mt 


2, 
é 


creasing interest. 


CHARLES DICKENS 


Library Edition, $5.00. 
Specially Bound Edition, $12.00. 


AS A LEGAL HISTORIAN o 


By William S. Holdsworth 
Vinerian Professor of Law at Oxford University 











ns 

In this delightful little book the legal characters of Dickens are held up i 

for inspection. There is plenty of humor and color in this picture of the YALE + 

early British Law Courts. As A. Edward Newton says, “A good time is UNIVERSITY Sf 

+ in store for the reader” of “this fascinating book.” PRESS am 
. ‘ New Haven, Connecticut 32 
3 inoathnian Publishers of a 
: . Pek 

} Illustrated Christmas Announcement a renga jg “4 
4 sent on request The Yale Review v¥ 
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books on themes 


of the hour 
oN 
IAN 
ry’ — ¥& Dy. 
TINKER AND Vian? 
THINKER: 
JOUN BUNYAN 
by William Hamilton Nelson 
With six illustrations by Ralph Chessé 
A robust, lively story of John Bunyan and 


his times. $1.50 





THE DRIFT OF THE DAY 

by Burris Jenkins 

Showing the drift on American Paganism; 
What); The Church —W hich 
and on other topics which con- 
$2.00 


Spirituality 
Way? 


cern the modern mind. 





CATHOLICISM 
and the American Mind 
by Winfred Ernest Garrison 
Pronounced by many to be the best book 
for the 

Catholie reader, Three printings. 


Catholicism non- 


$2.50 


on Roman 





aT OTABLE POEMS 
Compiled by Clark-Gillespie 


“The best collection of short and oc- 


casional verse since the Oxford Book of 


Verse,” as one reviewer put. it. 500 poems 
selected from the inspirational verse of 


300 poets. Three printings. $2.50 





SHODDY 
by Dan Brummitt 


A slice of American life. Bonafede and 


Middleton are now known to thousands of 


book readers. Shoddy versus wool — in life 


as in cloth. Four printings. $2.00 


AT BOOK STORES 


Willett, Clark & Colby 


140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
4M) Fifth Avenue, New Yorl: 
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that will form a part of their equipment for 
life. Don't choose books lightly for children. 
Don’t select them for their appearance only, 
Children are, after all, people. They have 
as much individuality as grown-ups—per- 
haps more, for they have not had the edges 
rubbed off vet, and books must be selected 
for the individual child, with his particular 
interests and tastes in mind. 
hook for every child. 


guide-posts, 


There is a 
ry’ 
Ihese are merely 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 

Psychology, psychoanalysis, crowd psy- 
chology, behaviorism, and also biography, 
physical culture, and books on sex have been 
requested in two letters this month. As 
both writers expressed the desire for lists on 
the first group of subjects and varied their 
other requests, they are being answered to- 
gether. From Orte, Cuba, came one letter 
written by D. M. Walters; while the other 
was from Elma Hunt of Chicago, Ill For 
popular books on psychology there are: 
Applied Psychology by A. 'T. Poffenberg, 
$4.00, D. Appleton & Co., 35 West 32d 
St., New York City; That Mind of Yours by 
D. B. Leary, $1.75, J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Short Outline of Compara- 
tive Psychology by C. J. Warden, $1.00, W. 
W. Norton & Co., Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York City; Psychology by Robert S. Wood- 
worth, $3.00, Henry Holt & Co., 1 Park Ave., 
New York City; and Dynamie Psychology by 
Don Thomas Venner Moore, $3.00, also a 
Lippincott publication. 
analysis are: Problem of Lay-Analysis by 
Sigmund Freud, $2.50, Brentano, 1 West 
t7th St., New York City, A General Introduc- 
tion to Psychoanalysis by Freud, $4.50, 
Horace Liveright, 61 West 48th St., New 
York City, and Psychoanalysis Explained 
and Criticized by A. E. Baker, $1.50, The 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. The Crowd and The World in Revolt, 
both by Gustave Le Bon, and published by 
The Macmillan Co., are suggested for reading 
on crowd psychology. The former is priced 
at $1.50, a new popular edition, and the 
latter sells for $4.00. The following titles 
should prove good reading on behaviorism: 
Influencing Human Behavior by H. A. Over- 
street, $3.00, W. W. Norton & Co., New 
York City; About Ourselves, also by Over- 
street, and published at $3.00 by Norton; 
Behaviorism by John B. Watson, $3.00, also 
a Norton book; Ways of Behaviorism by J. 
B. Watson, $2.00, The House of Harper; 


Books on psycho- 
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Novels 


















By Thames 
Williamson 
An epic of Amer- 


By James B. Wharton 
“Damn Good!” say Capt. John 
Thomason, Jr. $2 


NOTHING IS 


SACRED 
By Josephine Herbst 
**A swell book” says Ring Lard 


ner, 92.00 


DIVERSEY 
By MacKinlay Kantor 
Crime in Chicago $2.00 
CHURCHILL 
STREET 
By Mildred Wasson 


B A New England tale of love 
B after thirty. $2.00 


b THIS WAY OUT 


Gift Suggestions from a Distinguished List 


“It would be difficult to overpraise this remarkable study of a 
‘reat poet and his works. There is not a dull line in the whole 
ok.”* — Dorothy Canfield Fisher $s 


Published in conjunction with’ E. V. Mitchell (Hartford) 


THE FOURTH MUSKETEER 


A Life of Alexander Dumas 
By J. Lucas-Dubreton 


The story of the 
>xtrat nt th sv he ever invented Cea 
extravavant than any he ever invented $3.00 


_ THORNTON WILDER’S New Book 
The Angel That Troubled the Waters 


Dramatic moments in the form of sixteen plays 

First limited trade edition $7.50 
OUR 

PREHISTORIC IN 


ANCESTORS 
By Herdman Fitzgerald 









Best-Selling Biography 
FRANCOIS VILLON 


By D. B. Wyndham Lewis 


Preface by Hilaire Belloc 





nan whose ‘life is a romance more 





Resular edition $2.5 


HOME LIFE 
HISTORY 


i. By Philip Littell ; Cleland = C. Thompson Walker 
¥ $2.50 “Clear, accurate, excellent. 
y American Mercury Vivid, scholarly, entertain- 















| THE SPLENDID 





















Illustrated. 


ie RENEGADE 

ven t =6By J. H. McCulloch 

rhs it $2.00 

-¢¢ Mi THE SEARCH 
(| RELENTLESS 


By Constance Lindsay 
Skinner $2.0 


; Juveniles 
» If You Want to Fly 

By Alexander Klemin $2.50 
t Millions of Cats 
By Wanda Gag $1.25 

The Seal of the White Buddha 
; By Hawthorne Daniel $2.00 
BR The Red Horse 

; By Elsa Moeschlin $1.50 
The Bastable Children 

By E. Nesbit $3.00 

Timothy Travels 

By Daisy Neumann $2.50 
Boy of the Desert 

By Eunice Tietjens $2.50 
Each book illustrated 


WRITE FOR HOLIDAY CATALOG OF NEW BOOKS 


COWARD-ACCC A Ri ta 


425 FOURTH AVE..NEW YORK 


$5.00 ing. Illustrated. $4.00 


: 
; 
: 
4 
i 
By John Gloag and 
{ 
: 
& 
; 
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UNDERSTANDING INDIA 


By Gertrude Marvin Williams 


A sympathetic study of the real India. Illustrated $3.50 } 


CHINA’S MILLIONS 
By Anna Louise Strong 


Combines racy narrative with social 
interpretation. Illustrated 
$4.00 


Miscellaneous 


Two Gentlemen and a Lady 
By Alexander Woollcott 
Roguish dog stories. Illustrated by Edwina. $2.50 
Venus Invisible By Nathalia Crane $2.50 
Shifting Scenes of the Modern Euro- 
pean Theatre By Hallie Flanagan 
Illustrated $3.50 
Freedom in the Modern World 
Edited by Horace M. Kallen $2.50 
The Three Owls By Aune Carroll 
Moore Iilustrated $3.00 
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Save YourEye esf 


Prof. E. L. Eaton, University of ‘y » Says: 
“It is a joy to read a book of any size 

ly in a rocking chair. Thou 
a new joy reading while resting. 


Insures 
Correct 
Posture 











Atlasta Long Felt Human Want is Filled by the Invention of this 
Great Necessity—Dr. Farrington’s Portable 


Reading Table for the Lap 


Conserves ede Prolongs the 


LIFE OF YOUR EYES 


Here {s the helper you have always needed, It saves 
your eyes—conserves your energy — permits concen- 
tration with real relaxation and absolute comfort,The 
Farrington supp 8 books, magazines, reading mat- 
ter,typewriter, writing materials,etc. atjust theright 
angie to insure correct vision, regardlessof position. 
SIT RIGHT — READ RIGHT 
—FEEL RIGHT 
Think what this een Comfort, 
enjoyment,greater mentalan¢ i phy- 
sical energies. Greater facility f< ms 
mechanics of reading or writing. 
Genuine Telanation. The Farring- 
ton allows you to assume & com- 
fortable position when reading, 
writing, etc. 


Students was a > Use 
Men, Women and 

Should HAVE A "FARRINGTON 
You cannot afford to go longer without this re- 
markable device for the conservation of your vital 
forces. It will he!p everyone who reads, writ« yO” 
or works, It is indespensable to invalids, NS 
” + 

J 

| 

















sick folks and shut-ins. 


Nature DemandsIts Use 


— Prevents Eyestrain \ 
—Insures Correct Posture ; 
—Conserves Mental Energy | 
—PermitsGreater Concentration 
—Conserves all Vital Forces 


IDEAL GIFT 
STYLES a PRICES 


L 

















You couldn't buy amore practical § * Mo « + $5.00 
@iftthan the Farrington.\t’alight 1. Natural Finan *- 6.50 
(ees than 4402s.) handy,durable, 2. Walnut ny *- 7.50 
portable, collapsible and instant- 3- Ww - 7.50 
ly adjustable to any position.Size 3 alnut > 2 
12x18 inches, folds to one inch. 














State Style Desired 


PREPAID IN U.S. A. If you wish Sable equipped with 
special detachable legs, as chown,add $1 to above price. 


SEND NOW S30" 


/ lighted with the Farrington. 
/ Yourmoney back after 5 days 
y/ ‘trial, if you are not satisfied. 
Personal check accepted or 

. sent C. O. D., if desired. 


THE FARRINGTON 
COMPANY 


Should last a lifetime. 












~"" 21 W. Elm 
Dept. H10 
Chicago, 

bial Illinois 





New Books 


Why We Behave Like 
George A. Dorsey, $4.00, also Harper’s; and 
Why We Misbehave by Samuel D. Schmal- 
hausen, $3.00, published by Macaulay, New 
York City. D. M. Walters asked for books 


on sex, biography, 


Human Beings by 


and physical culture. 
There are, Roamin? in the 
Lauder, $3.50, J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa., My Life by 
Isadora Duncan, $5.00, Horace Liveright, 
New York City; Pieter Stuyvesant and His 
Times by Hendrik Willem van Loon, $4.00, 
Henry Holt Co., New York City; The Naked 
Truth by Claire Sheridan, $5.00, Harper's; 
Lenin by Valeriu Marcu, $5.00, The Mac- 
millan Co., New York City; and Marimilian 
and Charlotte of 
$12.50 the set of two volumes, Alfred A. 
Knopf Co., 530 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
in Physical Education by J. F. 
Williams, $3.00, W. B. Saunders Co., West 
Philadelphia, Pa., and 
New Physical Education by T. D. Wood and 
R. F. Cassidy, $2.40, The Macmillan Co., 
should be useful books for our correspondent. 
Several books on sex are: Sex and the Love- 
Life by W. J. Fielding, $2.50, Dodd, Mead 
& Co., Fourth Ave. and 30th St., New York 
City; Man and Woman by Havelock Ellis, 
$4.50, The Macmillan Co.; Love-Life in 
Nature by W. Bolsche, $10.00 for the two- 
volume set, Liveright, New York 


City. This correspondent also asked for 


for biography: 


Gloamin’ by Harry 


Mexico by Egon Corti, 


Principles 


Washington Square, 


Horace 


two novels, one of which, Peep of Day, we 
were unable to find listed. The writer did 
not give the author’s name. The other 
novel is The Mother's Recompense by Edith 
Wharton. 


novels of distinction” 


This is now published in “the 
by Grosset and Dun- 
lap, 1140 Broadway, New York City, priced 
$1.00. Miss Hunt, 


of books on psychology, 


beside wanting the list 
ete., asked for in- 
telligence tests. The books by Lewis M. 
Terman, published by Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
of Boston, Mass., 


Hunt's purpose. 


will doubtless answer Miss 
The titles of these are: 
Measurement of Intelligence, $2.00, Test Mate- 
rial for the Measurement of Intelligence, $1.00, 











| oved ladies! gallanj men 
| unutterable rogues! 
| everyday human beings! 





i are here for you and your friends 

" In the Nelson New Century tell you of human trag- 
y. Library you may have your edies and human heart- 
choice from Dickens’ Tiny aches—all of life’s joys and 
st Tim to Stevenson’s Dr. sorrows and more of its 





Jekyll and Mr. Hyde and 
be sure to find something to 


loveliness than one short 
life can usually experience. 


" please the hardest-to-please 7% [7re".Ci., Bound in real leather, dec- 
* on your Christmas List. orated in gold—a rare value at $2.50 


ad Romance,travel,poetry anddrama_ each and a DeLuxe edition in black 
—Scott, Hugo, Tennyson, Poe—a Morocco especially suitable for 
book for every taste and every gifts, $3.00 a volume. The contents 

mood—books that will carry you to will delight your mind, the bind- 
“i far lands and fair places—that will ings will grace the finest library. 
me 


- 165 Merry Christmases 
a NELSON NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


ith THE BOOK FITS THE POCKET—THE PRICE, THE POCKETBOOK 
the 


uli- 
ned THOMAS NELSON & SONS, NEW YORK cw Who began publishing in 1798 


list Pree eee ee KKK KK eK KKK KK KK KKK KKK CK KK KCK KKK KKK KK Seaenaaneeee 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. H.M. 12-28 
in- Please send me free the valuable booklet, «The Reading Year” (printed on the famous Nelson India 


M paper) which will help me plan my year’s reading, and a complete list of the Nelson New Century 
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One of them compares her lot with the 
business woman's freedom. 


IN DEFENSE OF 
HOUSEWIVES: 


THE BUSINESS OF 
DOCTORING: 
\ plea for doctors to stabilize their 


charges and to demand prompter pay- 
ment. 


WHAT'S HAPPENING IN 
WALL STREET: 


| <A readable study of the famous bull 
| market 


OUR ESSAY ON 
EXTERMINATION: 


\ doctor expresses himself forcibly on 
deaths by “hooch.” 


HOLLY LEAF AND 
COPPER PLATE: 


The custom of giving Christmas cards is 
examined in a humorous spirit. 


WISDOM WHILE YOL 
WAIT: 


A plain tale of the “quick and easy, send 
no money” cult. 


WHEN THE REPORTERS 
COME: 


A few rules to lessen the ordeal and its 


consequence 5. 


These, and many additional equally inter- 


esting articles are found in the December 
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and The Intelligence of School Children, 
$2.00. .../ After such a long list of serious 
books we turn to the letter from Rufus 
Gardner, Dunn, N. C. This writer wants 
joke books and books of humor. The follow- 
ing list should give Mr. Gardner more than 
a few laughs: Tom Mason's Book of Wit and 
Humor, $1.00, J. H. Sears & Co., 114 East 
32d St., New York City; Make "Em Laugh 
by Charles N. Luric, $1.90, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 2 West 45th St., New York City; Jt Is 
to Laugh by 5. E. Kiser, $1.00, George Sully 
Co., 114 East 25th St., New York City; and 
A Laugh a Day Keeps the Doctor Away, Wy 
Irvin S. Cobb, $1.00, The Garden City Pub- 
lishing Co., Garden City, New York... . 
During the past weeks we have received 
word from the various persons who asked us 
to locate out-of-print books that they have 
been able to locate the volumes which they 
have requested. Among those who sent us 
information regarding an old book is Mrs. 
T. P. Armfield, Terrell, Texas. She has a 
copy of The Great Wet Way which she is 
willing to part with. We wish to thank her 
and the others who have so generously re- 
sponded to our call. And we also wish to 
ask if anyone has a copy of Leatherface, an 
old book by Baroness D’Orezy; we shall be 
grateful for the information as a writer, who 
wishes her name withheld, wants very much 
to buy a copy of this book. ... Mr. 
Joseph F. Hecht, Baltimore, Md., has some 
manuscript which he is anxious to place with 
the right publishers. The book which will 
give him the proper information is 1,000 
Places to Sell a Manuscript, published by the 
Home Correspondence School, Springfield, 
Mass., and sold for $3.00. ... . Augusta 
Evans Wilson, the author of St. Limo, is not 
the author of Surry of Eagle's Nest. J. FE. 
Cooke wrote this book many years ago. It 
is still in print and can be purchased from M. 
A. Donohue & Co., on West 23d St. between 
Broadway and Fifth Ave., New York City, 
Room 660, for 45 cents. This should end 
the dispute between C. R. T. and C. C. IL, 
which is all the identification given the 
writers of a letter asking that this argument 
We do not know 
which set of initials is victor in this battle of 


book knowledge. 


be settled once and for all. 
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WHAT CAN WE DO ABOUT IT? 


THE CANDID MISGIVINGS OF A WET 


BY ELMER DAVIS 


Y THE time this is printed the 
B American people will have ex- 
pressed their preference between 
the wet Mr. Smith and the, according to 
most of his expositors, dry Mr. Hoover. 
The election of 1928 will have proved 
something about prohibition; it will, in 
fact, have proved anything about pro- 
hibition, or any other issue, that you 
may want it to prove, as is the way of 
elections in our somewhat circuitous and 
irresponsible political system. But what- 
ever Smith’s fortunes in the election, 
he won a great victory for the princi- 
ples of democracy in the campaign 
itself. 

He brought the wet-and-dry dispute 
out into the open; he established the 
principle that for what a great many 
people regard as a political wrong it is 
legitimate to seek a political remedy; 
that patronizing the bootlegger is not 
necessarily the only answer to the Anti- 
Saloon League. Prohibition has been 
brought back into politics, despite the 
politicians who argued that it must not 


be mentioned, because people were too 
keenly interested in it; and to that ex- 
tent American politics has been brought 
back into contact with reality. 

Bringing prohibition back into poli- 
tics was hard work; it will be still harder, 
I imagine, to get it out. Nobody knows 
whether the majority of the American 
people is wet or dry; but certainly the 
division is too nearly equal—the mi- 
nority, on whichever side, is too strong 
and stubborn—to permit the hope that 
either wet or dry victory could be final 
for years to come. The drys failed to 
end the argument by putting prohibition 
into the Constitution; the wets could not 
end it by taking it out. For this is what 
is known as a moral issue; in other words, 
an issue which most people approach 
emotionally, not rationally. So long as 
people feel intensely about it, there can 
never be a final settlement of the differ- 
ences over liquor. 

Yet moral issues can die out and be 
forgotten; witness free silver, which 
stirred people almost as hotly as prohibi- 
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tion. Even now there is a perceptible 
drift on both sides toward moderation of 
opinion. There are wets who would be 
willing to give up their present virtually 
unrestricted opportunity to get some 
kind of liquor, and submit themselves to 
a moderate limitation which might im- 
prove the quality both of liquor and of 
public morality; there are drys who have 
lost faith in the practical efficacy of the 
Volstead Act, for all its nobility of mo- 
tive and its far-reaching purpose. To 
these moderates the modificationists, 
now that they at last can state their case, 
must appeal. They must present a pro- 
gram of liquor control which would 
suit so many people that it would have 
some chance of being obeyed; for surely 
the last nine years have proved that 
obedience is better than what is jo- 
cosely called enforcement. Instead of 
fitting public opinion to the law, we must 
fit the law to public opinion if we are to 
make any improvement over present 
conditions. 

What sort of law might that be? What 
hope is there in the various concrete 
proposals for modification that have 
been offered? I confess that I do not 
see much. 


II 


Straight across the path of any pro- 
gram of modification lies the Eighteenth 
Amendment. There it is and always 
will be, an impregnable fortress around 
which the drys can rally after every de- 
feat. As the drys tell us, an endeavor to 
repeal the amendment is the direct, the 
candid, the honorable way to seek modi- 
fication; it is also the impossible way, as 
of course the drys know. Thirteen 
state legislatures can keep the amend- 
ment in the Constitution, and it is an 
optimist indeed who believes that the 
time will ever come when the Methodist 
bishops and their allies cannot control 
thirteen state legislatures. The vin- 
dictiveness of farmers, sustained by their 
legalized home brew, against the wicked 
cities alone would be enough, one im- 
agines, to keep thirteen states vicari- 
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ously dry. Al Smith’s plan for amend- 
ment of the amendment would com- 
mand more support, probably, than 
downright repeal; but it seems very 
doubtful if that support would ever be 
strong enough to carry three-fourths of 
the states. 

The plain intent of the Eighteenth 
Amendment is to keep people from 
drinking anything with a kick in it; while 
that amendment stands there is no use 
denying that any plan to permit drinks 
with a kick, however feeble, is nullifica- 
tion. But that does not end the argu- 
ment, as the drys once thought it would; 
the view is spreading that the Constitu- 
tion was made for man, not man for the 
Constitution. If the preponderance of 
popular sentiment is ever unmistakably 
for modification, it cannot permanently 
be thwarted by a trick. The Constitu- 
tion has been nullified in other portions 
and may be nullified in this one as well; 
although the ery of nullification will 
scare some timid souls, and will probably 
operate to delay revision. 

Leaving the amendment out of the 
question, then, what can be done? The 
various proposals for modification have 
two points in common; everybody is op- 
posed, in theory at least, to the return of 
the saloon, and no wet proposes to force 
wetness on communities that want to be 
dry. Most modificationists would re- 
turn effective control to the states, 
with local option permitting communi- 
ties in wet states to go dry, though 
communities in dry states could not go 
wet. 

In a government which is still vestig- 
ially federal, state control is the natural 
remedy; history and constitutional the- 
ory alike indicate it. Practically it 
would only localize the present evils; it 
would not abolish them. The division 
of opinion on prohibition is not between 
state and state so much as between the 
city and the farm. New York and 
Massachusetts would be wet states, in 
which dry communities could exercise 
local option; but Michigan and Ohio 
and Illinois, perhaps Pennsylvania too, 
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would be dry states in which wet com- 
munities could not exercise local option. 
State control would end the present en- 
forcement scandals in New York and 
Buffalo and Boston; but in Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, and Detroit they would be as bad as 
ever. Only city and county local option 
anywhere would permit each community 
to have its own way; and I do not know 
of any modificationist who has been bold 
enough to propose that. 

Statesmen and publicists, even in- 
cluding the otherwise candid Al Smith, 
proclaim themselves unalterably op- 
posed to the return of the saloon, as if 
that were a menace of the future. They 
might as well be unalterably opposed to 
the invention of the automobile. The 
saloon returned in 1921, as soon as it was 
perceived that the politicians did not in- 
tend prohibition to be taken too serious- 
ly. This would be a more temperate 
nation if people did their drinking at 
home, or in restaurants; but barroom 
drinking is an ingrained national habit, 
which has not been changed by prohibi- 
tion, and probably would not be changed 
by its repeal. 

There are moderate wets, conscien- 
tious persons who prefer to be law-abid- 
ing if it does not entail too much incon- 
venience, who would do all their drink- 
ing at home or in restaurants if drinking 
there and there alone were legalized. 
But one important item on the bill of 
fare of these restaurants would certainly 
be our old friend the decorative and in- 
edible sandwich; the practice of drink- 
ing only with meals, however salutary, 
will not become general till Nature or- 
dains that thirst never occurs without 
bringing hunger with it. And even if 
drinking at home and in the restaurant 
were legalized, there would still be sa- 
loons—fewer, less respectable, and less 
popular than the speakeasies of to-day; 
but there would still be places where men 
could lean against the bar. Leaning 
against the bar is an American folkway; 
so, it begins to seem, is disregarding 
the law. 
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The immovability of the Eighteenth 
Amendment may not prevent revision, 
but it will certainly limit the extent of 
revision. Mr. Volstead’s definition of 
intoxicating liquor as anything contain- 
ing one-half of one per cent of alcohol is 
obviously absurd; that is admitted by 
the regulations of the Prohibition En- 
forcement Bureau, which allow the man- 
ufacture of home brew that is “non-in- 
toxicating in fact.”” The Supreme Court 
might accept a law raising the permissi- 
ble alcoholic content (which, by the 
Supreme Court decision upholding the 
Volstead Act, Congress may define be- 
low an unnamed limit) to five per cent, 
or even ten; but it would hardly accept 
a law that raised it to fifty per cent so 
long as the Eighteenth Amendment is 
part of the Constitution. 

So modificationists who despair of re- 
pealing the amendment would amend 
the enforcement law to legalize beer; or, 
as some of them would have it, beer and 
light wines. The implication, of course, 
is that these drinks are not intoxicating 
in fact. Governor Smith proposes to 
amend the Volstead Act to obtain a 
“scientific definition” of that intoxicat- 
ing liquor which the Constitution pro- 
hibits. Intoxicating to whom? We all 
know that some men are upset by a sin- 
gle glass of beer; there are others to 
whom a pint of whisky, consumed with 
reasonable deliberation, is non-intoxi- 
cating in fact. Andrew Johnson’s repu- 
tation was ruined, according to the latest 
historians, because, rising from a sick- 
bed, he took one drink of brandy and 
became drunk; Johnson in health would 
not have been perceptibly affected. 
There are even imaginative persons who 
show symptoms of incipient intoxication 
on a bottle or two of near-beer if they 
are led to believe that it has a kick in it. 

Intoxication itself, the end product, 
can be defined by the scientist and recog- 
nized by the layman, though its degrees 
are so different as to amount almost to a 
difference in kind; but the alcoholic con- 
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tent of what a man has been drinking is 
only one of the factors in producing in- 
toxication. Regarding that factor by 
itself, it is of course obvious that beer 
and wine are less likely to intoxicate. 
Beer contains three or four per cent of 
alcohol, ale five or six per cent (though I 
believe that valiant and indurate race, 
the Scotch, brew theirs rather stronger). 
The alcoholic content of wine runs from 
nine or ten per cent in clarets and Mo- 
selles (the claret you used to get at 
tables d’héte before the War was less 
than that) to twenty or twenty-five per 
cent in the stronger ports and sherries. 
That is far below the forty or fifty per 
cent of gin and whisky; fewer people get 
drunk on wine or beer and they must 
drink more of it. But the only defini- 
tion of liquor which is intoxicating in 
fact is that it, in fact, intoxicates some- 
body. The feeblest beer may do that. 

Congress might pass, and the Supreme 
Court (with that weather eye on public 
opinion which the Court seems to keep of 
late years) might uphold a law permit- 
ting light wines and beer, on the theory 
that, drunk in moderation, they could in- 
toxicate only persons of weak stomachs. 
But that would be nullification of the 
letter of the Constitution, and its spirit 
too; the Eighteenth Amendment was de- 
signed for the protection of weak stom- 
achs and weak wills. If meat make me 
to offend, my brother shall eat no flesh 
while the world standeth, lest he make 
me to offend. That is the theory of pro- 
hibition. 


IV 


But suppose wine and beer could be 
legally obtained, would they satisfy the 
drinking public? I doubt it. 

That is a guess, and a guess which 
may be wrong. I hope it is. Since per- 
sonal opinion plays so large a part in any 
estimate of prohibition, it may be rele- 
vant to observe that they would satisfy 
me. If I had access to good light beer 
and to the wines of Bordeaux, Burgundy, 
and Madeira (not that Madeira is so 
light a wine, at that) I should not care if 
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hard liquor disappeared from the face of 
the earth. But hard liquor is not going 
to disappear; notoriously, it has not dis- 
appeared from the United States under 
prohibition. What has disappeared, al- 
most universally, is good wine; and good 
beer has generally disappeared too. The 
beer supply seems to be tolerably copious 
outside of New York City; but the qual- 
ity is, in the phrase of Mr. Ernest Hem- 
ingway’s gunmen, one of those things 
that you don’t know till the time comes. 
That could be said of a good deal of the 
hard liquor too; but for most drinkers 
of hard liquor quality is secondary to 
kick. 

There is the classic case of Norway, 
which in 1917 prohibited everything but 
light wines and beer (the permissible 
limit was twelve per cent of alcohol). 
This was ratified by a popular referen- 
dum, the Norwegians being so archaic in 
their political methods that they permit 
the people to have something to say 
about such matters; but after nine years’ 
trial another referendum reversed the de- 
cision, and hard liquor is now permitted 
in Norway, though under strict regu- 
lation. In the interval there was a 
great deal of bootlegging; light wines and 
beer did not satisfy the Norwegians. 
There were special factors in that case— 
notably, the loss of export trade to Spain 
and Portugal, which had been used to 
taking Norwegian fish in return for wines 
heavier than the prohibition law allowed, 
so that prohibition was costing Norwe- 
gian fishermen a good deal of money. 
Also, Norway is a cold country, and hard 
liquor may help keep the inhabitants 
warm, though they seem to be aware of 
other methods. 

What people drink seems to be a mat- 
ter of race rather than latitude. The 
conquering Briton, in the tropics, drinks 
whisky or brandy highballs just as he 
does at home; and the races that have 
populated America brought their own 
drinks with them. Commonly, we are 
thought of as a nation addicted to hard 
liquor. This seems to be true mainly of 
the old stock, the Nordic blond Protes- 
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tants, the progenitors of the Klansmen 
and Anti-Saloon-Leaguers of to-day. 
Rum sustained our wise and pious an- 
cestors in their revolt against British 
rule; whisky, hard and raw, fortified 
those virile frontiersmen, mostly of 
Anglo-Saxon or Scotch-Irish stock, who 
conquered the Continent. Then came 
the Germans who liked beer, the Ital- 
ians and others who liked wine. 

The result is rather curious. In 1850 
the average American (this per capita 
computation includes, of course, women 
and children) drank about nine quarts of 
hard liquor (mostly whisky), a little over 
one quart of wine, and about six quarts 
of beer or ale, in the course of the year. 
In 1910 he consumed six quarts of hard 
liquor, about two and a half quarts of 
wine, and nearly twenty gallons of beer. 
The volume of the more or less intoxi- 
cating beverages consumed by your av- 
erage American of 1910 was more than 
five times as great as that put away by 
his grandfather in 1850; but the total 
volume of alcohol was only about thirty- 
five per cent greater. Drunk in such 
dilution, that extra thirty-five per cent 
probably did not do him much harm. 
(The alcohol is estimated by allowing an 
average of four per cent for beer and ale, 
twelve per cent for wine, and for dis- 
tilled liquors the fifty per cent of the 
proof gallon which is the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau’s unit of measurement.) 

Shortly after 1910 all branches of the 
liquor industry began to feel the effect 
of the state-by-state progress of prohibi- 
tion. The peak year for wine was 1911, 
for beer 1914; for distilled liquors 1913, 
until for special reasons an unusually 
large amount was taken out of bond in 
1917, by no means all of which was con- 
sumed in that year. But the figures for 
the early years of this century show 
plainly enough the steady increase in per 
capita consumption of beer, the slower 
and intermittent, but undeniable in- 
crease in the consumption of wine, and a 
decrease in the average consumption of 
hard liquor. 

Wine consumption varied more than 
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the others because (a fact which will 
probably surprise most people outside 
the trade) by far the largest part of the 
wine consumed in this country was home- 
grown. The peak of wine imports was 
in 1910—about ten million gallons; it 
was almost that high as long ago as 1870. 
The domestic production in 1910 was 
sixty million gallons; it varied consid- 
erably, of course, as any crop will, but 
all through the early nineteen hundreds 
it was from four to seven times as large 
as the import. No doubt, even in those 
relatively innocent days, some of it was 
sold under imported labels. The in- 
crease in per capita consumption of wine 
was beyond question mainly due to 
the increase of wine-drinking races in 
the population. “The native California 
wines,” said the 1908 edition of Baede- 
ker, “are better and cheaper than most 
of the imported varieties. Travelers 
should make a point of asking for them, 
and expressing surprise if they are not to 
be had.” But European tourists in 
America were few in those days, and 
they expressed surprise at so many 
things that they probably had no great 
effect on the sale of California wines. 
The French and Italian tables d’héte in 
the larger cities were spreading the gos- 
pel of table wine, but they reached only a 
small percentage of the people. 

Beer, however, was another matter. 
Beyond doubt, before prohibition the 
people as a whole was steadily, if slowly, 
turning from whisky to beer. Prohibi- 
tion seems to have turned us back from 
beer to whisky and gin. 


V 


That is an opinion commonly ex- 
pressed, resting on the general observa- 
tion; most of us have no statistics to 
support it, But there is at least one 
detailed estimate which, though vigor- 
ously attacked by the drys, deserves 
serious consideration. Mr. Hugh F. 
Fox, in his magazine The Periscope, 
which is devoted to a somewhat un- 
friendly study of this great social and 
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economic experiment, computed a year 
or so ago the consumption of liquors in 
the fiscal year 1925-26. And he came to 
the conclusion that the average Ameri- 
can in that year (this again is a per 
capita figure, making no allowance for 
the persons who drank nothing, by 
choice or otherwise) consumed about 
nine quarts of hard liquor, six quarts of 
wine, and rather more than eight gallons 
of beer—as much whisky, that is to say, 
as his hard-drinking ancestor of 1850, 
and considerably more beer and wine, 
though much less beer than the average 
American drank before prohibition. The 
total per capita consumption of actual 
alcohol was higher than ever, higher than 
in the wettest year before we trans- 
lated our noble motives into law. 

These figures seem astoundingly high, 
but they are not without basis; the beer 
estimate rests chiefly on the production 
of hops, which was twice as great as 
could be accounted for by exports and 
the production of non-alcoholic drinks. 
Mr. Fox, as secretary of the United 
States Brewers’ Association, would natu- 
rally be inclined to find prohibition 
working badly; but allow as much as you 
like for personal feeling, what became of 
those hops? There is not much you 
can do with hops except turn them into 
beer. 

The estimate of distilled liquors is 
much less securely based. Mr. Fox puts 
it at more than 250 million proof gallons 

-a hundred million more than was ever 
consumed in any year before prohibi- 
tion. Of this amount he estimates 75 
million gallons as the product of moon- 
shine distilleries and stills, of which the 
prohibition agents have seized twelve or 
fourteen thousand annually for some 
years past; and another 104 million gal- 
lons as the output of the kitchen-stove 
stills for domestic consumption. That 
seems high to the city dweller, who can 
buy it anywhere and does not need to 
make it; but life on the farm needs its 
mitigation, and even in the cities the 
price is so high that some people make 
their own. 


Smuggled liquors he estimated at 
twenty million gallons; this was frankly a 
guess. The amount of renatured alcohol 
put back into circulation was set at fifty 
million gallons. Some prohibition en- 
forcement officials put that figure much 
lower; others have put it higher. The 
fact remains that five times as much 
denatured alcohol was produced in this 
country in the fiscal year 1925-26 as five 
years earlier. In the year following (the 
last for which the Prohibition Bureau’s 
statistics are available) it went down a 
little; but it was still 95 million gallons in 
1927, as against 22 million gallons in 
1921. The demands of industry would 
not seem to account for this increase. 

The most surprising of Mr. Fox’s esti- 
mates, however, is a wine production 
of 156 million gallons—more than two 
and a half times as much as the United 
States ever produced before prohibition. 
But the figures are based on the grape 
crop; between 1919 and 1926 California’s 
vineyard acreage increased from less 
than 100,000 acres to nearly 700,000; 
between 1920 and 1925 the shipments of 
grapes from California multiplied almost 
by three. Other states are growing 
more grapes, too; and no corresponding 
and explanatory increase in the eating of 
grapes has been observed. Figuring 
from the grape crop of the year following 
that on which Mr. Fox based his esti- 
mate, Mr. John T. Flynn, in a recent 
article in Collier’s, computed the grape 
wine production for the year at 175 mil- 
lion gallons; to which he would add 25 
million gallons more for wine made from 
berries and dandelions. 

Even if you set aside these estimates 
as too high, the tremendous increase in 
grape production would suggest that 
America at last is becoming a wine- 
drinking nation. That conflicts with 
the common observation of people who 
get around in the cities, where what is 
drunk is mostly hard liquor. What is 
the explanation? I believe that most of 
this wine is manufactured either by the 
wine-drinking races—Italians and Slavs, 
in the main—who do not want anything 
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else, or by farmers and residents of small 
towns who cannot without great ex- 
pense and inconvenience get anything 
else. For nearly all of it is home-made; 
the latest report of the Prohibition 
Bureau shows that there are still more 
than 400 authorized wineries in Califor- 
nia, and upwards of a hundred in other 
states, but these are chiefly occupied in 
taking care of the sacramental needs of 
the devout, and the production of sacra- 
mental wine accounts for a very small 
percentage of the grape crop. 

It must be remembered that this 
home-made wine is legal, under the Vol- 
stead Act and the interpretive regula- 
tions of the Prohibition Bureau; it is pre- 
sumed to be non-intoxicating in fact, 
until it proves the opposite by actually 
intoxicating somebody out in the open 
where people can see him. Mr. Fox 
thinks that it runs about twelve per cent 
of alcohol, but a much lower figure would 
usually be set by people who have drunk 
it; for whatever you think about the 
quantity of this wine, there is no room 
for two opinions about its quality. 
Most of it is terrible. There are prob- 
ably few Italian-American families that 
do not make their own wine; but the 
wine they make, as a rule, can be en- 
dured only by stomachs toughened by a 
racial experience of hardship dating back 
to the Punic Wars. And the wine of the 
Nordic Protestant, whether he ferments 
his own grapes or buys one of these 
casks of grape juice that are sold with 
the warning that you must not leave 
them open lest they turn into wine on 
you, is usually inferior to the most ordi- 
nary of pre-war California products. 

I doubt if many people would keep on 
drinking it if other drinks became gener- 
ally accessible; for in the cities, where 
other drinks are generally accessible, few 
people drink it now. The behavior of 
Frenchmen who settle in this country is 
instructive. At first they look for wine, 
and they find it. After they have tried 
post-Volstead wine for a few months you 
generally find them drinking cocktails; 
they would rather have passable hard 
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liquor than the sort of wine that prohibi- 
tion has substituted for good French 
vintages. 


VI 

Further, I believe that the demand for 
wine, and to a somewhat lesser extent 
the demand for beer, in so far as it is not 
racial, comes in the main from older 
people who have known good beer and 
wine. The average home-made wine of 
to-day, sour or sticky-sweet, the average 
home-brewed beer, yeasty and gaso- 
genous, is nothing to make new cor verts 
to wine and beer among the younger 
generation. I do not know much at 
first hand about the younger generation 
who have grown up and learned to drink 
since prohibition; but I see them here 
and there and I hear a good deal about 
them from people who know them, and 
it seems that their taste runs to hard 
liquor. 

Who can blame them? A little wine 
is smuggled in—not much; when you 
must pay eight dollars for a bottle of 
good Bordeaux or Burgundy that cost 
a dollar and a half before prohibition not 
many people can afford to drink much of 
it. There is plenty of Canadian ale in 
New York and New England, a certain 
amount of Cuban beer in Florida, some 
Mexican beer along the Southwestern 
border; and that too comes high, for the 
same reason that wine does—it is bulky, 
hard to transport, and easy to discover. 
A glass of imported ale or beer in most 
parts of the country costs as much as, or 
more than, a cocktail or a highball; and 
it has far less kick. 

So far as I can gather from my scanty 
observation of the younger generation, 
eked out with what I hear from those who 
know them, and what I read in the books 
young people write, I gather that they 
drink, in the main, for the kick. That 
is not what the beer drinker or the wine 
drinker is looking for. Beer is restful 
and wine is soothing, and they are 
drunk mainly by people who want to be 
soothed and rested. Look at the people 
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who are drinking wine or beer, in a 
restaurant where they can drink any- 
thing, and you will notice that most of 
the men are gray, and most of the women 
would be if they had not improved on 
Nature. Wine and beer are preferred by 
the elderly and the middle-aged because 
these are the people who, before pro- 
hibition, had a chance to get acquainted 
with good wine and beer at reasonable 
cost; but also, I suspect, because this is 
the generation that needs what wine and 
beer can give, rather than what you get 
from hard liquor. 

That ancient euphemism for mild 
drunkenness, “getting an edge on,” is 
one hundred per cent wrong as a descrip- 
tion of the effect of wine, drunk with 
moderation and discrimination by one 
who appreciates it. The business of 
wine is to take the edge off; to blur and 
soften the sharpnesses of life and leave 
one gently mellowed. Somewhat the 
same is the effect of beer, especially 
when taken in conjunction with orches- 
tral music, for which beer has as natural 
an affinity as has rye whisky for Italian 
vermouth. People who are in the thick 
of life and find themselves somewhat 
battered by it can regard it more cheer- 
fully after a glass or two of wine and 
beer and go back to it next morning with 
a renewed optimism. They cannot face 
it quite so gladly if they have filled up 
the night before on cocktails made of 
renatured alcohol and juniper juice; 
hard liquor, I believe, is almost as bad 
for the spirit of the middle-aged as for 
their stomachs. 

But I am inclined to think that the 
people who have grown up since the War 
want something else. They are less 
sentimental than we of the pre-war vin- 
tages; and their view of life (as I gather 
it from their novels) inclines them to 
like the immediate and violent stimulus 
that hard liquor gives them. This is a 
conjectural generalization; even if it is 
correct as a generalization there will be, 
of course, many exceptions. We who 
are somewhat older drink—or would 
like to drink—to be softened; they, ap- 


parently, drink to be toughened. They 
might be educated in time to wine and 
beer if good wine and beer were avail- 
able; since they are not, the younger 
people stick to hard liquor. 

At any rate, it is the practically uni- 
versal observation that in the cities, at 
least, and among the people of whatever 
race who are so thoroughly American- 
ized that they no longer describe them- 
selves with a hyphen, the effect of pro- 
hibition has been to turn men back from 
the lighter and bulkier drinks to hard 
liquor. Italians and Slavs and farmers 
may drink their home-made wine, pre- 
war drinkers of good beer may take what 
beer they can get when they can get it; 
but whisky and gin are everywhere, and 
they are what most people are drinking. 
A modification of the law that legalized 
wine and beer and prohibited hard 
liquor might suit the majority of people 
over thirty-five, or it might not. Almost 
certainly it would not suit the majority 
of people under thirty-five; and the young 
people would have none of the prejudice 
against drinking illegally that still lin- 
gers in a good many of the bootlegger’s 
patrons. They have had no experience 
of drinking legally. There would still 
be a demand for hard liquor; the demand 
would create the supply; and the supply 
would continue that official corruption 
which has now come to be a vested in- 
terest—one of the strongest interests in 
support of prohibition. 

And another vested interest is that of 
the lawmakers who know that they can 
count on the church vote if they give 
lip service—not necessarily throat serv- 
ice—to prohibition. This was candidly 
admitted lately by a United States Sena- 
tor who could afford to be candid because 
he was retiring from office—the Hon. 
George P. McLean of Connecticut: “The 
sun may rise in the west some morning, 
but Senators will not voluntarily enter 
their political graves for the sake of get- 
ting a drink of 2.75 beer, when 60 per 
cent white mule can be had for the 
asking.” 

Happy Connecticut! In New York 
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City you may ask for it in vain, unless 
you have 75 cents. 


VII 

What sort of modification, then, 
would be practicable? I am not a 
statesman; I do not know. The sim- 
plest way to nullify the Eighteenth 
Amendment, of course, would be to 
repeal the Volstead Act and put nothing 
in its place. The second clatise of that 
amendment says that “the Congress and 
the several states shall have concurrent 
power to enforce this article by appro- 
priate legislation”; but it does not say 
that either Congress or any state must 
enforce it. Even if it did make enforce- 
ment mandatory, Congress could dis- 
regard it; as it has disregarded for years 
past the mandatory provisions of Article 
I, Section 3, and Amendment XIV, 
Section 2, for reapportionment of Con- 
gressional districts. That is a different 
matter, of course; reapportionment would 
inconvenience the members of the House 
of Representatives, who have never let 
themselves be inconvenienced by pro- 
hibition. Still, it might be managed; 
and that would throw the whole issue 
back to the states, where it rested before 
1919. 

But, as was observed earlier in this 
article, state control is only a partial 
solution; the state of Illinois would have 
no more success in making Chicago dry 
than the Federal government has had, 


but it would try to make Chicago dry, 
and the endeavor would bring consider- 
able annoyance to the citizens of Chi- 
cago, and considerable revenue to the en- 
forcement officials. Also, I suppose dry 
lawyers might still challenge any state 
law permitting liquor on the ground that 
it conflicts with the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, just as Southern suffrage laws are 
occasionally challenged, still, under the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments. 
That might not amount to much; the 
Supreme Court is proficient in the art of 
beating the devil around the bush when 
he needs beating. But state control 
will never end the scandals of prchibi- 
tion enforcement so long as any state 
containing a large city is technically dry. 

There is one sure solution, of course— 
let all citizens practice personal modera- 
tion and stop minding other people’s 
business. That is done with fair suc- 
cess in most European countries, but it 
seems beyond the capacity of the Amer- 
ican genius. 

So perhaps, all things considered, it 
would be simplest to let affairs go on as 
they are. Under our present system the 
wets get liquor, the drys get moral 
satisfaction, and the public officials get 
money. It is true that prohibition as at 
present operative foments governmental 
corruption and popular hypocrisy; but 
there is no evidence in American history 
that this nation has ever regarded cor- 
ruption and hypocrisy as particularly 
grave offenses. 




















HAVE WOMEN CHANGED BUSINESS? 


BY ANNE W. ARMSTRONG 


OT many familiar with the busi- 
ness world will share the doubts 
recently expressed by Julius H. 

Barnes, former president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, as to how 
far women in business may aspire. Far 
less will they accept, in this country at 
least, the denial of Lord Birkenhead that 
women possess any adaptability to busi- 
ness. Women, he avers, are permitted to 
do a man’s work for the sole reason that 
they doit more cheaply. Even the least 
thoughtful person would find it hard to 
reconcile Lord Birkenhead’s conclusion 
that women will never fill any but a 
small proportion of the higher posts 


in industry, commerce, and finance 
with the rapidly increasing number 


of women as important executives in 
every possible type of business enter- 
prise. 

The truth is, granting all their 
shortcomings, recognizing disabilities— 
some of which they have not, and may 
never, overcome—that the progress of 
women in business has been prodigious; 
and I, for one, have faith that within an 
appreciable period they will win their 
way to the highest positions which 
business offers. 

Conceding and believing all this is, 
however, a vastly different matter from 
asserting that women have in any vital 
way altered or bettered the business 
world. What, precisely, is the social 
significance of woman’s invasion of 
business measured in terms of social 
growth? It is easy to confuse mere 
numbers with lofty accomplishment; 
but, facing the matter squarely, what 
higher purpose have millions of women 


thus far served in the business world 
than to swell its size? 

I cannot myself discover the least 
warrant for Governor Nellie Ross’s 
asseveration in the course of her dedica- 
tory address at the opening of the 


largest retail store in the world, in 
Philadelphia, November, 1926, that 
“the entrance of women into con- 


spicuous positions of trust ... has 
been contemporary with the elevation 
of the ethical standards in the con- 
duct of business.” In the face of ex- 
isting conditions such a statement bor- 
ders on the fantastic. There have 
been no more unattractive chapters 
written in business history than those 
since women entered business in con- 
spicuous numbers. 

On what, may we ask, does Governor 
Ross base what appears less a noble 
hope than her actual conviction that 
“the more women become identified 
with the affairs of business, the higher 
we may expect the standards of business 
to rise”? 

Governor Ross has, beyond a doubt, 
thrown the whole weight of her own 
influence upon the side of clean politics. 
But without going into the question of 
the influence women as a whole are 
destined to wield in the political world, 
where is the woman in the business 
world who has thrown her influence with 
equal openness and vigor upon the side 
of clean Are not business 
women for the most part (except for 
such obstacles as business has offered, 
and still offers, to their personal progress) 
pretty well satisfied with the business 
world as they have found it? 


business? 
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II 


Early leaders of our most representa- 
tive organization of business women, 
the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women, had, we must 
admit, some idea that change in the 
business world would be desirable when 
they adopted their motto, Better Busi- 
ness Women for a _ Better Business 
World. One might, of course, question 
the interpretation they expected to be 
placed upon this motto if they had not 
amplified their aims among which we 
find one to: 

“Elevate the standards for women in 
business and the professions by em- 
phasizing the conduct of such business 
and professions for service to society 
rather than personal gain. .. .” 

So late, moreover, as 1926, the voice of 
Olive Joy Wright, then president of the 
Federation, sounded at a national con- 
vention of business women what, if not 
a warning, might well have been one: 
“Let us cherish always the ideas that 
have inspired us from the beginning,” 
and pronounced the plan which the 
Federation had formulated, to raise the 
standards not only of women in busi- 
ness, but of business conditions and 
business ethics, a worthy one. 

But to what extent the vast majority 
of business women are to-day “cherish- 
ing” ideas that inspired their early and, 
doubtless, some of their present leaders, 
may best be determined by a study of 
business women themselves. We find 
them ardently concerned with club 
machinery, with emblems, with official 
state flowers; with chicken suppers in 
New Hampshire, watermelon feasts 
and barbecues in North Carolina. We 
find Michigan business women making 
merry with a relay race in water drink- 
ing, the winners receiving goblets as 
prizes, the losers, empty whiskey glasses; 
Nebraska and Colorado business women 
featuring black-face weddings at their 
official gatherings; up-State New York 
business women giving “ Baby Parties,” 
which members are instructed to attend 


attired and deporting themselves as 
infants; Florida business women playing 
baseball against one another in white 
overalls or red bloomers—bloomers and 
overalls, with commendable enterprise, 
paid for by the advertisements of leading 
merchants which the business women 
bear on their backs; while an Indiana 
business women’s evening is given, ac- 
cording to report, an especially “snappy” 
touch by the Business Woman’s Whiz 
Bang, whatever that may be. 

We find business women’s organized 
activities ranging from business women’s 
rummage sales to business women’s 
minstrel shows and circuses. From end 
to end of the country we hear business 
women blowing on “gazooks” at their 
outings, hear them at their “Hurrah 
Dinners” singing with gusto, with table 
thumping in the best chamber of com- 
merce manner, such inspiriting ditties as 
“Show Me the Way to Go Home,” 
or “Pep, Pep, the Pep’s All Here.” 

Badged and bannered at their na- 
tional conventions, we observe New 
Mexico business women in four-gallon 
hats; Oklahoma business women in 
headbands and feathers or full Indian 
regalia; Nebraska business women rigged 
out in yellow coats; Idaho business 
women as “Potatoes”; Louisiana busi- 
ness women as “Pelicans”; Georgia 
business women as “ Peaches ”’—business 
women from everywhere freighted with 
state insignia, a Missouri mule perhaps, 
or a Kansas jayhawk; business women 
attired in all manner of childish habili- 
ments and lugging around their toy 
talismans with a naive pride that would 
put a Shriners’ convention to shame. 

We witness the spectacle at a mock 
Derby, with business women mounted on 
papier-maché ponies, jogging about the 
arena while a band blares race-track 
music; business women of importance 
watch the cavorting steeds through bin- 
oculars, and mock betting is indulged 
in on the side. We observe them at a 
“Bobbed-Haired Breakfast,” bobbed- 
haired and long-haired business women 
occupying opposite sides of the dining 
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room, vying with one another in the 
singing of enlivening songs; or, in more 
sedate mood, chanting with pious fervor 
the Business Women’s Creed, 

And may we strive to touch and to know the 
great common woman’s heart of us all, 
And, oh, Lord God, let us forget not to be 

kind! 

We observe business women as boost- 
ers, working enthusiastically, almost 
frenziedly, for larger and larger business 
women’s clubs, for a larger and larger 
federation, or boosting, in true booster 
fashion, their respective cities and sec- 
tions of the country. As go-getters of 
the most orthodox type, Missouri and 
Kansas combine to furnish a late and 
characteristic example with eight thou- 
sand Mo-Kan Rooters—so they style 
themselves—resolving to get the 1930 
Convention of Business and Profes- 
sional Women. We read in the “ Root- 
ers’”’ official organ how they are “stand- 
ing with outstretched arms, pleading in 
unison” (with their business sisters). 
We listen to the Mo-Kan Convention 
Song, rallying the hesitant, breaking 
down resistance two years in advance of 
the proposed event, with 

Come, O come to Kansas City, 
Come, O come to Kansas City, 
Come, O come to Kansas City, 
In the Heart of America. 
We catch the lusty echoes of the Mo- 
Kan Yell: 
I say I can 
You say you can 
We say we can 
In One-Nine-Three-O 
Rah! Rah! Rah! 
Hoo-Ray! Hoo-Ray! 

These illuminating examples of the 
business woman’s spirit should go far 
to dispel any fear that the diverting 
figure of Babbitt is passing from our 
national scene. Millions of feminine 
Babbitts are in the making among us, 
if not indeed completely made. 

But, it may be urged, it is unfair to 
judge the business woman by puerilities 
of a sort the business man has by no 
means generally outgrown. 


Let us examine, then, business women’s 
organized activities of a more serious 
kind. We find them ranging from 
Business Women’s Republican Clubs in 
the North to Business Women’s Bible 
Classes and Business Women’s Mis- 
sionary Circles in the South; including 
such diverse projects as the irrigation of 
a local cemetery (in Idaho) and the 
promotion (in Florida) of a Better 
Babies Contest. All over the country 
we find business women’s clubs, in 
pathetically sedulous imitation of their 
business brothers—of Rotary and Ki- 
wanis, of Lions, Civitans, and what not 
—furnishing rooms in anti-tuberculosis 
sanatoria, distributing gifts to poor 
children at Christmas and Easter, buy- 
ing milk for undernourished grade 
children, assisting crippled girls of past- 
school age, helping support children’s 
protective homes. 

But what, in heaven’s name, have 
irrigated cemeteries and better babies, 
any more than Business Women’s Re- 
publican Clubs and Business Women’s 
Missionary Circles, to do with raising 
the standards of business conditions and 
business ethics? What have doles to 
unfortunate children, creditable as are 
the humane instincts from which they 
proceed, to do with a better business 
world? 

Nor do we find much encouragement 
that Babbitt’s sister may entertain 
broader and more enlightened views of 
business than Babbitt ordinarily en- 
tertains himself, when we turn from 
what may be regarded in a sense as the 
business woman’s extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities to subjects which engage her 
attention when convened in regular and 
sober session. Here she delivers, and 
patientiy listens to, endless reports on 
Membership and Publicity, Finance, 
Club Rooms, Business Opportunity. 
Here she debates, often with great spirit, 
changes in club constitutions and ex- 
pends enormous force, in the aggregate, 
though not, it must be conceded, without 
effect, in making the wheels of her larger 
and smaller business women’s organiza- 
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tions go round. Here she discusses 
Banking and Investments, Credits and 
Insurance, Newer Movements in Mer- 
chandising, Commercial Advertising, the 
Province of the Promoter, Secretarial 
Work, Office Management, Transporta- 
tion—a hundred business matters. 

But where in it all can be found 
the faintest glimmer of interest in 
social-economic reform? Where a hint 
that monopolies, such as thousands 
upon thousands of business women 
serve, are pursuing selfish profiteering 
careers to the detriment of their em- 
ployees and the consuming public? 
Where is a syllable’s contribution to the 
ever more pressing problems of wage 
policy and price regulation? Where, in 
all this business women’s reporting and 
discussing and rushing back and forth 
across the continent in Business Women’s 
Specials is the remotest recognition of 
industry as an organic social process, 
making and distributing wealth in 
accordance with human welfare, and, 
therefore, while based on voluntary 
action, requiring some social control? 
Where in all these business women’s 
councils is the slightest repugnance 
shown to the doctrine that business is 
business? Where is the ghost of a 
hint that the business world as a whole 
is deep-bitten with greed, dubious deal- 
ing, hypocrisy? Where in it all is any 
reassurance whatsoever that business 
women are “cherishing” ideas of helping 
to bring about a different state of affairs? 
Certainly, if in 1926 business women 
were still being urged to hold fast to their 
early ideals, in 1928 there is not a whisper 
among them, that I can catch, of 
“business ethics.” 


Ill 


Are we to have, then, another sex 
playing the old game, for purely personal 
success, oblivious of larger aims? 

“Ours is a rare opportunity,” remarks 
a leader of business women in addressing 
recently a business women’s congress. 

Rare opportunity for what? 


An opportunity, as women accede more 
and more to business positions of in- 
fluence and power, to make business 
override life at every possible point? 
Are we to have women bosses—but we 
already have them—who work their 
employees like coolies, pay them as little 
as possible, lay them off at an hour's 
notice, then blandly enjoin on them co- 
operation and company loyalty? Are 
we to have women, as well as men, hiring 
experts to advise them how to evade their 
corporation taxes and how to appear 
to have dissolved as a trust without 
having done so? Will the business man’s 
sister soon be opening price-fixing con- 
ferences with prayer; with sublime im- 
pudence be asking divine guidance on 
proceedings alike illegal and to the prej- 
udice of the common interest? 

In a word, instead of Better Business 
Women dedicated to a Better Business 
World, are we to have, in the not distant 
future, hard-boiled business women com- 
mitted to a hard-boiled business world, 
and glorying in the fact? 

I confess that I came away from a 
national gathering of business women a 
few weeks ago feeling that the outlook 
was none too bright. Innumerable indi- 
cations had influenced me—each small, 
perhaps, in itself but disquieting when 
taken together. At one of the sessions a 
speaker ventured to suggest that the 
present situation of the army of middle- 
aged men and women who are seeking 
jobs, and seeking them in vain, might be 
alleviated if business were willing to give 
the matter the attention it deserves. 
Every business organization of any size, 
the speaker went on to say, has places 
into which middle-aged persons may be 
fitted without loss; it is largely a matter 
of business being willing to divest itself 
of one of its prejudices and to acquire a 
new attitude toward an old situation. 

A most imposing woman sprang to her 
feet. 

“T,” she announced, in a stentorian 
voice and with ironic emphasis, “belong 
to that much abused class, the employers. 
Under no circumstances,” she proclaimed 
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jocosely, but with fire, “would I employ 
a middle-aged person.” She ridiculed 
the pretensions of the middle-aged to 
business consideration. “I want only 
young, fresh, pliable workers—” and 
much more in the same vein, all the old 
business balderdash. Never have I 
been aware of a more instant and arro- 
gant resentment at the least suggestion 
that the business world may ever do 
wrong. Yet the really significant thing 
was the thunder of applause that broke 
from the assemblage of business women 
who had listened to her. 

Arrogance on the part of business 
women who have been at all successful 
is, indeed, one of the signs that a change 
has come over the business woman’s 
spirit. Perhaps it is not so much arro- 
gance as a growing complacency. Busi- 
ness women have, it is true, many reasons 
to congratulate themselves. They have 
overcome many and by no means incon- 
siderable obstacles to their own progress 
in an incredibly brief space of time. 
But there is great temptation for them 
to feel that they have accomplished even 
more than is the case, what with their 
sudden rise from complete business ob- 
security; with governors shaking hands 
with long lines of them; mayors, college 
presidents, and railway passenger agents 
competing with one another in laying 
tributes at their feet; newspapers making 
their doings first-page news; politicians 
assuring them that they are a potential 
political force of incalculable power; 
ministers of the gospel holding special 
services in their honor wherever they 
convene in numbers—with flattery pour- 
ing in upon them from every side. It 
would be a calamity, however, if busi- 
ness women when they have barely, as a 
class, emerged from their swaddling 
bands, should be confused by all this 
ballyhoo and thereby robbed of a timely 
opportunity for a little self-examination. 
Where, in truth, are they headed? It is 
impossible to believe that they do not au 
fond possess the strong vein of idealism 
which women, including themselves, 
exhibit in other directions. Why does 
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the business woman’s social-mindedness 
stop short at the threshold of that very 
field wherein lies her greatest, indeed an 
unrivalled social opportunity? Is_ it 
possible that business women are, in 
general, unconscious of the fact that clean 
business, even more than clean politics, 
is a crying need of the day, or, conscious 
of it, have they been intimidated? 

Without doubt more than one able 
and clear-sighted business woman has 
been afraid to oppose, however diplo- 
matically, business courses which she 
secretly condemns. In New York some 
must have been deterred from using their 
individual influence toward clean busi- 
ness when one of the most gallant of 
their number lost her job through the 
stand she took against a certain, to her, 
intolerable policy in the metropolitan 
business institution with which she was 
connected—not only lost it, but is still 
blacklisted among kindred institutions. 
“What! Miss Lacey!” exclaimed a 
New York executive to whom the other 
day I recommended this gifted woman 
for a vacancy he was trying to fill. 
“Why, she’s a Bolshevik!” In every 
commercial and industrial center there 
may be a Miss Lacey, I shall call her, 
who stands as a warning. 

But however that may be, business 
women generally are perfectly aware 
of the fierce denunciations visited 
upon the Young Women’s Christian 
Association when the association under- 
took to bend its efforts—the first and 
only real efforts that any association of 
women has made—toward a better busi- 
ness world. 

The National Federation of Business 
Women was not a little embarrassed at 
its start by having prominently asso- 
ciated with it women who had been 
identified in one way and another with 
the Y. W.C. A. They feared their new 
organization might be blighted by a 
suspicion that it stood first and fore- 


most for business righteousness. Such 
fears are by no means dead. Speaking a 


few months ago before a state conven- 
tion of Middle-Western business women, 
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I exclaimed at the luxurious, very beau- 
tiful business women’s club house where 
the meetings were held. It was, I was 
told, a gift from a wealthy business man 
of the city, given, my informant confided 
in an undertone, “on the condition we 
shall never permit the Y. W. to use it or 
share its privileges.” 

Yes, there are business women, eager 
to get on, who are watching their step. 
But in all probability, for every one 
whose apparent apathy toward the cor- 
rectable evils of the business world is 
dictated by caution, there are a hundred 
who have been lulled into the belief that 
whatever is in the business world, is 
right. No realm—not even the purely 
religious—takes itself so seriously; and 
it is inevitable that a large proportion of 
business women, as of business men, 
should have been influenced by the 
bunkum which pervades it; inevitable 
that they should have been taken in by 
the doctrine that the business world, so 
far as its basic concepts and practices are 
concerned, is beyond criticism, almost 
beyond discussion. 

Moreover, it must not be forgotten 
that when women entered the business 
world in significant numbers the ideas 
which govern it were already predomi- 
nant. It was difficult for them to 
preserve any independence of judgment 
against the mighty tide of current ideas 
on which they saw business floated. 
Especially exposed to the danger of los- 
ing their power of independent judg- 
ment were women acting as secretaries. 
It was the most natural thing in the 
world that the secretary—the more 
immature of the two—should acquire 
business views identical with those of 
her boss, if she did not—as I have often 
noticed—outdo him in resolute opposi- 
tion to any change in fundamental busi- 
ness ideas and habits. This explains, in 
part at least, why we find so many lead- 
ing business women allied, in their 
stand-pat business attitude, either mili- 
tantly or unobtrusively, with the forces 
of social reaction; for among women en- 
joying business consideration to-day far 


more have worked themselves up from a 
secretarial opening than from any other. 

Over and above all this, the business 
woman, from my observation and rather 
wide acquaintance with her, reads little 
or nothing that challenges a business 
order she has more or less unconsciously 
accepted and helps to support. When 
it comes to those organs of liberal opinion 
that enjoy a considerable circulation 
even in this conservative land, and 
whose perusal might jolt her out of the 
growing smugness of her business views 
—well, does she so much as know of 
their existe.ce? I have reason to doubt 
it. I have sometimes questioned if she 
even reads the daily news sheets. 

It is amazing—I almost said appalling 
—how unfamiliar the average business 
woman appears to be with events and 
problems that are making the history of 
our day. I was breakfasting at a hotel 
not long ago with three refined and pleas- 
ant business women, all of whom, I have 
learned since, are outstanding business 
women in the localities to which they 
belong. In introducing myself I re- 
marked jestingly that I came from the 
unenlightened state of Tennessee and 
was asked, ““Why do you say unen- 
lightened?” I explained, what I had 
supposed unnecessary, that I referred to 
Dayton. Not one of the three women 
could recall except in the vaguest way 
the Dayton trial or with what it was 
concerned; and when in our subsequent 
talk I alluded to an article in a current 
periodical, one of them inquired, “‘ What 
magazine did you say?” “Harpers,” I 
told her. “I never heard,” she replied, 
quite simply, “of that magazine.” 

Nor is this typical of the business 
woman of the provinces alone. Among 
countless cases I could cite, one recurs of 
the woman manager of a well-known 
book service radiating from New York, 
who lately admitted to me that she knew 
nothing at all about books and thought 
the selections of the committee employed 
to choose choice reading for her patrons 
very “queer.” 

The last thing I should wish to do 
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would be to cast a gratuitous slur upon a 
class of women who are working hard to 
improve their standing in a field still 
comparatively new to them: assuredly 
women cannot hope to exert a shaping 
influence on business until they have 
won their business spurs. Neither do I 
wish to overlook, on the one hand, a 
sprinkling of business women whose cul- 
ture is acknowledged; nor, on the other, 
the definite accomplishment of the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women, with its slogan “a 
high school education for every business 
girl,” in raising the standards for women 
But much of the 
credit for the latter must, I believe, go to 
the goodly proportion of teachers and 
other professional women who make up 
the federation’s ranks; and few persons 
who have contact with representative 
business women in different parts of the 
country will, I imagine, be disposed to 
deny the low cultural level that prevails 
among them, with the restricted vision 
this level implies. Herein lies, however, 
if the discouragement of the present, 
hope, perhaps, for the future. 


entering business. 


IV 


It was Dr. Amelia Reinhardt, presi- 
dent of Mills College, who said, in ad- 
dressing a convention of business women 
a few years since, “Education has al- 
ways encouraged the clear-visioned pro- 
fessional outlook upon the tasks which 
women enter. ... As I see women 
coming into organized business, I have a 
hope that their beautiful message will be 
the carrying of that professional spirit, 
the spirit of doing a service, of healing or 
adjusting, of rectifying or informing, 
into the making and distribution of 
merchandise, into all the businesses of 
the world, that they may indeed be not 
organizations for the accumulation of 
wealth in a given place, but that they 
shall be for the serving of men... .” 

Women have not as yet laid a feather’s 


weight of distinctive influence upon the 
business world except in its most super- 
ficial aspects; but if, for the most 
part, the business women of to-day 
have lacked cultural opportunities that 
would furnish the approach to business 
which Dr. Reinhardt envisages, the busi- 
ness women of to-morrow may bring it. 

Thus far the most brilliant and highly 
trained minds, the most compelling per- 
sonalities among women, have expressed 
themselves in other fields. Business has 
not yet attracted such crusading spirits 
as Susan B. Anthony’s, the daring 
imagination and creative intelligence of 
an Ellen Key; it has developed no 
woman with the gift for leadership of a 
Carrie Chapman Catt, no genius akin to 
Jane Addams’. Not even a dynamic 
figure such as Lady Astor’s has appeared 
to trouble the business waters. But 
with women more and more entering 
business and remaining there, not so 
much through economic pressure as 
deliberate choice; above all, as more and 
more are given in advance that view- 
point which sees business, not as a 
religion, but in balanced relation to 
other human activities and interests— 
may we not expect among them women 
who shall not be content to accept un- 
reasoningly all the traditional business 
concepts, to imitate slavishly the be- 
havior of their business brothers? Will 
there not be business women who refuse 
to help perpetuate the idea that the 
business world is no place for the finest 
human instincts, and that these in- 
stincts must find expression (if they find 
it) at home, in public life, through 
philanthropic channels—anywhere at 
all except in business itself; women who, 
with courage, tolerance, humor, and 
the willingness to endure ridicule and 
dislike, shall blaze business trails of a 
new sort? 

At all events, the time has come, it 
seems to me, not only to ask this ques- 
tion, but to consider the possibility of 
a negative answer. 

















TWO POEMS 
BY COUNTEE CULLEN 


NOTHING ENDURES 
| OTHING endures, 


Not even love, 
Though the full heart purrs 
Of the length thereof. 


Though beauty waz, 
Yet shall it wane; 
Time lays a tax 

On the subtlest brain. 


Let the blood riot, 
Give it its will; 

It shall grow quiet, 
It shall grow still. 


Nirvana gapes 

For all things given; 
Nothing escapes, 
Love not even. 


SONG IN SPITE OF MYSELF 


EVER love with all your heart, 
It only ends in aching, 
And bit by bit to the smallest part 
That organ will be breaking. 


Never love with all your mind, 
It only ends in fretting; 

In musing on sweet joys behind, 
Too poignant for forgetting. 


Never love with all your soul; 
For such there is no ending, 

Though a mind that frets may find control, 
And a shattered heart find mending. 


Give but a grain of the heart’s rich seed, 
Confine some under cover, 

And when Love goes bid him Godspeed, 
And find another lover. 
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A STORY 


BY KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 


HREE-o’clock-in-the-afternoon 

must, probably, be blamed for 

Barbara Hemming’s fall. A hot 
June day in the country (much cele- 
brated by incurably urban poets) is both 
root and final flower of dullness; and three 
in the afternoon is the worst part of any 
day. All the men you know, including 
your father, are at their offices; your 
aunt has drawn her shades against a 
headache; Celia, your best friend, is in 
Europe; to seek amusement you must go 
out into the glare. Books do not inter- 
est, and your party dresses stick to your 
fingers if you look them over. If three 
o’clock in the morning marks the nadir 
of physical vitality, three in the after- 
noon is farthest south on the saw-toothed 
chart of moral fervor. It may be an in- 
auspicious moment for the commission 
of crime; but probably most crimes are 
planned at three p.m.—the devil's hour. 

Barbara Hemming was not unfortu- 
nate except for being bored. She was 
pretty; her home was happy; there were 
roses in the garden and cash in her 
beaded bag; there would be dancing at 
the Country Club that night and, if she 
chose, Sever Lord to take her. True, 
she had no car of her own—in these days 
a grievance. A grievance, however, has 
to be sharper and more immediate than 
that to purge the system. 

Williston, where Mr. Hemming sup- 
ported his sister and daughter in com- 
fort if not in luxury, was a city large 
enough for residential sections, almost 
for residential suburbs. Babs would 
have preferred a newer section, nearer 


the Country Club, but even she was re- 
moved from electric cars and straight 
streets and shops and civie turmoil. 
The house was set back from the wind- 
ing, shaded avenue, the verandahs were 
broad and well furnished, and Antonio 
brooded, almost with genius, among the 
perennials. Nothing, as you can see, 
could well be duller. “‘Gosh!”’ yawned 
Barbara for the third time. She had 
come to anchor in the telephone closet, 
having sampled hammock, victrola, and 
ice-box with no relief. Perhaps if she 
called up Misty Gleason, Misty would 
take herforadrive. Misty, she learned, 
was at the dentist’s. “Gosh!” said 
Barbara again, and turned over the pages 
of the telephone-book. It was to her 
fourth “gosh” that the devil specifically 
replied. Babs began to giggle. It was 
a neat idea, of an unusual nature— 
to intrude, via the telephone, into a group 
where she did not belong; to mystify a 
few utter strangers, while remaining, her- 
self, masked, anonymous, safe. 

It must be a really suggestive and in- 
teresting name, she felt; and as her eye 
ran down the page she found one that 
suited her: Eustace Gibney. He had an 
office in the Commercial Trust Building 
and a house on Willow Road. They 
must be a good office and a good house. 
A prosperous guy, without doubt. Not 
one of the local magnates, or she would 
have heard her father mention him. 
New, probably, or young. Eustace was 
a nice name. She wouldn't call the 
office, of course—catch her! The house 
was the right place to start a mystery. 
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“Wyandotte 310,” said Barbara’s 
clear voice. “Is Mr. Gibney at home?” 
No man, she knew, would be at home at 
this time unless he were ill. “*Oh—not 
at home? No—no message. Thank 
you.” 

She was still giggling when she hung 
up the receiver. That was a maid; she 
could tell from the accent. The thing to 
do was to wait for an hour and call again. 
After that, it wouldn’t be safe; Mr. 
Eustace Gibney might come home early. 
Also, it would be better to call, the sec- 
ond time, from a pay station. Katie had 
left a big jug of lemonade on the porch, 
but a banana-marshmallow-nut sundae 
would be more interesting. She would 
go down to Cox’s, fill herself with cloying 
coolness, and call up from there. Bar- 
bara went up to choose her freshest dress 
and her lightest hat. She forgot to be 
hot, except officially, and ceased wholly 
to be bored. She had now a purpose in 
life. Later, perhaps, she could get a 
line on the Gibney outfit, which would 
help. This thing was opening out nicely. 
“That was a clever idea of mine,” Bar- 
bara murmured, arrogating to herself an 
inspiration that was none of hers. 

She made Cox’s, without undue effort, 
at four o’clock. This time she was very 
brief and slightly agitated. ‘Mr. Gib- 
ney isnot at home yet? No, I don’t care 
to speak to Mrs. Gibney. Thank you. 
I'll try again.” She rang off quickly, for 
fear of being obliged to speak to Mrs. 
Gibney, to whom she had nothing what- 
ever to say. Barbara, however, was so 
cheered and amused by her little inven- 
tion that she decided, before she reached 
home, to let Sever Lord take her to the 
Club. That would please Dad and 
Aunt Emily. Babs, like everyone else, 
had often been reminded that the world 
is so full of a number of things that we 
ought all to be as happy as kings; and 
now, instead of screaming inwardly at 
such fallacious optimism, she began to 
see what her smiling seniors were talking 
about. The world was full of a number 
of things; and apparently there were no 
insuperable obstacles to acquiring a few 


that had not been granted you. Your 
fingers ran down the pages of a tele- 
phone-book and suddenly clutched on 
groups, circles, dramas not your own. 

No June day, even for Barbara, would 
have stared so wearily at such limp hori- 
zons if Bobby Ferrier had not been away 
from Williston on a_ business trip. 
Though she was not engaged to Bobby, 
she was not unaware that she sometime 
might be. If Barbara had had to work, 
she would have been tempted to choose 
Bobby Ferrier for a profession. She 
found him, when he was there, her most 
exciting occupation. You might say, 
indeed, that she had a real talent for 
Bobby. When they sent him off on 
business trips, she sank into the ranks of 
the unemployed. That the business 
trips were not unimportant for Bobby’s 
future, she knew; but she was not inter- 
ested in him as a citizen or a householder 
or a financial success—only as an activity 
that was usually pleasant and always 
successful. 

Sever Lord was another matter. 
Older than Bobby, handsomer, estab- 
lished, assured. That was why Mr. and 
Miss Hemming liked him so much. 
Sever Lord did not have to go off on 
business trips to prove himself. When 
he went anywhere, it was in accordance 
with a decision of his own. Babs had 
tried, being open-minded, to attach ro- 
mantic tags to Sever Lord. She had 
furtively circled him in her mind, with 
her romantic tags ready. The bull, 
however, had hitherto evaded the pica- 
dor, and her little banderillas were left in 
her hands. She had endeavored in vain 
to see him as masterful and mysterious. 
The charm of maturity for the very 
young has perhaps been overrated. 
Sever was better-looking, cleverer than 
Bobby. . . . What was the use? The 
parting of his sleek hair did not interest 
her. Bobby’s hair was not sleek, and 
she often rumpled the parting herself, 
trying to see how it would be most be- 
coming tothe child. Barbara would not 
have cared if Sever Lord’s part had gone 
from his left ear to his right. She would 
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only have made fun of it—with Bobby, 
shrieking cubbishly in some dark corner. 
Yet Sever Lord frightened her a little. 
He was so darned adequate and had such 
good manners. She much _ preferred 
Bobby’s, which were no tax at all, being 
nearly non-existent. Sever Lord took 
living up to; as in a pavane, she had to 
consider every step. Whereas she and 
Bobby were apparently each other’s 
natural rhythm, and patterns did not 
have to be thought of. Disgusting of 
Bobby to be away! But there was the 
Country Club, to which Sever Lord was 
ready to take her, and at home there 
were only the stale old domestic gaye- 
ties, to be enjoyed between two an- 
cients. Of course she chose the Club. 
She could not possibly telephone Wyan- 
dotte 310 before ten o’clock to-morrow 
morning. 

If Misty had not been at the dentist’s 
during the devil’s hour, Babs would 
doubtless have persuaded Misty to join 
in the creation of the Gibney mystery. 
Even though Misty was not Celia, they 
could happily have shared the joke. 
Left to initiate her drama alone, Babs 
soon rejected the idea of admitting 
Misty. It was her own little refuge 
from dullness, and she would keep the 
fruits of her cleverness to eat in solitude. 
So many peaches on her own window 
sill . . . and never a bite for Misty or 
anyone else. Even if Bobby had been 
in Williston, she would not have told 
him—you can see for yourself that fruit 
of this sort is only for the female tooth. 
Had Misty been with her when Satan 
spoke, this tale would have been differ- 
ent. At nine that evening, when she at 
last saw Misty, the Gibneys had become 
Barbara’s private show. Even then, 
had Bobby been present to put some 
meaning into the music, she might have 
forgotten them, and that oblivion might 
have lasted. As it was, she comforted 
herself with Wyandotte 310 forthe neces- 
sity of living up, at intervals, to Sever 
Lord. 

The evening dragged on stickily—for 
night had not brought coolness—and 
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even Babs tired early. It was wonder- 
ful—and irritating—of Sever not to be 
sticky; his immaculateness, the undis- 
turbed purity of his skin and his linen, 
were an ideal and a reproach. There 
was something wrong about a man who 
didn’t have to mop himself on a night 
like this. For the first time, Barbara 
decided that Sever Lord was faintly 
sinister. That her decision was main- 
ly due to perspiration, unquenchable 
thirst, missing Bobby, the impossibility 
of continuing the Gibney game until to- 
morrow, the absence of any conscious at- 
traction to Sever, and youth’s natural 
suspicion of any phenomenon fifteen 
years older than itself she did not know. 
She considered it a “hunch.” There 
was something queer about Sever Lord; 
she was afraid of him. Besides, she 
knew very well that he wanted to marry 
her: always, for a girl, a curiously alien- 
ating fact, even when approved. The 
lover, first of all, is faintly monstrous. 
At eleven, she bade Sever take her home. 
Everything was sticking to her—as she 
could have told Bobby, but couldn’t 
tell Sever Lord. Bobby and she could 
have compared stickinesses, whereas the 
things you couldn’t mention to Sever 
were countless, just because he had been 
everywhere before. The real fun is in 
going together for the first time and dis- 
covering superlatives in common. 

“Bobby, have you ever been so hot?” 

““Never, kid, never.” 

“Do you suppose, if I pulled my 
shoulder straps up for ten seconds and 
held them, any air would get in?” 

“Gee, I don’t know. Let’s try. I'll 
hold one and you can hold the other.” 

““What do you do when you stick all 
over?” 

““Never have stuck so hard. Home 
and a cold bath, I guess. But some- 
one’ll have to peel my things off with a 
fruit knife.” 

“Who'll peel you? 
one to peel me. They’ll be asleep.” 

“Same here. But—gosh, Binkie” (to 
Bobby alone was she “Binkie”—even 
Celia didn’t use that name) “‘ wouldn’t it 


I haven’t got any- 
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be funny if you couldn’t peel yourself, 
and you just had to stick?”’ 

‘Bobby Ferrier, if I didn’t think that 
in twenty minutes I'd be lying on my 
back in cold water, I'd kill myself.” 

“You might get the saxophonist to 
blow and blow and blow down your neck. 
Your dress would all puff up and you 
could sort of float out of it.” 

“It isn’t my dress, it’s the rest of it. 
Plastered.” 

“What about B. V. D.’s?” 

“They’re not so much like your own 
skin as my stuff.” 

“Well, if your stuff underneath is as 
red as the skin on your face, Binkie, the 
dye will all run and you'll be a real 
scarlet woman. You can make oodles 
of money in the circus. Ill be your 
manager, and we'll never have to work.” 

Some such comforting conversation 
one might have had with Bobby Ferrier. 
The problem of peeling, jointly faced, 
would have mitigated the discomfort. 
Her mind, of course, had not constructed 
any imaginary talk with Bobby; it was 
merely protesting, as Sever drove her 
softly home, that she and Bobby could 
have made the heat amusing. 

When Sever put out his hand to say 
““Good-night,” she waved hers at him. 
“It’s too hot to touch anybody.” Babs 
waggled her fingers apart as if to fan 
them. “‘Good-night. I'll see you next 
Friday if it gets cooler.” 

““Not before, Barbara?”? The mon- 
ster could manage an appealing tone 
under the hot moon. Not all appealing, 
either. She felt a menace underneath. 
Not an intentional one—only the menace 
of being stronger, wiser, more patient, 
less flighty, than she; armed at points 
where she was vulnerable. You have to 
love a man to like his strength. Barbara 
felt like prey—a very special and irritat- 
ing feeling. 

“Certainly not before. I’m going to 
live in the ice-box for a week. My feet 
are simply roasted from your engine.” 
She got an obscure satisfaction out of her 
rudeness. Bobby had a flivver whose only 
dignity was of an archeological] nature. 


“Sorry, Barbara.”” He smiled gently 
and was gone. The car started forward 
with surpassing grace. 

Twice, the next day, Barbara called 
Wyandotte 310. Each time, she spoke 
hastily and rang off as if embarrassed. 
She mustn’t rush this thing, she felt, and 
for several days after that she left Wyan- 
dotte alone. Once she made Misty 
drive her out Willow Road, and marked 
the house—a good one—with a furtive 
eye. Bobby’s absence was prolonged; 
the firm sent him farther west. Then a 
girl came to visit Misty, and there were 
parties: good food and bad bridge. In 
the midst of talk, shrill or silvery, Bar- 
bara brooded on the Eustace Gibneys. 
Since she had condescended to tactics, to 
plans of campaign, they had become, as a 
diversion, more dignified in her eyes. 
Her own elaboration of her energies 
made them important, ranged them, in- 
fused into them unauthentic and in- 
vented ideas. She saw shadowy Gib- 
neys acutely, jointly conscious of an un- 
known voice, and plotting, on their side, 
as she plotted. About once in three 
days, now, she called Wyandotte, and 
was careful to vary her words so that she 
should not seem what she was, a hoax. 
Once she said, “I am going out of town; 
I will try again when I get back’’; and 
once, with irritation, “But it is very 
queer—will you please tell him to call 
Center 1302 at eight o’clock?”” Center 
1302 (she found from the invaluable 
telephone-book) was a small grocery in a 
lapsing residential quarter, with a pay 
station. It was perfectly safe to ask 
Mr. Eustace Gibney to call Center 1302. 
Besides, he wouldn’t. 

Some three weeks after the hot eve- 
ning at the Club a post card from Bobby 
informed her that he must go on to Cin- 
cinnati and would be back the very day 
of the Fancy Dress dance at the Club. 
In Barbara’s own silent diction, that 
“put the lid on.” She and Bobby were 
to have gone together as “something” — 
“something,” you understand, that went 
together: a natural pair. Now there 
could be no planning, no concerted ac- 
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tion, no delicious joint foolery. To- 
gether, they were to have astonished the 
natives, thought up an absolutely new 
joke. You couldn’t think up a new joke 
alone; besides, the fun was to have been 
in the collaboration—she and Bobby 
shoving each other, alternately, towards 
the brink of inspiration. Any old cos- 
tume would do for her now—that thing 
she had worn at Easter, when she and 
Celia had visited the Terhunes in Chi- 


cago. Celia was now in Europe—alas! 
alack!—and no one else in Williston had 
seen it. Babs had never liked it much— 


a sort of silly Apache thing that necessi- 
tated a lot of make-up and was perhaps a 
little vulgar when complete—but it would 
do for this town and their rotten Club. 
By the way, why didn’t the Eustace 
Gibneys belong to the Country Club? 
High time he did, whoever he was, if he 
Was as prosperous and respectable as his 
addresses indicated. She, Babs Hem- 
ming, didn’t wish to be constantly tele- 
phoning to people who were not eligible 
to the Williston Country Club. (When 
Barbara read detective stories, she pre- 
ferred the murdered person to be both 
rich and fashionable.) Well, if Bobby 
Ferrier and Celia Morse would go away 
and abandon her, in the hopeless sum- 
mer, to the Eustace Gibneys, she must 
make the most of them, such as they 
were. Perhaps if she went and made up 
to Mrs. Roger Clason about her Bazaar 

Mrs. Clason knew everything and 
was very easy to start going—and Mrs. 
Clason talked so much, about so many 
people that, if one didn’t say anything 
conspicuous, oneself, she would never re- 
member to whom she had given what 
information. Of course she must not 
make any definite promises about the 
Bazaar. To toil for a month under Mrs. 
Clason’s direction might easily be too 
high a price for secret service. 

It was easy enough to get an errand to 
Mrs. Clason out of Aunt Emily, who had 
a thousand social contacts and loved 
letting other people carry unimportant 
messages at odd times. Yes, if Babs 
would explain to Mrs. Clason that Miss 
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Hemming did not think she could take 
more than two tables at the Asylum 
Bridge in September, that would be so 
nice. It was a good message, for Asy- 
lum Bridges led naturally to Hospital 
Bazaars. After the Bazaar had been 
mentioned, and hints given that Barbara 
might sacrifice herself, the Country Club 
was easy. 

‘You know everything, Mrs. Clason: 
why aren’t they getting more new blood 
in? Williston is growing so fast, Dad 
says; there must be a lot of people who 
could swell the dues and maybe do some- 
thing extra. "Course, we young fry real- 
ize it isn’t our club, but it would be so 
rice if we could get that swimming-pool. 
I suppose you know just who’s been 
nominated and who’s been blackballed 
and everything, and I’m not asking any 
questions, you understand; but, hon- 
estly, if there were a swimming-pool, it 
would be a godsend. Couldn’t there be 
a lot of new members taken in—people 
who'd appreciate it, and want to do 
something? The older people, like Dad, 
don’t use the Club much; they’re getting 
so they’d rather stay at home. But 
when you think of the big new houses 
and the lovely new sections—there must 
be a lot of people who'd be valuable. 
Willow Road, for example. Why, Misty 
and I were out there the other day, and 
just didn’t know who some of those per- 
fectly beautiful houses belonged to.” 

Mrs. Clason informed Barbara that to 
her certain knowledge half a dozen names 
had been proposed and would be favor- 
ably voted on at next week’s meeting. 

“Oh, Mrs. Clason, how lovely! I 
suppose you wouldn't tell me who? 
Cross my heart, I won’t tell a soul.” 

“Well, you understand, Barbara, Mr. 
Clason is on the membership com- 
mittee .. .” 

“Oh, of course. And with that big 
Bazaar to run, you don’t want to get in 
wrong with anybody. Gosh, I don’t 
know how you manage to keep in with so 
many people that hate one another! 
You certainly ought to have been an 
ambassadress. And me talking about 
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swimming-pools ... But of course we 
are awfully small-town, here in Wil- 
liston.” 

“Don’t say one word, Barbara, but I 
think perhaps one or two of these new 
people might help about the swimming- 
pool. Only you understand, my dear, I 
don’t want a word said about the pool 
until the Bazaar is over.” 

“No, of course not. The Hospital 
comes first.” 

“Yes, my dear. That is only right. 
But—well, the John Klines have a great 
deal of money. They’re coming in.” 

“At last? How delicious!” 

**T don’t know about the others .. .” 
Mrs. Clason forgot discretion in her dear 
love of discussing people’s Jess obvious 
uses. Human beings, indeed, interested 
her chiefly as material for molding to un- 
guessed and irrelevant purposes. If you 
gave Mrs. Clason a silk purse, she would 
do her best to turn it into a sow’s ear. 
“The Flints—but they don’t swim and 
haven't children: Peter Rowley (but he 
hasn’t any money); the Eustace Gib- 
neys—” 

“Who are the Eustace Gibneys? I 
never heard of them.” Which was 
strictly true. 

“Mr. Clason told me what he does—I 
forget. I think it’s bonds. Some New 
York firm. He’s very attractive. She 
is rather stiff. I’ve been told, quite be- 
tween ourselves, Babs, that she didn’t 
care about the Country Club, and that it 
was Mr. Gibney who wanted to join. A 
little difficult, perhaps ... In fact, 
I've been wondering just how to ap- 
proach her about the Bazaar.” 

Barbara rose. “‘ Well, if she’s stiff, she 
wouldn’t care about a swimming-pool.” 

“No. I believe she won’t even dance. 
They say—oh, well, that’s gossip, and 
we mustn’t gossip, must we, Babs?” 

“IT suppose not, Mrs. Clason,” Bar- 
bara agreed dewily. “But it’s natural 
to like to know what new members are 
like. Anyhow, I’m glad the Klines are 
in at last.” 

“It was just as well.” Mrs. Clason 
nodded solemnly. 





“Tecan get on with old Ma Kline like 
a house afire,”’ Barbara volunteered. 
*T’'m likely to be away in October, but if 
I’m here, you stick me on a committee 
with her—see? Then you won't have to 
bother with her. I'll jolly her along.” 

“How dear of you, Babs! I certain- 
ly will. And you understand”’—Mrs. 
Clason followed Barbara to the door— 
“there’s nothing wrong with the Gib- 
neys. Only I have heard people say that 
she was rather—er—provincial and mo- 
rose—not quite of the same world as her 
husband, and apt to resent it a little. A 
very nice woman, but rather plain. You 
know. Perhaps a little older than he is. 
She is plain, but there probably is no 
truth in the rest of it. Don’t say a 
word, will you, dear?” 

“Not one. Ab-so-lute-ly. And I'll 
tell Aunt Emily she needn't take more 
than two tables if she doesn’t want to. 
She’s been having horrid headaches 
lately.” 

“Give her my love. I’m so sorry.” 

Barbara left, her errand done. 

If the Gibneys were joining the 
Country Club and apt to be hanging 
about it after next week, she'd inevitably 
meet them before the summer was over. 
Therefore, it behooved her to have done 
with Wyandotte 310—but not until she 
had got more out of it than she had, as 
yet. Whatanasty woman Mrs. Gibney 
must be! Not caring about the Country 
Club, “‘won’t even dance,” and a total 
loss for the swimming-pool. Probably 
wouldn’t come to the Fancy Dress at all, 
though that would be the first real party 
after the Gibneys were in. Funny, the 
kind of thing perfectly good men tied 
themselves up to.... Mr. Eustace 
Gibney would probably love a nice little 
mystery—just adore having a strange 
woman calling him up. Make him feel 
as if he were in things, after all. Very 
likely they played cribbage after dinner, 
and he was just ready to chew his fingers. 
Still, she would have to go on calling 
Wyandotte in office hours; for the mo- 
ment she did reach Mr. Gibney on the 
telephone her drama would be over. 
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Cogitate as she might, she had never 
been able to think of the perfect thing to 
say to him. It was the weak point of 
her invention that success would de- 
stroy it. 

The next time she called Wyandotte 
310 a servant told her that both Gibneys 
were in New York, to be gone a week. 
That rushed things. In ten days the 
Fancy Dress dance at the Club was com- 
ing off, and before that the Gibneys 
would be members. Better work things 
up toa climax. Anyhow, Bobby would 
be back then, and she would no longer 
need the Gibneys. Meanwhile, life was 
not too satisfactory. Sever Lord was 
obviously drifting towards a proposal; 
her father said that he heard Bobby had 
messed things in Cincinnati; Celia was 
staying abroad until Christmas; Mrs. 
Clason was holding her firmly to the 
Bazaar committee; there was a stupid 
misunderstanding on with Misty; the 
Apache costume, though it would “do,” 
made her look impossible—the world 
was well-nigh intolerable. 

She gave the Gibneys eight days to be 
safely back; then she set her teeth. Mr. 
Hemming had declared at breakfast that 
he would positively not send Babs to 
Europe this autumn to join Celia, and 
had commented on Bobby Ferrier’s lack 
of backbone. She was really afraid her 
father was right about Bobby, though 
she detested him for being right. It was 
disgusting of Bobby to stay away half 
the summer and yet not do himself any 
good. Altogether, when she went to 
Cox's to call up Wyandotte, she was very 
willing to make someone else—espe- 
cially some settled, fortunate, older per- 
son—as miserable as herself. When a 
different voice answered from Willow 
Road, and Barbara knew instantly that 
it must be Mrs. Gibney’s, she did not 
blench, though she felt a sudden stab 
of neuralgic terror. Incomparably, ab- 
surdly innocent Barbara had been, with 
her horseplay, and only just now, lifting 
the receiver which held that thread of 
sound, led it tenderly to her ear like a 
filament, a fang, of pure poison, did she 
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apprehend the sort of thing she might 
have “started.” She had never wanted 
to make anything but a mystery. She 
had never wanted to talk to either Gib- 
ney. She had liked imagining their per- 
plexity, she had even admitted a vision 
of their dismay; but she had never really 
desired direct combat, face to face—ear 
to ear, rather! Still, she braced herself: 
she wasn’t going to babble out the truth 
to that odious woman who didn’t dance. 
If Mrs. Gibney had lain in wait for the 
utterer of those messages, let her have 
it! This would be the end, and it 
shouldn't be wholly inglorious for the 
inventor. Barbara braced herself com- 
fortably against the side of the booth. 

“This is Mrs. Gibney speaking,” the 
voice repeated, a second time—Barbara 
herself having emitted only “‘ohs.” 

“T wanted to speak to Mr. Gibney.” 

“Have you been calling him up be- 
fore?” 

“Tl say I have!” 
booth, was jaunty. 

“He is not here. He asked me the 
next time to take any message.” 

(‘“Woman, you're lying,” whispered 
Barbara, her mouth well below the cup 
of the transmitter. ‘“‘Just for that—’’) 

“I’m afraid I can’t give any message 
except to him. [Ill try again.” 

““We would prefer that you wouldn’t. 
This is getting to bean annoyance. Mr. 
Gibney can be reached at his office on 
business, but any personal message I can 
take.” 

Certainly this would be the last con- 
versation with Wyandotte. Therefore, 
she would give the woman with the nasty 
voice something to remember. 

“I’m afraid you can’t take my mes- 
sage, Mrs. Gibney.” 

“Who is this speaking?” 

“Td rather not say.” 

“Who is this speaking, please?” The 
tone in which the words were repeated 
seemed to swell the filament of sound to 
cable size. 

Honest people, asked for their names, 
in however unwelcome fashion, have a 
tendency to reply automatically with 


Barbara, in her 
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truth, and Barbara had no experience 
with aliases. Only a slight fateful tickle 
in her throat stopped her from saying 
“Barbara Hemming” then and there. 
She was, you see, an innocent piece of 
youth. She began it, indeed—‘* Ba— 
Binkie.” In the middle of her cough 
she clutched at that disguise, and the 
tickle, its mission done, departed. 

“What?” 

The voice was getting nastier ...a 
plain woman, morose, no sport. Babs felt 
her angermounting. Darn the creature! 

“T said Binkie. And I really haven't 
anything to say to you. Don’t bother 
your husband. I guess I can see him if 
I need to.” 

Barbara really hated Mrs. Eustace 
Gibney at that moment; she would have 
liked to hear choked angry tears coming 
over the discreet and wicked wires. But 
she was curiously determined not to lie: 
that was her little residue of honor. 
She could see the man if she needed to. 
Anyone could. And she wouldn’t be 
the one to ring off. 

“No doubt you can. But if you 
don’t stop annoying this household, I 
shall have your calls traced. The police 
are there to protect us.” 

“Don’t worry, Mrs. Gibney. I shan’t 
call your house again, now I know you’re 
sitting at the telephone. There are 
other ways.” Still the truth, you see. 

Mrs. Gibney hung up the receiver at 
her end. Of course, Barbara realized, 
she would try immediately to trace the 
call. So Barbara left the receiver off the 
hook, and left the booth. The clerks 
were all busy, and no one had noticed 
her entrance. She was very sorry for 
Eustace Gibney, but it wasn’t up to her 
to straighten out his domestic tangles. If 
the woman had been a decent sort, she’d 
have made a joke of it with her husband. 
And anyhow, how could she make any 
real trouble for a man who had done 
nothing whatever—except have his name 
in the telephone-book? If you were 
married to a woman like that, she’d keep 
you in hot water over something all the 
time: that was your doom, if you’d been 


fool enough to take her to the altar in 
the first place. Besides—Barbara was, 
in truth, in spite of tabloids, movies, and 
modern fiction, too innocent herself to 
think that such transcendent innocence 
as was Mr. Eustace Gibney’s, in this 
matter, could fail to prove itself. If she 
had ever flirted with Eustace Gibney, if 
she had ever spoken to him, even—but 
she had never come within a mile of him. 
They were separate as pole from tropic. 
It is to be feared that Barbara, walking 
home, dwelt lovingly on her own stain- 
less virtue. 

The Gibney drama, she told herself, 
was now over. In point of fact, the sun 
of three o'clock in the afternoon had not 
yet fulfilled its sinister arc, but that 
Barbara did not know. She was tired to 
death of the Eustace Gibneys. Just 
that; for she had no fear. It takes two 
people to make a scandal, and she had 
been splendidly alone. She hadn't even 
told any fibs. If she had given her real 
name, there might have been further talk; 
but the tickle in her throat had saved 
her. Bobby was the only person who 
ever said “Binkie.” Oh, yes, the Gib- 
neys were over. Thank goodness, she 
had never seen either of them. If she 
ever met them, she could be perfectly 
natural. As for that Apache costume, 
it was really vulgar, and Misty hated it, 
but she wasn’t going to bother. Bobby 
would have to go in his old Pierrot mask, 
and, if there were any Columbines about, 
the Apache lady would trip them up and 
pretend to knife them. Barbara was 
almost cheerful when she reached home. 
The dance was only a few days away 
now. Perhaps she had better put in her 
time practicing some of the steps she had 
learned in Chicago. She had carefully 
not described her costume to Sever Lord, 
for fear he should match it with his own. 
She didn’t want Sever manhandling her 
in any Apache dance. He would do it 
only too well. 

Members lingered in the first star- 
light, slowed their cars to inhale the 
bruised scents of gardens behind low 
barriers of box and privet, chilled them- 
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selves deliciously in the heavy shade of 
elms and beeches, took the night wind on 
ravished upturned faces—came late up 
the sweeping drive towards the lights. 
Barbara, refusing Misty, refusing Sever 
Lord, refusing Bobby, went alone, An- 
tonio driving the family car with many 
grunts. She wished to be later than 
anyone—still with some obscure desire 
to punish Bobby for not getting his back- 
bone respected. Bobby might not suffer 
greatly, but he would watch for her, in 
spite of himself. The Club was already 
crowded when she reached it, though 
everyone had dallied. 

Krom the door, unspied, she placed 
Misty, all petals, the very moral of an 
Antoine Rivoire rose; Sever Lord, im- 
pressively Cinquecento; Bobby Ferrier, 
shabbiest of many Pierrots; Tom, Nancy, 
Spike, Suzanne, a dozen parti-colored 
friends. ‘So far as she could see, in the 
unpruned tangle of the crowding dancers, 
there was no other green-red-bronze 
Apache girl, all raggedy, with bare skin 
showing through careful rents, knife in 
her stocking, and scarf ready to blind 
disreputable lovers. Everyone’s make- 
up but her was conventional: 
Watteau pinks or Spanish olive. No 
one else had used ashes and brown pen- 
cils and Mongol powder, and mixed her 
scarlet with dirt and neat blue sears . . . 
all but the mouth, which was clean and 
wicked and virgin. Plenty of poppies 
behind ears (would Julie Somes never 
get over being Carmen?) but no other 
knives in stockings. She’d show them! 

Bud Clintock, a fresh-faced gob, recog- 
nizing her, swept her away. “Gosh, 
Babs, you're the limit! It’s you as 
drugs us poor sailors in furrin ports. 
Don’t you wipe your face on my sleeve, 
‘cause I’m crazy about Misty to-night, 
and I don’t want to soil her petals. You 
must dressed in the ash-can. 
You're a riot, woman, but me for the 
pure life!” And after that, her slinky 
silken rags flittered over the floor in one 
embrace after the other. Only Bobby 
never came near her. Other Pierrots, 
but not that shabby one. He seemed 
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to be wobbling after a Columbine she 
didn’t recognize—perhaps a guest. Babs 
stooped to feel for her knife: a perfectly 
harmless thing, but it would do to pre- 
tend to slash a skirt with. She hoped 
she was rubbing Sever Lord’s crimson 
velvet the wrong way. She didn’t quite 
dare slit the pearls that were sewn on. 
Afraid of him? Yes, she was. That 
was too much—and she an Apache from 
the underworld of Paris. She shivered. 

“Cold, Barbara? Want a drink?” 

“Ts there anything?” 

“Plenty, if you'll come outside.” 

“No, I guess not.” 

“Just as well. With that costume” — 
he smiled courteously—“you’ve got to 
be sober.” 

“Sever Lord”—she nearly bit his 
sleeve—“did you ever see me anything 
else?” 

“No. AndI don’t want to. But you 
could have taken care of one glass of 
punch, probably.” 

They caromed off Bobby and _ his 
Columbine, and Barbara smirked at 
Pierrot over her bare, golden shoulder. 
Bobby turned to her, kept his eyes fixed 
on her, until the exigencies of the 
crowded floor wrenched them away. 
That was all right. ... The child 
could, apparently, forget Columbine- 
with-the-pointed-nose. Not that Bob- 


by’s stare had held any approval. De- 
cent of Sever Lord not to criticize. She 


well knew that she reeked of dirty alleys 
and blind stone stairways. Yet he had 
not so much as lifted an Italian eyebrow 
when he first saw her, and he clasped her 
as if she wore Misty’s petals. You had 
to hand it to him for tact. The com- 
ment on sobriety didn’t count. 

The jerky blare of the music stopped. 
The trap-drummer disappeared, to cool 
his throat, and violins entered. It was 
ritual, at the Williston Country Club, 
that there should be a minuet whenever 
the members took to fancy dress. Sever 
excused himself: they were going to need 
him. The unstately gobs and clowns 
and milkmaids and Carmens were out of 
it, and ranged themselves about the 
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central space to watch. Babs suddenly 
felt impatience as sharp as a pain. The 
tiny cleared arena tempted her. Fancy 
watching a minuet—these small-town 
morons! She bumped Queen Elizabeth 
in her haste. Over there, in the front 
tier of the huddle opposite, was a raggle- 
taggle gypsy man—Steve Corbett, a little 
drunk, and all the better for her purpose. 
She slithered across the floor and grabbed 
him. 

“Come on, Steve, we'll show them 
something.” 

She knew him to be a good improviser, 
and quite shameless after a little punch. 
He was of the blood that will take any 
dare, follow up any hint, and feel no 
prejudice against being conspicuous. 
“Any old jazz,” she murmured to the 
pianist, who was fumbling his sheets of 
Mozart. 

“Come on, Steve,” she repeated. 
“Dance. I’m going to knife you unless 
you stop me. That’s all you need to 
know.” 

“Knife me? Not much, woman! 
I'll break your neck first.” 

The gathering minuet dancers, who 
were making their little group apart, 
ready for entrance, stopped and stared. 
So did the Queen Elizabeths and 
the Catherine de Medicis, the hunting 
squires and the Robin Hoods. So did 
a sour Mary, Queen of Scots in black 
velvet and white ruff—a Mary Stuart as 
John Knox would have bidden her be. 
Sever Lord dropped Misty’s arm and 
stood waiting in the forefront of the 
rainbow crowd. His eyes were curious 
upon Babs and Steve. 

The obedient pianist jangled out his 
notes, and the combat began. The saxo- 
phonists nudged each other, for here 
were images of guile and coarse hatred, 
with passion informing both. She would 
knife him, and he would not be knifed— 
that was the plot. They struggled to the 
music. Among the watchers mouths 
opened and make-up ceased to flatter. 

“I’m going to throw you over my 
shoulder—they always do,” Steve mur- 
mured with a queer, thick gayety. 


“Then I'll stick you in the back,” she 
cooed, “and I win.” She had just seen, 
out of a slanted eye, a Pierrot crouching 
not six feet away—a disgusted, half- 
angry Pierrot. 

“Not much, young lady!” Slipping, 
sliding, to the shocked rhythm of the 
music, he bent her this way and that, 
swayed her, tried for the knife that she 
lifted from her stocking. Still rhyth- 
mically, she eluded him, but it was hard 
work, for he was very strong. His right 
hand held her left, with his left he was 
groping for the knife that she held at the 
end of her curled right arm. 

“The rabbit punch is barred,” snick- 
ered Bud, the rumpled white sailor, as 
she tried, in Steve’s arms now, to touch 
the point to his neck. 

Their bodies twisted, grappled, 
swayed, while their feet went on and on, 
caressing the broken music. Finally 
Steve gathered his strength, lifted her 
bodily from the floor so that the knife 
dropped, and her hands dangled free and 
harmless; flung her over his shoulder; 
waltzed with his captive ... But Bar- 
bara watched her moment, and leaving 
herself, thigh to ankle, in his clasp, swung 
her slim body down, down, till she 
reached the knife. Her fluttering rags 
fell away, the rents showed the flesh of 
limb and body white as her bared, 
clenched teeth. Steve was now beyond 
caring and beyond dance-patterns, be- 
yond conventions even of a stage Mont- 
martre. Sweating heavily, all his intel- 
lect turned to physical rage, he stretched 
his sinews, made himself taller, wider, en- 
gulfed her wholly, so that she could not 
stir, could only hang against him and 
suffer. Then, flinging the knife away, 
he held her high, oblation-wise—this 
ragged, panting piece. The pianist let 
his hands fall to his sides. It had ceased 
to be even an Apache dance. 

Sever Lord had just time to whisper to 
Bud Clintock, “Get my car round, will 
you, Bud, please?” when Bobby Ferrier’s 
voice rose above that climax in pain. 

(Not so loud, but it jarred above a 
stertorous silence.) 
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“Binkie, for God’s sake, come out of 
that!”’ He took a step towards them. 

But Barbara forestalled him. “Put 
me down, Steve. You won.” 

It needed only those words of sur- 
render, that cue, to subdue Steve Cor- 
bett, even drunk. If he had won, it was 
all right, and he could go and get another 


drink. His physical fury ran down and 
stopped. Ungracefully, but effectively, 


he got rid of his burden. 

Bobby’s hand was rough on her arm. 
“You’re going on home out of this, 
Binkie. See? I believe you’re drunk.” 
His voice was uneven, between a roar 
and a squeak. 

Sever Lord watched them, waiting for 
his instant to interfere. Bobby and 
Barbara looked like a new drama, and 
talk was starting, but only in murmurs. 

“Me, go home?” Barbara was getting 
her breath back, and automatically pull- 
ing her rents together where she could. 
“Nothing doing, Bobby Ferrier.” 

A sour Scottish queen stood before 
them. “Did I hear you address this 
young woman as Binkie?” 

Bobby, perplexed, looked at this new 
figure as if the world were all mad to- 
gether. He did not see Sever Lord, 
coming nearer by slow inches. “What 
if I did?” Bobby answered truculently. 
**Binkie’s what I call her.” 

There was bustle now among the 
crowd; people were beginning to talk, to 
laugh, to move about, to look for more 
music. Yet every mind was on a leash 
to that group in the center, and at the 
least pull would be intent again. Sever 
Lord hardly seemed to move, but where 
there had been three, there were now 
four. 

“T should very much like to know her 
real name.” 

“Don’t you know Barbara Hemming 
yet?”’ Bobby asked sulkily. 

“Oh, Bobby, you fool,” muttered 
Barbara, whose tingling skin told her 
that her doom was upon her. 

“There are some questions I should 
like to ask Miss Hemming.” 

“Well, ask away, but it’s a queer time 
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to butt in.” 
head. 

“Ts it you who have been pursu- 
ing my husband in season and out of 
season?” 

Barbara looked for help, but no help 
‘ame. She must speak, and when the 
woman heard her voice again .. . 

“TI confess I didn’t expect to find you 
at the Club,” said the dour Queen Mary. 
** And of course I may be mistaken. But 
after the performance we have just 
witnessed—” 

“Oh, let me alone!” cried Babs. 

The woman pounced. “There is no 
mistake. I recognize your voice. Per- 
haps you will explain. My husband is 
here.” She crooked a summoning finger 
backwards, but no figure responded. 
The summoned gentleman was, in fact, 
at the far end of the room under the gal- 
lery. 

“Tl 
home.” 

“T don’t wonder that you want to go 
home,” went on the relentless voice. 
‘Perhaps it won’t be so easy for you to 
slip back again. My husband says that 
he does not know who you are. I think 
I should like you to explain to him, if 
that is true, why you have been trying, 
for weeks, to get messages to him and 
make appointments with him.” 

Even in her dim agony, Barbara was 
aware that the woman believed herself 
to have been royally lied to—that noth- 
ing now would ever make her believe the 
truth. She could not face the woman’s 
husband—she was tired. Why didn’t 
Bobby take her out of this, away from 
this horror? She was just waiting, in- 
stant by instant, for that. 

But Bobby was appalled by this ma- 
ture fury, these rough hints beyond his 
ken; his youth was confused within him. 
He floundered, shook his rumpled head; 
no words came. 

Others were bearing down upon them 
now, enclosing them, yet hesitating. 
Barbara saw a red cardinal leaning over 
the balustrade of the minstrel’s gallery, 
and Mrs. Clason, a heavy, heavy shep- 


Bobby half turned his 
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herdess, approaching with afrown. But 
Mrs. Clason had to tack slowly. 

“Are you going to answer me, Miss— 
Binkie?”’ The words were low, but they 
drummed in Barbara’s weak ears. 

“It was nothing.” Even now, she 
was too proud, too angry, to say more in 
that heathen crowd, though she knew, 
back there behind her swimming eyes 
and aching throat, that she was cast 
superbly for the gutter-cat’s part. And 
Bobby wasn’t even near enough to lean 
against. 

“Nothing?” 

Barbara swallowed. How could she 
explain her invention, here and now? 
She had not known that life could be 
like this, ever—her life. Then an arm 
went around her gently. She looked 
down on crimson velvet. 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Gibney, but per- 
haps you are not aware that this incredi- 
ble demonstration of yours is seriously 
annoying the house committee. If you 
really have anything to say to Miss 
Hemming, you had better postpone it 
until she is willing to listen. In point of 
fact”—the arm now girdled Barbara 
completely, stronger far than her own 
weak spine—‘ Miss Hemming is engaged 
to me, and I should prefer to listen to 
your complaints, myself. Your husband 
will know my address. I am taking 
Miss Hemming home now. She is nat- 
urally tired after her marvellous dance.” 

Italy bowed to Scotland, and Barbara 
felt herself being carried towards the 
door. It was a gentle pressure, but so 
powerful that her tired feet had only 
to move lightly, without effort. The 
guests separated to let them through. 
Sever Lord picked up Barbara’s tinsel 
knife in passing. “Part of your cos- 
tume, Babs,” he murmured, smiling, and 
tucked it back into her garter with a 
little pat. “‘Get her coat, Misty, like 
the angel you are,” he said, a moment 
later, at the door; and a sagging rose 
uplifted itself and ran. 

A darkly troubled face above a violet 
doublet swayed gently before Barbara’s 
eyes as they waited for Misty. “Is 
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there anything I can do, Lord?” 
voice was troubled, too. 
dered why. She had never seen the man. 

“Yes.” Sever’s answer was ready. 
“‘Go and take my place in the minuet and 
get them started. I’m going to take 
Miss Hemming for a drive before I take 
her home. Air is what she chiefly needs. 
You'll be dancing with Miss Gleason, 
by the way.” He spoke curtly but 
smoothly, and turned immediately to 
Misty, who arrived just then, trailing 
Barbara’s big coat. Before Babs could 
check up on her own gestures, her own 
motions, she was in the coat, and the high 
collar was pulled comfortably up about 
her neck and shoulders. So soft, that 
fox fur... Its gentleness against her 
skin almost melted her ... The only 
gentle thing in the world was a dead ani- 
mal’s fur. The animal would have 
bitten, when it was alive. 

Sever Lord’s car, and Sever driving 
were grace and power themselves. Bar- 
bara’s sidelong glance saw the seed pearls 
glint on the velvet, subdued now to 
ashes of roses by the moon. His purfled 
sleeve was huge, but his close-cropped, 
sleek hair was timeless, like the strong 
thin hand on the wheel. Back there 
at the Club was a shocked and rumpled 
Pierrot who had goggled at her like a 
fool, and let her down. Stupidity like 
that was baseness. And Sever Lord, 
whom she hated, had tucked her knife 
back into her garter. ... She felt a 
sniffle coming. 

“Round the lake at about thirty, 
Babs?” came the query. 

What could you do with a man who 
was so damn’ clever? How did he know 
that she didn’t want to speed, that 
speeding drugged and released you to 
whatever was struggling and grovelling 
within? 

“Yes, thanks.” 

The sniffle was unconcealed. Sever 
Lord’s right arm slid round her, while 
his left hand intimated his desires to 
the wheel. “Get comfortable on my 
shoulder, Barbara. Bettercry. It’lldo 
you good. Here’s a handkerchief.” 


The 


Barbara won- 
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Something large and white and soft 
appeared mysteriously in her hand. 
She cried, then; almost strangled her- 
self, crying. That hot day in June, and 
the telephone-book, and now—this. 
She had called up Wyandotte 310 be- 
cause Bobby was not there; she was here 
by the dim lonely lake with Sever Lord 
because Bobby was—not there. Not 
there: too young and clumsy and stupid 
to stay in the picture. She couldn’t 
hate Bobby, even now; but he was use- 
less to her. ‘Twist him and turn him as 
she might, there was nothing she could 
do with him—dear, darling Bobby. She 
grew calmer, and finally the tears 
stopped. Lord’s handkerchief was filthy 
from her make-up. 

“T think we can get that woman to re- 
sign immediately, Barbara. Wouldn't 
you prefer it? You can’t want to meet 
her. I doubt if she’s the kind that 
apologizes.” 

“T suppose no one will ever forget,” 
Barbara said dully. ‘They all heard 
her.” 

“Of course they will forget—espe- 
cially if she isn’t there to remind them.” 

The youth in Barbara strove for jus- 
tice. “I don’t know that she ought to 
be chucked out of a club because she’s 
vulgar and cruel.” 

“It’s a question of your preference. 
Personally, I don’t give a damn whether 
she’s in or out. But I’m not going to 
have her about if it makes you miserable 
to see her stupid face.” 

He did not tell her that she belonged 
to him now; it was as if that had been de- 
termined so long ago that reiteration, 
allusion even, were vain. He did not 
apologize for his announcement of their 
engagement; did not even explain it. 
Oh, no! he had only stated publicly a 
fact that she had long since known—all 
that was conveyed to her in his quiet 
manner. If he had started to propose 
now, she could have refused him. But 
he was evidently never going to propose 
—yjust take her for granted. She must 
explain it all to him, and then she would 
be free to thank him for services ren- 


dered, reject their continuance, and go 
home. 

“Tl tell you just what happened, 
Sever.” 

“Oh, no, you won’t—not to-night.” 
He rubbed his cheek gently against the 
outside of her collar, pushing the soft fur 
against her face—an indirect caress, very 
comforting. The little dead fox sooth- 
ing her. . . . “ The thing to do is to for- 
get it now, and get a good sleep. I dare 
say it’s an awfully funny story, but I 
don’t feel like laughing now. Let’s just 
he quiet.” 

Sure though she was of the logic of her 
escape—yes, the only way out was to ex- 
plain—she didn’t want to tell that tale 
now, bring back all that heat and bore- 
dom and silliness, and the last spiteful 
talk over the telephone. 

“If there’s a story you want the world 
to know, you can tell it to me to-mor- 
row, and I'll tell the world. You're not 
to be bothered with this.” 

“Suppose I don’t want the world to 
know?” She was thinking of Bobby, 
whom she would like to keep in eternal 
perplexity. 

‘Well, it’s none of their business, and 
they shan’t know. There’s no earthly 
reason, Babs, why you should explain to 
anyone. I’m ready to brazen it out if 
you are. I suppose you'll have to tell 
your father something. But you shan’t 
tell anyone anything you don’t want to 
—not even me.” 

Should she fight? 
must tell you, Sever!” 

“Anything you please, to-morrow. 
Nothing to-night.” He was inexorable. 

Barbara sank back against his shoul- 
der, silent. What could she do? He 
was stronger, at every point, than she; 
and his strength led her into comfortable 
ways. Her whole organism craved a 
non-discussive quietness, the gentle mo- 
tion of the car, the soft fur against her 
cheek, the relief of complete abdication. 
If Sever had made love to her, she could 
have roused herself. Short of that, she 
could but sink deeper into velvet peace, 
letting him manage. 


“Oh, I think I 
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“Who was your purple friend at the 
door who wanted to help you?”’ Barbara 
asked at last. Curiously enough, she 
felt that the question to some extent 
committed her. If she could get inter- 
ested in Sever’s friends, she must be 
well on her way to the final acquies- 
cence. Indeed, the deeper he piled his 
kindness, his intelligence for her to lie 
back on, the farther into them she sank 
and the less she wanted to leave them 
and seek her own hard couch. 

She did not see the grin which Sever, 
unable to repress it, turned swiftly to the 
roadside. 

“That was Mr. Eustace Gibney.” 
Not the faintest insinuation in his tone. 

“Qh.” 

What wouldn’t Bobby have done with 
that situation? <A giggle far within her 
met that ghost of Bobby’s chuckle; but 
it was easy to keep the giggle down. 
She really didn’t feel like laughing— 
most of her. Perhaps you did get over 
wanting to laugh for laughing’s sake. 
Bobby never got much beyond a joke. 
You couldn't live forever that way. 
When there were Mrs. Gibneys in the 
world, you had to know how to meet 
them. She and Bobby didn’t. Sever 
did. 

‘“Let’s go home now,” she said, after 
a silence which Sever made no attempt 
tobreak. “I’m getting awfully sleepy.” 


“Right-o.” He turned the car so 
smoothly that she barely knew it—only 
noticed, without pleasure, the removal 
of his arm. She had been more com- 
fortable with it round her, but she would 
not ask him to put it back. They 
sped on towards home. Yes, slie missed 
that arm; she had been absolutely 
comfy before he took it away—no slip- 
ping and no effort. 
a little. 

He asked her nothing, simply looked 
at her and then enfolded her again. 
She settled down without words. She 
had always meant to take care of Bobby, 
and here was Sever Lord taking care of 
her. Darling Bobby! Strange Sever! 
But you couldn’t spend your life trying 
to understand someone. Sometimes you 
had to lie back, like this, and be 
understood. She had got herself into 
this mess, and Sever had got her out. 
Sever would keep her out. What would 
happen if she ever got into another mess? 
Barbara admitted to herself laxly that 
that would probably be Sever’s job, too. 
This was a grown-up world; terrible; 
full of telephone-books, pitfalls, furies. 
It would be dealt with, adequately, by 
Sever Lord. She felt a dim stir of pas- 
sion towards his perfect tact . . . felt it 
as in a dream, confused, convincing 
. . . then passed into real sleep, very 
heavy on Sever’s arm. 


Barbara squirmed 























THE MEANING OF THE KELLOGG TREATY 


BY HENRY CABOT LODGE 


T IS hard to imagine anything which 
affects every one of us more vitally 
than the question of war and peace: 

the horrors of the one are visited on every 
man, woman, and child, and the benefits 
of the other give life its joy for the very 
same persons. Yet, it is an odd contra- 
diction that in our thought on this ques- 
tion we are wont to be indolent and to 
show none of the ordinary perspicacity 
and sense of self-interest which we devote 
to the common concerns of daily life. 
Everyone keenly realizes the heart- 
breaking sacrifices which are made when 
the nation is at war; but there seems to 
be a belief that the abolition of war 
can be attained merely by wishing it 
away. 

During the last few years, for instance, 
there has been in this country a wide- 
spread and fairly vocal desire for con- 
tinued peace. This sentiment has been 
so strong and so popular that the 
Washington government was constrained 
to take notice of it. It was the duty of 
our public servants there to interpret 
this sentiment for peace and give it 
effect in some official manner. In their 
attempt to do so, they have presented 
the world with the so-called Kellogg 
treaty, which the United States Senate 
is now called on to ratify. 

What is the Kellogg treaty? It is a 
brief and simply worded declaration that 
the nations which sign it agree to “re- 
nounce war as an instrument of national 
policy.” It is a statement of intentions, 
signed by fifteen nations—the United 
States; Great Britain and the six British 
dominions; France and her three allies— 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Belgium; 


and Italy, Germany, and Japan. These 
nations have signed this statement, and 
it is this statement which the United 
States Senate is expected to ratify by a 
two-thirds vote. But, as will soon be 
shown, there are other questions con- 
nected with this treaty, having co-equal 
importance with it, which will never 
come before the Senate. 

One of the best ways of understanding 
a thing is to go into its history, and the 
history of the Kellogg treaty is most en- 
lightening. The idea of a signed inter- 
national statement condemning recourse 
to war may be a very old one, but, as far 
as the present treaty is concerned, it 
seems to have originated with a pro- 
fessor at Columbia University, Mr. 
James T. Shotwell. He published a 
suggested draft treaty roughly similar to 
the present Kellogg one in the spring of 
1927. There are many conflicting ac- 
counts of just how the idea reached 
official quarters; but the story most 
frequently heard is that through Senator 
Borah the Shotwell idea reached M. 
Briand, foreign minister of France. Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, so the story goes, 
commended it to M. Briand’s attention. 

Professor Shotwell, in a letter to the 
writer of August 24, 1928, confirms the 
statement that he made the suggestion to 
M. Briand. He denies, however, being 
the originator of the plan “‘as it stands 
to-day.” He states that “so long as 
there seemed to be any chance of 
modification, I criticized it,” and that 
“it goes without saying that I have had 
no hand whatever in the diplomacy of 
the present negotiations.” 
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But to return. It was in the early 
spring of 1927 when the idea for a treaty 
to ensure peace reached M. Briand. 
The time of the year is important, as will 
be shown, for it was at about the same 
time that President Coolidge had invited 
the powers to another naval conference 
at Geneva. France had just declined 
the invitation. Moreover, M. Poincaré, 
prime minister of France, was saying 
publicly that France was never going to 
pay its debt to the United States. In 
short, France was not especially popular 
in the United States at that time. Ac- 
cordingly, the suggestion for a treaty 
commended itself to M. Briand and, with 
his customary tact, he made a proposal 
to the State Department on April 6—the 
tenth anniversary of the American dec- 
laration of war against Germany. He 
proposed a treaty between France and 
the United States alone, perpetually 
renouncing war between themselves. 

The State Department did not at first 
take kindly to M. Briand’s idea. It saw 
in it only an attempt on M. Briand’s part 
to make the American public forget the 
French refusal to take part in the arms 
conference. Department officials with 
whom I spoke regarded it as a political 
“blind,” having as its sole object the 
creation of a “good press” for France in 
this country. 

But circumstances made it difficult for 
the State Department to act on its con- 
victions. The pacifist organizations in 
the United States and many clergymen 
were, as usual, quite convinced that the 
proposal was prompted by only the 
highest motives and were making an 
intensely vocal campaign for its enact- 
ment into a treaty as soon as possible. 
The amorphous majority of unorganized 
citizens, as usual, either did not know 
such a proposal had been made, or else 
did not think it amounted to much, or, 
more likely still, did not yet know what 
to think. In any case, the State De- 
partment did not feel free to turn the 
matter down. 

On the other hand, it saw from the 
start that such a treaty could not be 


signed as between the United States and 
France alone. Such an agreement would 
put France in a preferred position among 
its neighbor nations where the United 
States was concerned. Even if the 
treaty promised very little, it would give 
France an opportunity to say that the 
United States regarded France with a 
more friendly eye than it did the other 
powers. In the event of trouble it 
would enable France to threaten her 
adversaries by saying that the treaty 
showed that France had a prior lien on 
that very powerful weapon—American 
credit. Such was the view taken by the 
State Department. 

Yet it was felt that something should 
be done. Accordingly, the proposal 
was sent back across the Atlantic with 
this significant change—that, instead of 
having it applicable to France and the 
United States alone, it be made ap- 
plicable to all the great Powers of the 
world. This idea caused some confusion 
in Europe, and it seemed for a time as 
though it might end the whole treaty 
proposal once and for all. It is hard to 
say who deserves the credit for this 
move. Some say that it originated in 
the State Department; there are still 
others who maintain that the idea was 
President Coolidge’s, who suggested it in 
a vein of Yankee humor, knowing that 
while most of the European powers 
would gladly renounce war with the 
United States, they would hesitate some 
time before even talking of renouncing it 
with their immediate neighbors. 

But Europe, after some long hesita- 
tions, did not discard this last proposal, 
to which it attached the name of Secre- 
tary Kellogg, and which forms the basis 
of the present treaty. Instead, it sought 
to please the United States by adhering to 
it, at the same time securing such reser- 
vations as would provide plenty of loop- 
holes for future continental exigencies. 
And the making of these reservations 
forms one of the most interesting chap- 
ters in the creation of the present pact. 

France, naturally, as the proposer of 
the original treaty, led the European 
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concert where reservations were con- 
cerned, and a long exchange of notes 
between Paris and Washington was the 
result. At first France desired the 
amendment of the simple draft treaty so 
as to make it clear in the first place that 
wars of “self-defense” would not be 
banned; secondly, that the violation of 
the treaty by any of the signatory powers 
automatically released the other signa- 
tories; and, finally, that nothing in the 
treaty impaired the covenant of the 
League of Nations, the Locarno treaties, 
and the “treaties of neutrality’’—the 
pacts which created the Little Entente in 
Central Europe. 

The State Department thought that if 
these amendments were secured, there 
would be nothing left of the Kellogg 
proposal. <A high official of the depart- 
ment told the writer, for instance, that if 
these points were even admitted the 
treaty would be made “ridiculous.” 
But here is what finally happened. The 
treaty itself was not amended, but the 
French points were virtually admitted 
by Secretary Kellogg in his address 
before the American Society of Inter- 
national Law in Washington on April 
28, 1928. 

Out of it a curious state of affairs arose 
whereby these points actually became 
reservations, although they are not part 
of the pact itself. This is made possible 
by the fact that the treaty is so loosely 
worded as to be nothing more than a 
“moral” pledge and so as to mean very 
little in international law. Normally, 
reservations which are not part and 
parcel of a treaty and which are only to 
be found in a diplomatic note would have 
scant standing in a court of law. But in 
this case it was felt that the sole value of 
the treaty lay not in its binding effect 
which admittedly is practically nil—but 
in the “moral” effect which the knowl- 
edge of its existence would have on 
public opinion—which, it was hoped, 
would be very great. Therefore, it was 
argued, the special interests of the parties 
concerned would be adequately cared for 
if they were incorporated in diplomatic 
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notes, provided that these notes re- 
ceived the same attention from the 
public as did the treaty itself. It thus 
follows that these reservations demanded 
by France are actually, if not legally, 
co-equal with the pact itself. But the 
Senate will not pass on them. The 
Senate has only the pact before it, and 
this is so simple and so general as to make 
reservations, in the old sense, impossible. 
The Senate can either ratify or refuse to 
do so. In the case of this pact, whose 
only significance is “‘moral,’”’ the Senate 
can pass on only a fraction—and not the 
most important fraction at that. 


I] 


These reservations, being such an 
important addition to the treaty, de- 
serve more than cursory mention. Take 
the one excepting wars of “self-defense,” 
for instance. France undoubtedly in- 
tended it to mean self-defense in the case 
of physical attack or national invasion. 
But the pages of history are full of wars 
of so-called “‘self-defense” when this 
phrase was used to promote a war of 
“‘national policy,” say to satisfy the 
economic needs of a growing nation. 
Such an interpretation may very well 
be resorted to again when a nation is 
faced with a serious economic crisis. In 
such a case we should find a nation 
arming itself, invading the enemy’s 
territory, fighting its alleged “‘oppres- 
sor”’—all on the grounds of the “self- 
defense” of its economic interests. It is 
almost impossible to frame a satis- 
factory definition. Even if it were 
altered so as to read “self-defense 
against armed attack and invasion only” 
it could be abused and a “defensive war 
of aggression” be waged. Germany, it 
should be remembered, still maintains 
that French cavalry and _ airplanes 
crossed her borders in August, 1914. 

Does not this reservation widen the 
loopholes for wars of “national policy”? 
Does it not give official sanction to a very 
dangerous half-truth? And does it not 
become an active source of danger when, 
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in the final and accepted note of M. 
Briand on the subject, it is put as follows: 


Each nation is the sole competent author- 
ity to decide whether circumstances require 
it to resort to war in self-defense. 


Surely, there is here justification for 
the view that the Kellogg treaty has been 
twisted into an agreement which gives 
its signatories the unqualified right to 
declare war on their own unsupported 
assertions that it is a war of self-defense. 
In the words of the Manchester Guardian: 

Mr. Kellogg proposed a pact to renounce 
the use of war simply and without qualifica- 
tion as an instrument of national policy. 
What finally emerges is a pact which not only 
textually admits the right to go to war in 
self-defense, but the preliminary discussion 
on which gave the right of self-defense a 
scope and an emphasis which makes it doubt- 
ful whether the loopholes for war are not on 
the whole wider than before the discussions 
began. 


Speaking at the recent Williamstown 
conference, Professor Edwin M. Borchard 
of Yale, a former assistant solicitor for 
the State Department, said: 

The treaty as now qualified by the 
French and British reservations constitutes 
no renunciation or outlawry of war, but, in 
fact and in law, a solemn sanction for all 


wars mentioned in the exceptions and qualifi- 
cations. 


When, it may be asked, have nations 
been granted such official carte blanche 
for the pursuit of their policies as they 
have in this pact? 

There is another French reservation 
which has not attracted so much at- 
tention in Europe, but which seems to be 
a rather dubious one for the United 
States tosanction. That is the reserva- 
tion which, in effect, excepts from the 
scope of the treaty the so-called “treaties 
of neutrality” which France has con- 
cluded with the new countries of Central 
Europe and which are frequently re- 
ferred to as constituting the “Little 
Entente.” 

France has agreements with Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, Jugoslavia, and 


Poland. They are designed to carry out 
a sort of “Einkreisungspolitik”’ of Ger- 
many. They aim to prevent Germany 
from realizing whatever expansionist 
ambitions she may have and, in general, 
to insure the maintenance of the terri- 
torial arrangements of the Versailles 
treaty. It is not my purpose to praise or 
to disparage the territorial arrangements 
of that treaty. The United States has 
no official opinion about them one way or 
the other. The United States Senate 
refused to ratify the Versailles treaty, 
and its refusal was vindicated at the polls 
in 1920. Perhaps public opinion has 
changed since then. Maybe the United 
States now desires to agree to defend the 
eastern frontier of Germany, the Polish 
Corridor, and the other territorial ar- 
rangements which Great Britain has 
steadfastly refused to support by arms. 
If public opinion desires this it can be 
done openly and frankly in a legal and 
official way. 

These “treaties of neutrality” are very 
close to France. They are cardinal 
points in her foreign policy. She has 
virtually agreed to go to war in support 
of them, for on them she places her re- 
liance that she can keep Germany down. 
We have no quarrel with that, but 
should we, even by the slightest gesture, 
accept French plans and policies in that 
direction? France, in effect, says to us, 
“Yes, we agree never to go to war except 
in those cases where we are most likely 
to have to go to war.” Is it proper for 
us to give official sanction to such a 
statement? Does it not really “cut the 
heart” out of the Kellogg treaty? 

I have just analyzed the two principal 
reservations to the Kellogg pact—that 
which excepts wars of “self-defense” and 
which makes each nation its own judge 
of what constitutes “self-defense” and 
that which excepts from the scope of the 
treaty all questions pertaining to the 
chief danger spots of the world. There 
are others—notably Great Britain’s 
representation enunciating in effect a 
British Monroe Doctrine zone, where no 
interference is to be tolerated. This 
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adds to the exceptions to the treaty; 
it removes from its scope another wide 
area whence international complications 
might spring; and seems to help reduce 
the pact to nonentity. Moreover, there 
are no reservations for the zones of 
American interest, such as the Panama 
Canal. Indeed, there are no American 
reservations at all. 

The text of the pact itself seems to be 
highly ambiguous. The treaty forbids 
recourse to war but establishes no 
penalties and no standard of violations. 
Nowhere is it stated what constitutes a 
war of “national policy”’ and nowhere is 
it detailed what will happen to a nation 
which has recourse to one. The very 
phrase—“wars of national policy”— 
seems unsatisfactory, and it is hard to 
see how the Senate can sanction it. 
From any reasonable standpoint, the 
War of the Revolution was a war of 
national policy. The Civil War cer- 
tainly was. Can the Senate say that it 
was not? If the North had not fought 
it, the nation for which the Senate now 
speaks would no longer exist. If the 
South had won, we in the North should 
to this day be impoverished and weak. 
Can it be maintained that the blood shed 
and the treasure expended on that war 
were spent in vain? As _ President 
Coolidge said in his speech of July 29, 
1928, at Cannon Falls, Minnesota: 





Our country was all involved in a great 
national tragedy from which it could extri- 
cate itself only by an appalling national 
sacrifice... . The conditions which brought 
about the great conflict were national condi- 
tions... . If there was to be an extension of 
freedom under constitutional guarantees it 
had tobe brought about by national action. ... 
This could be accomplished only through an 
immeasurable sacrifice made in the tears of 
our women and the blood of our men. 


Certainly those words would justify a 
description of the Civil War as one of 
national policy. 

I have tried to show that the Kellogg 
treaty has no binding force, and this is 
admitted even by its strongest support- 
ers; that it is so surrounded by ex- 


ceptions as to be robbed of its value; and 
that connected with it are reservations, 
such as that pertaining to self-defense, 
which are sources of danger and provide 
official, international loopholes for wag- 
ing wars of conquest. Why, then, is it 
desired? 


Ill 


The nations of Europe seem to desire 
it most, in spite of the fact that their 
representatives in this country certainly 
realize the impossibility of its fulfilling 
its purpose. They want it because to 
them it means American participation in 
their affairs. This has been shouted 
from the house-tops; it has been pro- 
claimed in many public ways; it really 
needs no proof. The Paris correspond- 
ent of the New York Times, for in- 
stance, in one of his many dispatches on 
the subject says: 

It cannot be overemphasized that the 
European nations accept the Kellogg treaty 
as a means to let or get the United States into 
the world councils. .. . They count on Amer- 
ica to help handle and suppress conditions 
which might cause violation of the American- 
made compact. 

An experienced foreign office reporter, 
M. Jules Sauerwein, foreign editor of 
Le Matin, writes from Paris on the same 
subject and in the same American news- 
paper. M. Sauerwein has for many 
years been in intimate touch with the 
French foreign office and his writings are 
consequently of at least a semi-official 
character. He says: 

The United States takes a world-wide 

responsibility which she shunned the risk of 
during the last ten years. Inasmuch as it is 
now agreed that all existing treaties, espe- 
cially the covenant of the League, are con- 
firmed and strengthened, and considering 
that the signatory nations regain liberty of 
action against violators of the compact, the 
United States government becomes the moral 
guardian of the Peace Treaty and subsequent 
treaties. 
“The “moral” phase of the question 
has, as I have said, great force. On 
another point this reporter is also in- 
structive. 
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M. Briand (he says) in the latter part of 
the negotiations was very skillful in bringing 
the United States to recognize as valid all 
existing treaties. Now France and America 
stand as charter members of this new moral 
association of nations. 


Is this realized in the United States? 
Does the Senite intend to “recognize as 
valid all existing treaties’? It refused 
to do so ten years ago. I shall quote M. 
Sauerwein again, for his view seems so 
typical of why Europe considers it to her 
self-interest to have us sign this treaty. 


One should not exaggerate nor belittle, 
(he continues) the risks and entanglements 
which may result for the United States from 
this new burden interna- 
tional politics. ... One should not underesti- 
mate the responsibilities and duties which 
will fall on the United States. Especially 
the citizens of that country should avoid the 
illusion that risks of war can be eliminated by 
contagion of pacific ideals. One must indeed 
be optimistic not to see in different corners of 
Europe real possibilities of war. 


she assumes in 


After discussing in some detail Lithu- 
ania’s desire to seize Vilna, Hungary’s 
ambition to enlarge her frontiers, Ger- 
many’s hope to abolish the Danzig Cor- 
ridor, Italy’s dream to win Tunis, Cor- 
sica, Nice, and Savoy, Jugoslavia’s plan 
to hold Saloniki, and Bulgarian plots to 
secure Constantinople, he concludes: 


If one adds the fact that the Bolsheviki 
work constantly to create conflicts, we can 
see what a grave thing, but what a magnifi- 
cent thing, the United States has under- 
taken in seeking to prevent another war in 
Europe. 


Candidly, is this understood in this 
country? Do Americans intend to take 
this role in Europe or Asia or South 
America or in any other corner of the 
globe? Would they approve of the 
Kellogg treaty if they saw it in this light? 
I think it not unreasonable to say that 
they would not. 

The same thing has been expressed in 
different ways. Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, foreign minister of Great Britain, 
discussing the treaty, said in the House 
of Commons on July 30: 
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If the American nation ranges itself behind 
its own treaty, then indeed the signature of 
the treaty will be an additional and most 
formidable deterrent of war, and it will be in 
addition a most valuable security for peace. 


The New York World on the same day 
uttered a similar warning: 

Americans must not think that Mr. Kel- 
logg’s treaty brings us to a goal; what it 
brings us to is merely a good starting point. 


In this editorial it explains that member- 
ship in the World Court is the logical 
next step. 

What, if anything, has Secretary 
Kellogg said about this? The New 
York Herald Tribune, in an editorial on 
July 19th, charged that the treaty in- 
volved us in the quarrels of Europe and 
entailed great sacrifices on our part with- 
out bringing us anything in return. On 
July 21st Secretary Kellogg, in a press 
interview, indicated that it did no such 
thing, arguing that since it is without 
sanctions it is similarly free of legal com- 
mitments. Is this not a plain non se- 
quitur in view of his belief that the im- 
portance of the treaty is not legal but 
moral? 

The fact is that “‘European public 
opinion believes that as a consequence of 
the new treaty the United States will join 
in any League action to employ military 
and naval force against any nation 
pronounced by the League authority 
to be an aggressor or, at the very least, 
will respect the naval blockade and the 
financial and economic boycott which 
the same body may pronounce against 
any power. In either case we should 
become, legally, co-belligerents with the 
League powers.” The above is quoted 
from a letter written to the New York 
Times by Mr. Frank H. Simonds on Au- 
gust 6th. His standing as an utterly un- 
biased observer of European affairs needs 
no comment. Mr. Simonds continues: 


Thus the distinction between President 
Wilson’s proposal and that of Secretary Kel- 
logg would appear to lie in the fact that 
while the former legally bound us to share in 
European operations, having participated in 
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the discussions which led to undertaking 
them, the latter would bind us morally to 
share the similar operations which had been 
decided upon in our absence. As between 
the two, it seems hardly to be questioned 
that the former was the less dangerous. 


President Coolidge, in his speech of 
August 15th to the Wisconsin department 
of the American Legion, raised the in- 
teresting and pertinent question of what 
would have happened had the Kellogg 
treaty been in existence in 1914. Dis- 
cussing this hypothesis, he declared: 


Had an agreement of this kind been in 
existence in 1914, there is every reason to 
suppose that it would have saved the situa- 
tion and delivered the world from all the 
misery which was inflicted by the great war. 


Does not this tax the imagination just 
a little? Let us analyze the situation 
recalled by the President and see what 
would have happened. Germany would 
have been the first signatory power to 
violate the terms of the treaty. Under 
the terms of the Briand reservation that 
each nation is alone competent to judge 
the question of self-defense, she could 
have argued that both France and 
Russia were perfecting their armaments 
year by year, and that it was purely a 
measure of self-defense for her to start 
hostilities at a time when she was still 
strong and so could prevent her down- 
fall a few years later at the hands of her 
neighbors. She could not argue this 
way successfully in 1914; but with the 
Kellogg treaty in existence, she could 
have made a case before the bar of pub- 
lic opinion which it would have been 
very hard to refute. 

What else would have happened? As 
soon as hostilities were begun, all the 
signatory powers would have been at 
once freed from their obligations under 
the pact. In other words they would 
have been exactly where they actually 
were when the War broke out. It is hard 
to see how Lord Grey’s course could have 
been changed, for instance. He would 
have felt bound to reflect public opinion 
in the United Kingdom and act accord- 
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ingly, even if there had been a more 
binding pact than the Kellogg treaty in 
existence. With the automatic freeing 
of all the Powers from their obligations 
under the pact, it is hard to see how his 
attitude would have been changed at 
all. 

It is argued for the Kellogg treaty that 
its existence at the time of the last War 
would have resulted in the United 
States’ entering the War sooner than she 
did. It is pointed out that public 
opinion in this country would have felt 
obliged, on account of the treaty, to take 
an active part in the hostilities of Eu- 
rope. Itseems debatable whether or not 
this would have been a good thing. It 
must certainly appear that a nation as 
large and as diverse as this one should 
take plenty of time to make up its mind 
before going into a large foreign war. 
But it also seems highly questionable 
that the pact would even have had this 
effect. If the pact at that time had been 
ten or more years old, it is surely per- 
missible to imagine that it would have 
been forgotten—just as the Bryan arbi- 
tration treaties have been—and would 
have had no hold on public opinion. 
Even if it had not been a dead letter, we 
should have been released from it as soon 
as Germany violated its terms—that is, 
if, under the rather loose language of the 
pact, it could have been determined that 
Germany had violated its terms. 

Therefore, the only difference which 
the Kellogg pact would probably have 
made might have been to place Germany 
on a sounder and more appealing ground 
from which to base her plea that her ac- 
tions were based on self-defense, of 
which she, under the reservations to the 
pact, was the sole competent judge. 
The reader can judge for himself 
whether or not this would have been a 
good thing. It certainly seems, how- 
ever, that Mr. Coolidge stretched a 
point in saying that the existence of the 
Kellogg pact in 1914 “would have saved 
the situation and delivered the world 
from all the misery which was inflicted 
by the great war.” 
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IV 

So far, then, as its actual bearing on 
the last War is concerned, the bereficial 
effect of the Kellogg pact would probably 
have been very small, in spite of the fact 
that the possibility of physical involve- 
ment in European quarrels should not be 
entirely forgotten. It is certain, how- 
ever, that if at the moment of another 
European crisis we refused to act we 
should be exposed to precisely the same 
storm of criticism and reprobation which 
attended our rejection of the peace 
treaties. Europe has given us clear and 
unmistakable proof that she regards the 
Kellogg treaty as obliging us to interfere 
and that her interpretation of it is totally 
different from ours. And _interpreta- 
tions, where so vague a pact is concerned, 
are of prime importance. Formally to 
agree to such a pact, when opinions on 
both sides of the water are so wholly 
different, is really not to agree at all, but 
to sow the seeds of more trouble and 
misunderstanding. 

It is difficult to see how the Senate can 
disregard such clear warning. If it 
ratifies the treaty it justifies inevitable 
criticism from Europe later on—criti- 
cism which will be far more severe than 
any which would attend its refusal to 
ratify. It has been argued that Europe 
would be very much distressed if the 
Senate should refuse to ratify, and would 
loudly criticize us for refusing to back up 
“our own treaty.” This cry would 
undoubtedly be raised if the Senate 
refused. But it would have only the 
scantest foundation in fact and so could 
not be persistent. The proposal was 
first made to us by M. Briand, foreign 
minister of France. Assuming that the 
idea did originate with an American, 
Professor Shotwell, that American has 
disclaimed the finished product and had 
no brief to speak for the United States in 
the first place. In a discussion of this 
sort, only official sources should be con- 
sidered. Moreover, if it is recalled that 
M. Briand was the first official to make 
the proposal, does it not seem that the 


phrase “Kellogg treaty,” which origi- 
nated in Europe, is a misnomer? Was 
not Secretary Kellogg quite right when, 
soon after the signing ceremonies in 
Paris, he modestly disclaimed being the 
sole author of the pact? If the Senate 
refuses to ratify, it is indeed hard to see 
how Europe with any justice can charge 
us with not backing up “our own treaty.” 
The American Secretary of State has not 
and was never intended to have the 
same amount of power as the foreign 
minister of a parliamentary state, and it 
would do no harm to have European 
opinion realize this. 

If the question of ratification be con- 
sidered solely from the standpoint of 
incurring European anger, must it not be 
set down that it would be better to refuse 
to ratify it now rather than wait till 
later? And from the standpoint of 
historic American foreign policy, does 
not rejection seem the one intelligent 
course to follow? The treaty may be a 
good enough thing for Europe; but it 
cannot be repeated too often that the 
position of the United States in world 
affairs is wholly different from that of 
the individual European state. This 
statement does not seek to deny the 
assertion that we have an interest in 
what happens in Europe. But our in- 
terest is bound to be peculiar and our 
actions are certain to be different. We 
are so happily situated by geography 
that what happens in Asia or Oceania or 
South America is of nearly equal interest 
to us with what happens in Europe. 
Being so far away and so remote from 
strife, we can apply ourselves to im- 
proving our civilization and, perhaps, 
setting a real example to mankind. In 
any case, our influence in the affairs of 
others should not be fettered and pre- 
determined. On the contrary, should 
we not adhere strictly to the simple 
rule that the United States should never 
agree in advance to support or oppose 
any Power or group of Powers? 

I think it can already be shown that 
this Kellogg treaty would fetter us. The 
treaty negotiations, thanks to Secretary 
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Kellogg’s inaction, were used as a pre- 
text by the pacifist lobby in Washington 
last winter to prevent congressional ac- 
tion on the cruiser bill. Moreover, a 
forecast of what Europe may well be 
saying to us when the treaty is ratified, 
seems to be contained in the following 
statement, issued last summer by a mem- 
ber of the British cabinet, Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks: 


We are signing this compact at your re- 
quest, a compact to end war, and yet we 
understand that you are increasing your 
navy. I think we are entitled to say to 
America that deeds speak louder than words. 

Now, our navy may be too big and it 
may be too small, but do we want to 
give other nations a right to say what 
size our navy ought to be? Should we 
listen cheerfully to the argument that 
because of the Kellogg treaty we must 
make ourselves navally impotent? 
Yet that is what Europe seems to expect. 

V 

I have tried to show in the foregoing 
the dangers to world peace contained in 
the Kellogg treaty and the sacrifices 
which it would compel us to make to 
Europe without receiving anything in 
return. These are in themselves ample 
argument for the Senate to refuse to 
ratify. But there is one last argument, 
which seems to me more impressive than 
all the rest. 

As I have said at the beginning, the 
last few years have seen a widespread 
interest in and deep desire for peace. It 
was for our public servants in Washing- 
ton to take advantage of this sentiment, 
interpret it, and give it effect. It was 
a grand opportunity, with the public in a 
highly receptive mood, to clear up some 
of the misconceptions about war. In my 
judgment they wasted that opportunity. 

They could have said, for instance, 
that so great a luxury as the abolition of 
war—and what luxury could conceivably 
be greater?—cannot be obtained without 
sacrifice. They could have pointed out 
in some public and impressive way that 
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these sacrifices must be made by those 
who would benefit most from the aboli- 
tion of war—the rank and file of the 
people. 

They might have suggested, for in- 
stance, that those newspapers which in- 
crease their circulation and their revenue 
by sensationalizing war stop doing so. 
They might have pointed to the ever-in- 
creasing number of business houses, 
which since the War have been promot- 
ing American foreign trade at the ex- 
pense of such nations as Great Britain, 
for instance, to whom foreign trade is 
far more essential than it istous. They 
might have made it clear that there are 
certain business men who, by asking the 
Department of Commerce for aid in 
promoting the foreign sale of their prod- 
uct, are actually building up causes of 
war. These very business men, to be 
sure, would hotly deny such a charge. 
They would be perfectly sincere in so 
doing. But in some cases at least they 
are making for economic pressure, and 
their activities are, in fact, contributing 
causes of war. Yet they do not realize 
it and neither do the most active and 
energetic pacifists. That is the worst 
of it: the chief causes of war are uncon- 
scious and unthinking; they spring from 
apparently peaceful pursuits. But are 
they not far more dangerous than the 
navy, which is merely an obvious sym- 
bol of the treasure to be defended? Is not 
the ending of war dependent on a brave 
and clear realization of ultimate respon- 
sibility and, truthfully, can it be said 
that the Kellogg treaty even contrib- 
utes to such a realization? 

If these and similar commercial ac- 
tivities were curtailed, real sacrifices in 
money, production, and employment 
would be the result. Perhaps this cur- 
tailment would not be worth doing; per- 
haps war is cheaper in the end. But 
why not face the real facts and, after 
facing them, make the decision? An 
active, growing state collides with its 
neighbors. The vast ferment of life and 
of human activity brings war on—not 
the neatly worded understandings of 
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diplomatists. To have pointed this out 
would have been realistic and coura- 
geous. 

I do not suggest that any attempt 
should have been made actually to cut 
down those activities which make for 
economic pressure and so often result in 
hostilities. Such an attempt, at this 
stage, would have been doomed to fail- 
ure. Education is necessary, but the 
government could have called attention 
to the situation, and so have paved the 
way for reducing the activities of our 
growing nation if it saw fit to do so. 
Instead, they gave us the Kellogg treaty 
which is an attempt to get something for 
nothing—and that, as every child knows, 
is impossible. 

In the meantime hundreds of news- 
papers are hailing the treaty as a great 
step towards permanent peace, and 
thousands of persons are being made to 
believe that something really has been 
done when, of course, nothing has or can 
be until a price is paid. A sense of false 
security is thus created and official 
sanction is thereby given to a most 
portentous misconception. 

The conception of renouncing war by 
governmental fiat seems inherently ab- 
surd. The great forces in modern 


society—and_ especially American so- 
ciety—are quite independent of the gov- 
ernment. We are in great measure our 
own masters. The banks, the news- 
papers, the great organizations of busi- 
ness—that whole body of influences 
which affect our thoughts, our food, our 
clothes, and our incomes goes forging 
along no matter what Washington says. 
We, as individuals, cannot dodge the 
responsibility for war; we cannot put it 
off on a few office holders, no matter how 
conscientious or well-meaning they may 
be. That may have been possible once; 
it is no longer possible to-day. 

It seems to me that this attempt to get 
something for nothing, which is actually 
a program to give something for nothing, 
entrenches war more solidly than ever. 
War fears truth and realism; only under- 
standing and mutual sacrifice can end it. 
Is it not apparent that the Kellogg 
treaty, with its many textual dangers, 
only thickens the haze, deepens the pit- 
falls, and once again postpones the day 
when some really clear thinking is done? 
Is it not manifestly true that the trouble 
with the Kellogg treaty is not, as some 
of its friends have said, that it is 
too idealistic but that it is not nearly 
idealistic enough? 




















A DAY WITH CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


BY KONRAD BERCOVICI 


ARRIVED in Hollywood one after- 

noon when the sun was blazing its 

white-hot rays upon the multi- 
shaped roofs of the fairylike cottages of 
the city of film fame. From a distance, 
from the heights of the Cahuenga Pass, 
Hollywood presented itself not like a 
city but like a monster exhibition of 
Spanish architecture. Every form and 
every variation was exhibited in colors 
grading from a glaring yellow toa shining 
blue that rivalled the blue of the sky. I 
had come by car through the Utah 
deserts. The sudden transition from 
the cold to the pleasant, almost ener- 
vating warmth made me conscious of 
the fine road sand which had filmed my 
face and body. 

I drove up to the front of Chaplin’s 
studio (having made a telegraphic ap- 
pointment with the comedian whom I 
hadn't seen in more than a year). Half 
a dozen cars whose license plates showed 
they had come from that number of 
states, were parked there. In the Chap- 
lin office, on a bench by the wall, weather- 
beaten, sun-browned men and women 
were waiting patiently for a glimpse of 
the great little man who had made them 
laugh. 

“Why do you let them wait inside? 
And why doesn’t Mr. Chaplin come out 
to see them? It would only take a 
minute,”’ I asked one of the secretaries. 
She only raised her shoulders eloquently 
in answer. 

After shaking hands with Tom—Tom 
Harrington, who had been Chaplin’s 
secretary, bodyguard, valet, and pro- 
tector for many years—I asked: 

**Where’s Charlie?” 


“Haven’t seen him in two days. He 
hasn’t been down to the studio at all.” 

Chaplin was making one of his pic- 
tures but he could not always resist the 
temptation to run away and to try to 
forget that he was working. A hundred 
men and women were walking about 
impatiently on the “lot,” all dressed up 
for their respective parts. The camera 
men had trained their apparatuses and 
were waiting at their posts; for no one 
knew when Charlie would suddenly 
appear and begin to work as if nothing 
had happened, as if he had left off just a 
few minutes before. 

Taking possession of one of the 
dressing rooms, I plunged into the large 
swimming pool where a few mermaids 
were already disporting themselves— 
snatching a swim while the boss was 
away. 

I had not been in the water more than 
a few minutes when a loud yell an- 
nounced Charlie’s arrival. The mer- 
maids clambered out, leaving me alone 
in the pool, and rushed to the dressing 
rooms to get into their clothes. 

Charlie, a little thinner, a little older 
than I had left him the year before, sat 
down on the edge of the pool and, taking 
his shoes off, began to wiggle his small, 
beautiful, feminine feet in the cool water. 
To the inevitable Tom who approached 
to whisper something in his ears, he 
motioned over his shoulders: 

“That’s all for the day. To-morrow 
at seven o’clock.” 

Standing up to my neck in water, we 
talked of this and that for a while. Then 
Charlie suddenly suggested: 

“Let’s go and see Doug.” 
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We talked while I was dressing. I 
wondered what had gone out of the man. 
He was much quieter than usual. He 
was making a great effort to keep up 
his spirits. There was something inde- 
scribably sad in his face. His nervous 
fingers twitched continually. 

“What on earth is the matter with 
you?” I asked. 

But I had struck the wrong note, for 
instantly he began to cut capers, jump, 
sing Jewish dialect songs, and show me a 
new trick he had learned to do with his 
hat. He was defending himself, shut- 
ting himself in. I responded to his 
mood. A few minutes later we were 
ready to go. As we were about to pass 
the door I remembered the waiting 
admirers and the automobiles in which 
children were broiling in the sun for a 
glimpse of the man they adored. The 
memory of the eyes of a little boy of 
about eight who had been looking stead- 
ily at the door, afraid if he should turn 
his head for a second he would miss the 
great chance, made me stop Charlie and 
say: 

“T have joined the Boy Scouts.” 

“You?” Charlie laughed. 

“Yes. And I have sworn to do a 
good deed every day. It’s getting dark 
and I haven’t done one yet.” 

“You will soon do one,” Charlie said. 
“Traffic in Hollywood has become im- 
possible, and you know how afraid I am 
to cross the street.” 

“Charlie,” I suggested, “‘there are 
forty people waiting outside who have 
come thousands of miles to see you. 
There are little boys and little girls who 
could be made happy. When they 
return home they will tell the world— 
their little world—that they have seen 
you with their own eyes.” 

Charlie grew pale. “I have been 
away for two days because of that. 
There is an old man with a terrible face, 
and he has been camping in front of my 
door for a week now. I can’t do it.” 

Knowing Chaplin’s sensitiveness to 
faces, I understood his reactions. But 
I had already passed an arm around his 


and was dragging him almost bodily 
into his office. 

“*Here’s Mr. Chaplin!” I said to the 
assembly while the comedian was grin- 
ning and showing his teeth and trying to 
appear unconcerned. A man arose from 
the bench and instead of approaching 
Chaplin and looking at him with the 
same curiosity the others were doing, he 
called out from the door, “Come in, 
everybody!” 

What an indescribable tumult! What 
cries of joy and delight during the next 
few moments! Chaplin had dropped 
his shyness and was shaking hands all 
around and telling everyone how glad he 
was they had come. He was distrib- 
uting autographed photographs of him- 
self to everybody—autographed photo- 
graphs that bore no resemblance to the 
twitching, gesticulating, clumsy, nimble 
figure of the screen. 

An old man, whose beady eyes danced 
shrewdly and whose swollen lower lip 
hung flabbily above a long chin, came in 
leaning on a knotted stick. Instantly 
Charlie lost his composure and gaiety. 
He looked at me appealingly, like a 
child in danger demanding protection of 
a stronger person. It wastheman! He 
approached within a few feet of the 
comedian and examined him closely; as 
if he were looking at a new kind of 
potato bug. Then making a wry face, 
he turned around and said to the others: 

“That ain’t he!” 

Man, woman, and child became silent. 
Had they been panning for gold and been 
told that the nuggets were only brass, 
they could not have been more dis- 
appointed. 

“Throw him out!” Charlie cried. 
“Throw him out!” 

But even before Tom had invited the 
man to leave the office, the crowd had 
pressed the old man out of the door, and 
I could see in the faces of the children 
how eager they were to throw things at 
his head. 

I took the quivering comedian to his 
dressing room and looked out of the 
window to see what was going to happen. 
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One by one the cars were started, some 
going to the right and others to the left. 
And though they wouldn’t believe what 
the old man had said, he had robbed 
them of absolute certainty. They were 
as willing to believe as they were willing 
to doubt. The old man walked away 
and, though he was hooted and cursed 
by the youngsters in the car, he shook 
his head and screamed at them: 

“Tt ain’t he!” 

“You did your good deed?” Charlie 
jeered at me. 

“If I did nothing else, I got rid of 
the old man,” I rejoined. 

A veil fell from the face of Chaplin. 
He was his old self again. He was no 
longer worried, no longer depressed. He 
looked well, his eyes were sparkling, his 
fingers had stopped twitching, and when 
he called Tom and his administrator, 
Reeves, his voice rang as gaily and as 
familiarly as of old. 

When Chaplin is in a good mood he is 
called “Charlie” by everybody. When 
he is in a bad mood he is never addressed, 
even by his most intimate friends, other- 
wise than as “Mr. Chaplin.” Reeves 
talked to him with just a tinge of re- 
proach in his voice. 

“The appearance of that old man 
cost me ten thousand dollars,”’ Charlie 
said laughingly. 

“Why didn’t you tell Tom or Reeves 
to get rid of him?” I asked. 

**Hadn’t thought of that. Heavens! 
I hadn’t thought of that!”” Then turn- 
ing to his employees, ** Well, to-morrow, 
eight o'clock.” 

Tully, Chaplin’s secretary, put in an 
appearance. He asked for something 
or other. But Charlie did not take the 
trouble to answer him. 

We were soon at Doug’s. The square 
mile of land was crowded with turrets 
and bridges and walls of Oriental design. 
Men and women dressed in Oriental 
garb were loafing singly and in couples. 
Seated before a piano, a charming young 
girl, dressed in nothing much, was 
pounding out Oriental melodies, creat- 
ing atmosphere. Doug was in shorts. 
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His brown, muscled body glistened under 
the mellow light of the setting sun. 
Unconcerned with everything about him, 
the acrobat-actor was keeping fit physi- 
cally by jumping from one spanned net 
into another one, doing the trick much 
better than a number of other actors. 
But when I watched more closely, I saw 
how the others were “pulling their 
punches,” deliberately not doing as well 
as they were able, to flatter by their 
physical inferiority the pride of the great 
man. <A second later the competition 
narrowed down to Chaplin and Douglas; 
and though the husband of Mary did his 
best, he was easily outclassed by the 
nimbler, lighter man. The hangers-on 
and yes-men turned their faces away not 
to see the defeat of their idol. If any- 
one had expected to ask a favor or a 
good word from Doug that evening, the 
opportunity was lost. A little later, 
while we—Doug, Mary, Charlie, and my- 
self—were having some coffee Charlie 
said: 

“T have been the ‘old man’ for him 
to-night. He, too, will lose two days.” 

While we were talking of old things, I 
thought of the old spontaneity in the 
slapstick comedy of Chaplin and the 
naive heroisms of Fairbanks. No one 
could have hurt them more than those 
who told them they were artists and had 
made them self-conscious. 

I told Charlie the old story of the 
centipede. Taking a morning stroll, 
the centipede was met by another insect 
who asked, “In the morning which foot 
do you put down first and which do you 
put down afterwards?” The centipede 
didn’t know; but the following morning 
he couldn't walk, because he did not know 
which foot to put down first and which 
afterwards. 

Doug was curious, Mary was pensive, 
Charlie was happy. He had overcome 
his self-consciousness for that day. 
When we walked out, he said: 

“You were the second ‘old man’ to- 
night. I bet you a nickel Doug won't 
work to-morrow. Last week when he 
showed me the drawbridge of his castle 
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for the picture he is doing, I said, ‘This 
is a nice thing to lift in the morning and 
take in the milk bottle.” He wasn’t 
able to work afterwards for two days. 
He was angry because I had ridiculed his 
fantasy.” 

On Sunset Boulevard garish automo- 
biles were taking home the stars of first 
magnitude. Less garish cars took home 
those of the second rank, and those who 
hadn’t yet reached the firmament were 
walking on the hot pavement. Most 
of the men and women were still in their 
makeup and some even wore the cos- 
tumes in which they had worked during 
the day. False beards. False mus- 
taches. Wigs. Faces painted blue and 
red. Ladies in Louis the Fourteenth 
dresses walked side by side with primi- 
tive men, Indians, cowboys, and Chinese 
mandarins. <A celebrated dog attended 
by two keepers was being taken home 
in a luxurious limousine. Soon another 
limousine passed. An equally cele- 
brated canine was being whisked home 
to his comforts. Hollywood disputed 
the respective merits of these two stars 
and gossiped about their affairs with 
the same malice with which Hollywood 
gossips about its two-footed stars. 

Seated behind a table in one of the 
restaurants, a number of acquaintances 
came to shake hands with me. To my 
surprise I discovered that several celeb- 
rities had never before met Chaplin 
officially. Ridiculous! but the rules of 
etiquette in Hollywood are enforced 
more rigidly than anywhere else. 
Strange that actors, who not many years 
ago experienced the snobbishness of 
Society, should now live according to 
the formalities which once oppressed 
them so! 

We were soon alone. 

“Spend the evening with me,” 
Charlie suggested. 

I had some business to attend to, but 
his voice was so appealing; the great 
loneliness of the man was packed into 
those few words. There was a look of 
gratitude in his eyes when I told him 
that I hadn’t intended otherwise. 
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We had hardly begun to eat when the 
old man with the beady eyes and swollen 
lip appeared in the door of the coffee 
house. Charlie’s spoon dropped out of 
his hand. The old man remained at 
the door, looked around, but his eyes 
rested only for a second on the comedian 
and then roved from one table to another. 
I got up and approached him. 

“Tell me,” I asked, “why did you say 
it wasn’t he when you looked at Mr. 
Chaplin? What made you say such a 
thing?” 

“Of course it isn’t he,” the old man 
replied. “Don’t I know him? I would 
recognize him in a hundred.” 

“Him? Who?” I asked. 

““My son!” the old man replied. “I 
have been looking for him now for five 
years. He disappeared from home. 
People told me he got into the movies. 
When I came here last week someone 
told me that Mr. Chaplin was my son. 
And it ain’t true. Don’t I know him? 
He was a head taller five years ago than 
Chaplin is now.” 

Charlie was trembling from head to 
toe when I took the old man to our table. 
When I told him the story he wanted to 
know everything. An hour later, when 
Charlie and I walked out, he asked: 

“What is it, father love?” And then 
added reminiscently, “‘ No father of mine 
has been looking for me so assidu- 
ously.” 

The inevitable Tom approached us 
again. Charlie whispered something. 
Tom ran away while we waited for him. 
A moment later he appeared with a cap. 
Charlie pulled the cap over his eyes, a 
little at an angle, and, his appearance 
changed so, he was_ unrecognizable. 
With a twist he set his tie a little aside. 
One of his cuffs was sticking out from 
his sleeves. His gait changed. 

“Let’s go down town to Los Angeles 
and look around.” 

“Much chance you have! 
be spotted everywhere.” 

“No, I won’t,” Charlie answered. 

I turned around to look at him. 
What a transformation inthe man! His 


You would 
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trousers were baggy, his shoulders were 
sagging, a cigarette hung from one 
corner of his mouth. He looked no 
different than a hundred other young 
men passing to and fro from work and 
loafing around the corners. We walked 
side by side, Charlie inventing a fan- 
tastic tale about a boss who wasn’t 
treating him right. 

“If he ain’t giving me a raise next 
week, I am going to quit! By God, I 
am going to quit!’ He said it several 
times. “And I told that Union dele- 
gate, ‘It ain’t fair!’” 

He had worked himself up into the 
mood of the man whose gait and clothes 
and was imitating. His 
voice vibrated with anger. We stopped 
at a corner to listen to a Socialist soap- 
box speaker. And no man_ shouted 
louder his approval of what the orator 
was saying than Charlie. 

“Gee, that’s right! Every word of 
it.” And talking loudly to me, he 
attracted the attention of the others. 
“My boss bought two new cars inside of 
a month. By God, with everything 
going up the way it does, something’s 
got to be done!” And he repeated the 
“something’s got to be done” so fre- 
quently that a few people who had been 
noncommittal till then agreed with him, 
and only when everyone had repeated, 
**something’s got to be done” did Charlie 
leave the place. 

I wanted to laugh. 


speech he 


It was an excel- 


lent imitation. The mood had _ been 
well sustained. But thelook in Charlie’s 
eyes! I couldn't possibly laugh about 


a man’s misfortunes. 

“It’s a shame. Why is it they pay 
good moving-picture actors thousands 
of dollars a week when they wouldn’t 
pay a good carpenter the same price? 
It’s a shame the way them moving- 
picture actors get everything just be- 
cause they amuse the people. And we 
who do the work don’t get anything or 
hardly anything.” 

“Well, some of them are worth it,” 
I said, following the mood. “Take for 
instance Charlie Chaplin.” 
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**Shucks!”’ Charlie 
ain’t worth it! 


“He 
And besides, he is 
getting so much fun out of his work! 


answered. 


What fun do I get out of mine? Gee, 
if I played like him I wouldn’t care 
whether I got paid or not!” 

When he had dropped out of this 
mood, while we were sitting in a little 
coffee house frequented by workmen, 
Charlie told me the story of how he had 
gone to San Francisco incognito to try 
to win a prize offered by a moving 
picture house to the man best imitating 
Charlie Chaplin. 

“I did my best,’’ Charlie assured me, 
“but couldn’t even win the booby 


prize. The man who won the first 
prize was perfectly awful. If that’s 
what I look like in other people’s 
rs 


And he wouldn’t say another word. 
However, when we walked out he 
straightened up, put the cap at a 
different angle, shoved the cuffs in, 
and was immediately recognized by the 
passersby who greeted him and followed 
us to the next corner. 

I didn’t know that Kono, Charlie’s 
driver, had followed us everywhere with 
the car. We stepped into it as casually 
as if we had known it was there all 
the time. Speeding rapidly against all 
traffic rules (for Charlie’s car is recog- 
nized by all policemen), we went to see a 
prize fight. I couldn’t hold Charlie 
down to his seat. The people sitting 
in the tiers above us were continually 
yelling, “Sit down!” Charlie was fol- 
lowing every movement in the ring. 
He had picked his favorite and so com- 
pletely identified himself with him that 
whenever the man was hit Charlie cried 
out with pain. When the man was hit 
in the stomach Charlie bent like a jack- 
knife. When the man was hit in the 
jaw Charlie held his face with both 
hands. When the man was _ finally 
knocked out the little comedian literally 
fell into my arms. 

At the door an old friend of Chaplin’s 
said to me: 

‘He always picks the losers.” 
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Chaplin looked at him with big child- 
ish eyes, watery with pain. 

‘““Have you ever been in the ring?” 
Chaplin asked. 

“No.” 

“Well, I have been. And I was al- 
ways the loser. And do you know why? 
Because the winner had always eaten 
better than I had the day before.” 
Then turning to me, he said, “Don’t 
you ever become a successful man.” 

“What about yourself?” I asked. 

“T am sorry,” Charlie said apologeti- 
cally. “‘But it was either that or die.” 

“And isn’t it the same with the 
others?” 

“Tt is,’ he assented. “But it’s 
terrible.” 

Back in town we noticed a young 
couple looking in the show windows 
where complete bedrooms for $169 were 
exhibited. Charlie turned around and 
said to me: 

“Suppose I give them a check for 
$169. What would happen?” 

“They would probably buy the set.” 

“But then it will only be a bedroom 
set for them and not an ideal. They 
would not have anything to talk about. 
They will eventually get it. It’s like 
my house in Beverly Hills. Now that I 
have it, it’s like everything else.” 

Pulling his cap down, he began to 
invent another fantastic grievance. He 
was a street-car conductor. The pay 
was bad. The hours were bad. For 
three years he had wanted to marry but 
couldn’t. What hope was there for a 
street-car conductor? 

But he didn’t carry this mood as well 
as he had carried the previous one, for 
he was soon talking about his next pic- 
ture. He was even worrying that he 
wasn’t recognized as frequently as he 
used to be. 

Two young girls marched slowly in 
front of us as if they wished to be over- 
taken. 

“Let’s give them a good time.” 

The four of us stopped in front of a 
jewelry window. They were two work- 
ing girls on a lark. It was Saturday 


evening. We were soon sitting about 
a round table in an ice cream parlor. 
The two girls, playing us for easy marks, 
picked the most expensive things on the 
bill of fare. They hadn’t recognized 
Charlie. He was boasting to them of his 
earnings. He told them he wasa fencing 
master. He had taught Valentino to 
fence. The “wop” wasn’t all he was 
cracked up to be. 

What a look in the eyes of the girls! 
They didn’t believe a word he said. 
They looked at me appealingly. Finally 
one girl asked of me: 

“Are you a fencing master too? 

“No, [ am a locksmith, a fancy 
locksmith.” 

“Why don’t you lock him up?” she 
said. ‘Don’t leave such a thing loose.” 

A red-headed, Irish, freckled miss, she 
appealed tremendously to Charlie’s sense 
of humor. She was sharp, witty, and 
didn’t let an opportunity pass without 
making some cutting remark. When 
Charlie had boasted about the tremen- 
dous sums of money he was making at 
his profession and the girl hadn't be- 
lieved him, he plunged his hands into 
his rear trousers’ pocket and brought 
out a roll of bills of large denominations. 

“*Gee,”’ the other girl said, “may be all 
he says is true!”” 

But the freckled one had risen from 
her chair at the sight of so much money. 

“Come on, Maggie, I don’t want to 
be mixed up in any such thing. The 
cops may be after him any minute.” 


” 


We were back in the car, driving to- 
wards Hollywood. It was close to mid- 
night by now, yet the streets were as 
animated as in the daytime. There 
were fewer persons in costumes, but 
Hollywood had lost nothing of its fan- 
tastic appearance. The outlines and 
the shadows of the Spanish bungalows 
and the pagodas, and the strange colored 
lights that pierced through the shades of 
the windows made Film Town appear 
even less real than in daylight. Though 
the night was so far advanced, it seemed 
only like a prolonged twilight. 
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“T am hungry,” Charlie suggested, 
and then said something to the driver. 

IIe was possessed by a new mood— 
a mood that appeared much more real 
than before. The race, he said, was to 
the swiftest. He argued that those who 
were too weak to stand up, fell. He 
agreed thoroughly with the superman 
theory. Christianity had hurt the 
world by making the humble one and 
the unsuccessful one appear in a favor- 
able light. It was all against nature, 
against the trend of history. In a gar- 
den one weeded out the strong to give 
the weak one a chance to live. Life was 
a stern affair. Doctors maintained the 
cripple and the weakling. They were 
against the interest and the welfare of 
the strong, the only ones who should 
be protected and encouraged. All other 
ideas were but sickly sentimentality. 
He was occasionally overcome by such 
sentiments, but when he came to his 
senses he knew better. Other men 
had started life with him on the same 
plane. Most of them had had fewer 
handicaps than he. He succeeded be- 
cause he was stronger. 

Talking like this, we entered into a 
rather luxurious Russian cabaret which 
was totally empty. We were the only 
guests. The waiters fell one over an- 
other in their hurry to serve us. From 
a side door there appeared a half-dozen 
Russian women dressed in gypsy cos- 
tumes and three men in Cossack cos- 
tume. One of the men went to the 
piano, the rest began to sing wild Russian 
The voices were indifferent and 
there wasn’t a single attractive woman 
in the group. 

When the first song was finished, they 
sat down to rest but one of the women 
remained standing to sing a solo. When 
that number had come to an end one of 
the men rose to his feet and began to 
dance the Dagger Dance, throwing 
and fixing in the floor the points of the 
daggers as he turned and whirled. By 
the time the dragging dinner was half 
through, each member had done his 
individual turn, and the pianist had 


songs. 
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rolled out a long sentimental Chopin 
ballad. I thought they were through. 


I felt awkward to be entertained by so 
numerous a troupe. The place was 
absolutely empty. These were Russian 
princes, counts, and princesses, trying 
to make a living. Their Slavic faces 
and their eager eyes were continually 
directed at us. 

The whole thing began over again. 
The choir sang, the Cossack did his 
dagger dance, one after another the gypsy- 
costumed girls got up to sing their songs, 
and the pianist played another senti- 
mental ballad. And still no other guest 
had come in. We had finished our 
dinner. We were anxious to go. But 
it wasn’t polite to leave while someone 
was dancing or singing. And the Rus- 
sians never left any space open between 
numbers. The echo of one song was 
still ringing when another song was 
begun. 

Charlie looked at me appealingly as 
if I could do something. It was one 
o’clock in the morning. It was two 
o'clock in the morning. Not once was 
the door opened by a client. And the 
Cossack was dancing the dagger dance. 
The girls were singing gypsy songs. 
The pianist was playing the sentimental 
ballad—a _ continually moving circle 
with not a moment in between or a 
chance for us to leave. We couldn’t 
possibly offend them and get up while 
Prince So-and-so or Countess So-and-so 
was doing a solo. I felt as if in a 
squirrel cage. 

“Let's go,” I said to him. 

He spread out his hands appealingly 
as if to say, “How can we?” 

A dozen pairs of eyes were fixed on us. 
The sword man was dancing. The 
pianist was pounding out another senti- 
mental ballad. I was ready to get up 


and cry out in pain; ready to commit 
murder, when the door opened and two 
ladies, looking a little the worse because 
of the hour of the night, their white 
dresses crumpled and in need of the 
cleaners, and two men perfectly groomed, 
with their silk hats a little at an angle, 
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entered joyously. Seldom has _ relief 
come at a more needed moment. 

“Welcome, welcome!”’ Charlie cried 
out, bowing low. 

Before these people had sat down we 
dashed out. Kono was sleeping, his 
big dark head rested on his arms upon 
the steering wheel. 

“What about that strength of the 
strong?” I mocked Charlie. “* What 
about that relentlessness? Why did 
you stay longer than you wanted?” 

“IT am so sleepy. I am so tired.” 
And crumpling on the seat, Charlie 
collapsed. 

Kono took charge of him. 
back to my hotel. 


I walked 
On Sunset Boule- 


vard, at every fifty feet or so, I met some 
man or woman walking in one direction 
or another—men and women who had 
come to Hollywood with great hopes and 
great ambitions, and who were now walk- 
ing the streets because they had no 
lodging for the night. A little later a 
luxurious limousine would take the 
celebrated dog star out for his morning 
ride. I looked through the window of 
the Russian cabaret. The two couples 
were still there. The Russians were 
dancing and singing furiously. For a 
moment I thought of opening the door to 
save these poor wretches; but I remem- 
bered I had already done my good deed, 
and there was a long day ahead of me. 
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AUSSURE BLANDING 


HE dome is darker than a Gothic nave. 
Sancta Sophia pierced to frame a star 


Would loom no vaster. 


No Cromagnon cave 


Conjures cold ghosts so fearful as these are. 
Strained eyes inured to interstellar spaces 
Turn patiently upon the clamorous door 
Yielding to baffled and incurious faces 


A new sensation, 
A voice declares. 


*Saturn’s ring’s a bore,” 
He'd missed a movie too. 


“The Ford boiled over—that grade sure is hell.” 


Vacuous laughter. 


“Well, let’s see the view.” 


And then calm words reverberant as a bell 
Of one who spoke from lunar Caucasus, 
“The sun is rising on Copernicus.” 




















A FAMILY DOCTOR SPEAKS HIS MIND 


BY WINGATE 


N a recent issue of this magazine 

appeared an article by a doctor, 

himself a specialist, setting forth 
the great advantages of group practice 
in medicine. It is but one of numerous 
expressions of discontent with present 
conditions in the medical profession. 
Most of these have been written by lay- 
men, however; and I felt like saying 
“Et tu, Brute!” when I read this doc- 
tor’s forceful appeal to the public to 
abandon the individual or family doctor 
and to substitute a firm of specialists 
organized as a so-called clinic. 

The arguments for group practice as 
set forth by this writer, and by all its 
other advocates, may be boiled down to 
the statement that the field of medicine 
is too big for one man to cover, and that 
a patient can secure a more thorough 
examination by a group of specialists, 
working as a firm or “clinic,” than he 
could get from one man, and at a lower 
cost than a number of examinations by 
independent specialists. 

The rapid increase of group practice 
and of specialism is a by-product of the 
World War. In an effort to systematize 
and standardize the work of its medical 
men the government provided short 
intensive courses for those men who 
were not already specialists. The hos- 
pital units were an embodiment of the 
group-practice idea. After the War 
was Over numerous groups of physicians 
formed medical firms or clinics when 
they returned to civil life. 

There is enough doubt regarding the 
advantages of group practice as a means 
of supplying the medical needs of the 
average fainily, and enough objections 
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to it, to make it advisable for the medical 
profession to thresh out the question 
among its own members. Remember 
the homely old proverb to the effect 
that a family does not improve its social 
status by washing its dirty linen in pub- 
lic. The medical profession might well 
profit by a full and free discussion of 
such questions in its own proper meet- 
ings before inviting laymen in to umpire 
its family squabbles. It is well known 
that the public is always eager to 
hear some new thing, but not always 
so ready to hold fast to that which is 
good, 

Since, however, a specialist has set 
the example, and since the general 
practitioner seldom has time to defend 
his rights, I, for one, want to take ad- 
vantage of some vacation leisure to 
speak in defense of my own group of 
medical men. 

At this point let me give a brief auto- 
biography by way of qualifying as an 
expert witness on behalf of the family 
doctor. It has been twenty years since 
my graduation from Jefferson Medical 
College. After eighteen months as in- 
terne in a general hospital, I entered 
practice in a rapidly growing Southern 
town. Ten years later 1 spent six 
months in post-graduate work in pedi- 
atrics, under the late Dr. Holt. Re- 
turning to my old field, with the inten- 
tion of resuming my beloved family 
practice, I allowed myself to be swept 
off my feet by the rising tide of special- 
ism. A number of my medical friends 
urged me strongly to limit my work to 
children, saying that I had prepared 
myself to qualify as a specialist and 
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really owed it to the profession to do so. 
Against my better judgment, I tried the 
experiment and spent the most miserable 
five months of my existence until, able 
no longer to stand the tug of my old 
families, 1 renounced my claims as a 
specialist and once more took up gen- 
eral practice. 

Some years earlier I had gradually 
eliminated from my work all surgery 
except of the most minor sort; venereal 
diseases; anesthesia, except for my own 
patients; and special work in the eye, 
ear, nose, and throat. After beginning 
general practice a second time, I was 
soon compelled by overwork to give 
up obstetrics. Now my work consists 
chiefly of pediatrics and internal medi- 
cine, but I am still proud to be known as 
a family doctor. Four pediatricians 
have since come into the town, so I am 
not needed to round out that branch of 
medicine. 

I can truthfully say that there is no 
element of envy or jealousy in my re- 
marks. I gave up the life of a specialist 
for that of a family doctor because I 
wanted to. After knowing for ten years 
what it meant to have the love and 
loyalty of as fine a group of families 
as any doctor could covet, I could not 
discard them like an old suit of clothes 
and cultivate an entirely new clientele. 
There is something about treating a 
family as a unit, and being considered, 
as it were, an honorary member of it, 
that appeals to me as can no specialist’s 
reward. 


II 


I am perfectly willing to admit that 
for many patients a_ well-conducted 
clinic run by conscientious men is the 
place to go, and I have sent many of 
my patients to such places; but to argue 
that they should altogether replace in- 
dividual practitioners is as absurd as to 
say that all our retail grocery and cloth- 
ing stores skould be replaced by ten- 
floor department stores. 

Moreover, I am not willing to admit 
that in the usual clinic the average 
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patient can get a more thorough exam- 
ination, at less expense, than he would 
at the hands of a well-trained, compe- 
tent, conscientious general practitioner, 
with enough clinical experience behind 
him to be able to advise his patients 
wisely as to what special examinations 
are needed, and the power to evaluate 
properly the various findings of X-ray 
and laboratory experts, as well as the 
reports of specialists. 

I am not considering the doctor who 
merely looks at a patient’s tongue, feels 
his pulse, and writes out a prescription; 
though men of this caliber are found 
within the clinics as well as without. 
After all, a clinic is usually the extension 
of one man’s personality, and the final 
results of the various special examina- 
tions are added up by one man in order 
to get the answer to the problem. 

There are two glaring fallacies fre- 
quently set forth by those who advocate 
group-medicine as a substitute for the 
individual family doctor. The first is 
that all patients who consult doctors 
need exhaustive examinations to find 
out what is the matter with them. 
The second, that modern medical skill 
can solve all medical problems—that 
“it has taken its practice from the realm 
of guesswork to the realm of certainty.” 

While it is true that some medical 
problems are very complicated, it is 
fortunate that most of them can be 
solved with comparative ease by any 
competent, well-trained medical man. 
I know of no better way to prove this 
statement than to take up, case by case, 
my last full day’s work before beginning 
a vacation. 

The day’s work began—not including 
the numerous telephone calls before I 
left the house—by witnessing the re- 
moval of a diseased appendix and gall- 
bladder from a man who had had at- 
tacks for some time, so typical that it 
was not necessary to have an X-ray 
examination to confirm the diagnosis. 
In the same hospital I visited a man 
eighty-four years old with the classical 
symptoms of arteriosclerosis. Not all 
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the clinics in America could add many 
years to his life. 

My next three cases were children 
with influenza. Two were quite typical, 
but the third was of the intestinal 
variety which closely simulated appen- 
dicitis. Long clinical experience, aided 
by a blood count made for me gratis by 
a hospital technician, enabled me to 
recognize it. 

The next patient was a young school 
teacher with influenza. Surely the in- 
tensive training all medical men have 
had in that disease since 1918 should 
insure its recognition without the aid of 
a group of diagnosticians. 

At this point came an urgent call to a 
good friend and patient, who died sud- 
denly of angina pectoris before I got to 
him. Within the past two years he had 
visited two of the best-known and most 
highly rated clinics in the country in 
search of a cure. They changed neither 
my diagnosis nor proposed treatment. 
Any good general practitioner in the 
country could duplicate this case many 
times. 

Following this I saw a patient with in- 
fluenza, then one with tuberculosis 
(easily diagnosed by physical examina- 
tion, but confirmed by a sputum ex- 
amination, done by my accommodating 
technician friend). She is improving 
under the standard treatment of rest, 
fresh air, and good food. If any clinic 
can improve on this combination, I am 
open to suggestion. 

In another hospital I visited a man 
whom I am treating for a peptic uleer— 
a diagnosis made clinically, but con- 
firmed by the X-ray. In the same hos- 
pital was a woman with arthritis in- 
volving her knee and wrist. Her case 
has been a puzzling one, requiring the 
aid of the laboratory, X-ray, and an 
orthopedic man in consultation. 

My next call was to see a baby with a 
fermentation diarrhea. The last pa- 
tient before I went to the office was a 
man with a very sore mouth, due to Vin- 
cent’s angina, or “trench mouth.” He 
had been to a clinic for examination be- 
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fore I saw him, though I had seen and 
diagnosed numerous similar cases, with 
laboratory aid, and had treated them 
with some success. I admit, however, 
that he brought back with him an idea 
about treatment which was a new 
method of applying an old principle. 
This I found helpful in his case, and I 
expect to apply it to future cases. 

In the office I saw first a woman with 
a deformed toe, whom I referred to an 
orthopedic man. Next came a young 
man who complained of “indigestion” 
and “nervousness.” His appendix had 
been removed, eliminating the chief or- 
ganic cause of indigestion, and _ his 
symptoms were very indefinite. He 
had recently begun a sedentary occu- 
pation after being accustomed to regu- 
lar exercise. It required no clinic to 
tell him what to do. Then came a girl 
with an ingrown toe nail; a child with 
tonsillitis; another with impetigo con- 
tagiosa (an easily recognized skin infec- 
tion); a woman with pain in the muscles 
of her back, perhaps due to obviously 
infected tonsils; and two children for 
vaccination. Three insurance examina- 
tions completed my office work for the 
day. 

After the evening meal, besides rounds 
at two hospitals, my only call was to see 
an old lady with a small but painful 
tumor, whom I referred to a surgeon. 

This is a faithful summary of one day’s 
work, typical except that I rarely escape 
with only one evening call. By the 
way, our advocate of the group-medicine 
idea of family practice neglected to say 
what happened to a patient seized in the 
middle of the night with kidney colic 
or acute appendicitis. The operator 
at the clinic telephone would probably 
be off duty then, but somehow such at- 
tacks have an inconvenient way of com- 
ing at unearthly hours. 

I have gone into tedious detail as the 
best method of showing that the usual 
run of cases coming to the general prac- 
titioner are not so complicated that the 
services of a whole corps of specialists 
are needed for their diagnosis and treat- 
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ment. With the possible exception of 
the young lady with the pain in her 
back, the process of going through the 
hopper of a clinic would have been an 
utterly needless expense for all these 
patients. Obscure cases which tax ev- 
ery resource of modern medicine are 
occasionally encountered; but what con- 
scientious physician will refuse to rec- 
ognize his limitations? 


Ill 


A second fallacy held by advocates of 
group practice is that modern medical 
skill can solve all disease problems. 
After having seen in a number of cases 
the most highly-rated clinics in the 
country fail to reach correct conclusions, 
I realize afresh that Hippocrates “knew 
his onions” when he said “‘ Experience is 
fallacious and judgment difficult.” 

Let me cite three cases in proof of my 
contention. A few years ago a good 
friend and patient of mine went to one 
of the most celebrated clinics in America 
for examination and treatment. In 
writing the director of the clinic, I told 
him that the patient was one of the most 
typical cases of cardio-vascular-renal 
disease (practically the same as arterio- 
sclerosis) I had ever seen. In due time 
an exhaustive document came from him, 
recording all their findings. He re- 
gretted that he could not agree with my 
diagnosis, giving it as his opinion that 
there was no trouble with the heart or 
kidneys, but that the patient’s sole 
trouble was a secondary anemia. He 
did not state, however, what the anemia 
was secondary to. After being kept in 
bed for a month on forced feeding, which 
he did not need, the patient was sent 
back with directions for me to con- 
tinue daily hypodermatic injections of 
the then-favorite sodium cacodylate. 
Within a month I had the grim satisfac- 
tion of seeing my diagnosis confirmed 
by repeated fragments breaking off the 
walls of his circulation—one rendering 
him blind in one eye, and several others 
going to his lungs. One proved fatal. 


Another case was that of a woman 
who, after suffering for several months 
with headache and frequent attacks of 
vomiting, had been taken to a famous 
clinic in a large city, where she was 
“studied” for two weeks. Her gall- 
bladder and appendix were then re- 
moved, and she was sent back home. 
No relief was obtained, however, so she 
was sent to one of our hospitals. There 
the discovery of a double choked disk 
gave the clue to a brain tumor, from 
which she soon died. When I wrote the 
surgeon who had operated on her of 
this finding, he replied that he was 
very much interested to learn of the 
new development in her case. This 
reminded me of an incident of my hos- 
pital interne days. One of our class- 
mates, who was serving in another hos- 
pital, paid us a visit, during which he 
boasted of the large number of major 
operations he had been allowed to do. 
After he left, one of our number ex- 
pressed the feeling of us all when he 
said, “I don’t mind listening to his lies, 
but I do hate to think that he thinks I 
am sucker enough to believe him.” I 
hate for this surgeon to think I believe 
that the tumor developed after the 
patient left him. 

A good friend of mine, also a general 
practitioner, sent a patient with a his- 
tory of repeated heart attacks, to a cele- 
brated clinic. The man came back with 
a letter from the head man of this group, 
stating that he found nothing wrong 
with the patient’s heart, and considered 
the attacks purely nervous—in other 
words, hysterical. The next day, how- 
ever, the patient was so inconsiderate of 
the great man’s reputation as to drop 
dead in an attack. 

These cases might be multiplied but 
they are enough to show that no one 
man nor group of men has a corner on 
knowledge. By way of contrast to the 
arguments of the group-practice advo- 
cates, let me quote from an article in a 
recent Journal of the American Medical 
Association, by one of the greatest med- 
ical teachers in America: 
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The greatest difficulty confronts us in at- 
tempting to determine whether a given 
group of symptoms is functional or structural 
in origin. ‘The symptoms and even the lab- 
oratory observations may be the same in 
two cases, yet one may be organic and the 
other functional. Every surgical clinic af- 
fords proof of the errors arising through this 
mimicry, and every practicing physician has 
regretted experiences that prove to him the 
fallacy of the ordinary criteria of disease. 
What can help us in such a doctor’s dilemma? 
Perhaps that heaven-born gift, intuition, 
the subconscious psychologic insight which 
comes to us when we study the patient per- 
sonally. It is because it tends to neglect 
that subtle insight that I am not favorably 
disposed to the hopper methoe of studying 
cases which obtains in certain clinics. Such 
a method precludes the utilization of the 
sixth sense. 


Another objection to the clinic method 
of handling patients is the loss of the 
sympathetic bond between patient and 
doctor. To the clinic doctor the pa- 
tient is only a problem; and the scien- 
tific attitude toward him is apt to be 
developed to such a point that his emo- 
tional side is forgotten. I once knew of 
a good woman who went to one of the 
greatest clinics in the country for relief 
from intolerable headaches. In her 
youth she had been married to a dissi- 
pated wretch who died in a few years. 
A blood test showed that she was in- 
fected with syphilis—a legacy from her 
husband. It had attacked her nervous 
system and was responsible for the head- 
aches. The chief of the clinic—whose 
name is a household word in America— 
told her, with frankness unbelievably 
brutal, the exact nature of her trouble. 
He told her, furthermore, that her only 
chance of recovery was by the intra- 
venous injection of salvarsan, that even 
so she would probably not live long and 
might become insane before she died. 

It would have been far more merciful 
to shoot her dead. The poor woman, 
as innocent of wrongdoing as a new- 
born babe, when she heard the name of 
her disease felt that her soul as well as 
her body was doomed. Almost im- 
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mediately she lost her reason, refused to 
eat, and soon died, crying pitiably to 
those who came about her, “Don’t 
touch me. I am unclean, unclean!” 

Any worthwhile practitioner should 
have been competent to have had the 
blood test made—and surely a tactful, 
kindly man could have given her the 
necessary treatment without letting her 
know what it was all about. 

Still another argument against the 
group idea is that there is great danger 
that in the multitude of counsellors 
there will not be any one man to feel 
actual responsibility for the patient as 
will the individual doctor. 


IV 


To any intelligent reader who has 
kept up with our magazines and best 
sellers for the past few years in even the 
most desultory fashion it must be evi- 
dent that the medical profession has 
been getting more than its share of 
criticism. This is partly due, no doubt, 
to the general restlessness, discontent, 
and irreverence prevalent since the War. 
The keynote of most post-war literature 
has been dissatisfaction with things as 
they are. Our profession, of course, 
cannot expect immunity from the uni- 
versal virus of skepticism and icono- 
clasm. Indeed, no one rejoices in the 
lifting of the veil of mystery that for 
centuries has hung over the healing art 
more than the honest doctor, for he has 
no trade secrets. The whole world is 
welcome to any aid and comfort he can 
give it. 

It seems, though, that the doctor 
has been the target for more attacks 
than anyone else. There must be some 
reason for the almost sudden change in 
the attitude of the people toward the 
natural guardians of their health. I 
cannot help but feel that the rapid mul- 
tiplication of specialists, real and self- 
styled, and the commercialization of 
medicine by group practice are at 
least partly to biame. The change may 
be for the best interests of all concerned 
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—but there are many who are not con- 
vinced that it is. It is true that the 
present fashion is to emphasize the im- 
portance of the specialist and to mini- 
mize the general practitioner. The 
specialists complacently accept this ar- 
rangement, and so do many practition- 
ers. But why should they? Does it 
not require just as much brain power to 
minister to the whole body as to treat a 
section of it? And does it not require 
as much personality to keep a family 
satisfied as to use the magic word 
“specialist’’ as an aid to confidence? 
It is true that close and continued ap- 
plication to one part of the body or to 
one branch of medicine brings increased 
skill therein, but it also tends to give a 
distorted view of the whole organism. 

Many thoughtful observers believe 
that the wave of specialism has passed 
its crest, and there are signs that the 
general practitioner is coming back into 
his own. The highest possible author- 
ity on the subject, the Committee on 
Medical Education of the A. M. A., es- 
timates that a good general practitioner 
is capable of handling from eighty to 
ninety per cent of the illness for which 
patients seek medical advice. 

If I have left the impression from 
what I have written that I do not be- 
lieve in the necessity for specialists, let 
me correct it immediately. I doubt if 
there is a doctor in our city who refers 
more patients to specialists than I do. 
Undoubtedly, there are many individu- 
als who need services that can be ren- 
dered only by one or more specialists. 
I do not pretend to know how to correct 
an error of refraction in an individual; 
I do, however, crave the privilege of 
first seeing my own patient, taking a 
complete history, and making as thor- 
ough examination as I am able. Then, 
if the case is obscure, or if the evidence 
points to the seat of the trouble in a 
specialist’s realm, I am glad either to 
call him in consultation or refer my 
patient directly to the appropriate one. 

Let me emphasize once more that 
what I have written is not in an attitude 


of sour grapes. I have chosen the life 
of a family doctor because I feel that 
it enables me best to serve humanity. 
The specialists have not encroached 
upon my practice to an appreciable ex- 
tent. I have all the work I want to do, 
frequently more than can be done with- 
out taxing my endurance, and think 
that I have the hearty support of as 
many families as I can well care for. 

So much is being written and said 
about the passing of the family doctor, 
however, that a general practitioner 
who is not well balanced is in danger of 
developing that most dangerous condi- 
tion, an inferiority complex. Long rec- 
ognized as the foundation of the medical 
profession, there is apparent danger 
that he will be crushed by the weight of 
the structure which has been reared 
upon him. Nearly all the developments 
of the past quarter of a century have 
taken heavy toll of his work. 

The rapid rise of specialism and its 
spectacular appeal to the public have 
caused many patients to diagnose their 
own cases rather than go to their family 
physician for a general examination and 
let him decide what special work is 
needed. A recent writer in this maga- 
zine charged that his father was mur- 
dered by the most celebrated throat 
specialist of his day, “who killed my 
father by telling him to get up and go 
about his business because there was 
nothing the matter with his throat. 
Actually he was suffering from a heart 
rendered temporarily weak by erysipelas 
and dropped dead at his bedside immedi- 
ately after the specialist had left the 
room.” 

A throat specialist was getting de- 
cidedly out of his territory when he 
undertook to treat an acute heart con- 
dition. A competent general practi- 
tioner would have known better than to 
have ordered such a patient out of bed. 
As long, however, as laymen will diag- 
nose their own ailments so far as to ig- 
nore men capable of viewing the body as 
a whole, and themselves decide upon the 
specialists they think they need, they 
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should be willing to take the conse- 
quences. 

If people could know how loyalty on 
their part begets loyalty on the part of 
the doctor, the overwhelming majority 
of families would continue to recognize 
one individual doctor as their own medi- 
cal adviser, and let him know that he is 
depended upon as their guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend in all matters medical; 
and that he is expected to call in a 
specialist whenever he may think neces- 
sary. The families that adopt this 
course would never in an emergency or 
an epidemic flounder around franti- 
‘ally and vainly for help. One special 
point I wish to make is the wisdom of 
going once or twice a year for a thor- 
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ough examination whether one feels sick 
or well. Most modern garages stress 
the advantages of monthly “general 
inspections” of automobiles. Surely 
the human machine is entitled to at 
least an annual “general inspection.” 
A general practitioner who is not capa- 
ble of making a periodical examination 
does not deserve to be called a family 
doctor. 

I do not mean to belittle the specialist, 
but rather to magnify the family doctor. 
As it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be, the family physician must 
be the bulwark of defense against the 
ills of the average family. Since this is 
true, why should he be relegated to the 
rear ranks of the medical army? 


RATIONS 


BY MARGERY MANSFIELD 


A T seven-twenty I awake 
To get my day’s dole of the sun; 


For forty minutes the gold square 


Of light moves on across the dun 
Of bedroom walls, 


Because the sun for forty minutes crawls 


Across the triangle of sky 
That I can see from where I lie. 


The sun’s a milkman, selling golden milk, 
The sun’s a draper, measuring out pale silk. 
He lifts his kindly head above court walls, 


He looks at me and calls, 


“Come get your sunlight, here’s your piece of sun, 


I’m sorry it’s so small a one, 


But see, I splash the gold on thick 


And pattern it as fair 
As for a larger square, 


Laying the shadows intricate, and then, 


I snatch it down again, 
And go upon my way. 


(We carry large and smaller squares—for every purse.) Good-day!” 
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THE GIRL WHO TRIED EVERYTHING 


A STORY 


BY SUSAN ERTZ 


HE English Visitor met her first on 

the tennis court. There was only 

one on which one could play with- 
out tripping over the tape, or on which 
the Riviera sun did not blaze down upon 
the head, and it was in great demand. 
The English Visitor deplored the recent 
but immense enthusiasm of the French 
for a game that had once been uniquely 
English, and played when he could. He 
played well enough, and the three 
Frenchmen who daily invited him to 
make a fourth found him competent. 
But they never could play two sets run- 
ning, for always, just outside the court, 
there waited the Girl from St. Rafael. 
She waited patiently, racket in hand, a 
white cotton dress slipped on over her 
bathing suit. She looked on stolidly 
until the set was finished, then at once, 
with an expectant smile on her face, 
stepped upon the court. Chivalry is 
chivalry, and there was no gainsaying 
her. Everyone knew she walked four 
miles every day from St. Rafael—she had 
a room there in some inferior hotel—to 
play tennis and bathe at the Hotel of the 
Pines, and talk to the visitors if they 
would talk to her. Some people said she 
was half-witted. She was a big girl, 
with a fine strong frame and firm white 
skin that refused to darken like other 
people’s. Her arms and legs were big 
but shapely, her face stolid but hand- 
some, her closely cropped hair polished 
and shining. Certainly there was some- 
thing lacking there, some sensitive nerve 
was wanting, some necessary conscious- 
ness of self had remained undeveloped. 


She played tennis abominably and 
without shame, but they zave her the 
worst player as partner, and it was soon 
over. When they told her to run, she 
smiled and remained where she was, 
making awkward passes at the ball. All 
she had was strength, and when she hit 
the ball at all she hit, as one of the 
Frenchmen said, “like a kicking horse.” 
She looked at everyone out of large, 
meaningless blue eyes and_ smiled 
woodenly. 

There was an athletic instructor at the 
Hotel of the Pines, a pleasant, muscular 
young man who gave swimming lessons 
and held Swedish drill classes for chil- 
dren and adults. He could stand on his 
head with hardly a quiver for ten min- 
utes. The Girl would stand and watch 
him, utterly unself-conscious in her one- 
piece bathing suit. One day she too 
knelt down and put her head on the 
ground. 

“Up with your feet!” cried the in- 
structor. She tried, but flopped over. 
He helped her, and the English Visitor 
who was watching thought he saw a 
look of satisfaction on her upside-down 
countenance when, for a second or two, 
she stood alone. She tried again and 
again, she was always trying, and in the 
end someone always came to her aid and 
held her feet up. Then she was satisfied. 

One day they put steps on the raft, 
and the instructor gave an exhibition of 
fancy diving. The Girl, who couldn’t 
swim, paddled out to the raft in a canoe 
and looked on. Then she tied the canoe 
to the raft and walked majestically up 
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the steps. She stood on the very top, 
her fine body a target for many pairs of 
eyes. The instructor, who had just 
dived, was in the water. 

“No! No!” he shouted. 
hurt yourself.” 

Without a word she turned her back 
and flung herself off. As a backward 
dive it was signally unsuccessful; as a 
piece of cool courage it was immense. 
And great was the splash thereof. The 
instructor helped her, gasping, back to 
the raft. Three times she did this, then 
got into the canoe again and, with a look 
of mild satisfaction on her face, paddled 
back to the beach. She was never seen 
on the raft again. Some deep-seated 
and obscure honor seemed satisfied. She 
contented herself with standing waist- 
deep in the water, trying toswim. Before 
dinner, her handsome, stolid face flushed 
from the day’s exertions, it was her habit 
to sit in the bathing pavilion until some- 
one offered her an apéritif—as someone 
always did—and she would sip it con- 
tentedly. <A little later she would be 
seen trudging off to St. Rafael. 

There were a number of artists, and 
an art dealer, among the people at the 
Hotel of the Pines and the cottages 
round about. The former were hard at 
work, the latter was resting. One day, 
however, he suggested holding an auction 
sale of pictures at the hotel, one-half of 
the proceeds to go to permanently dis- 
abled soldiers, the other half to the 
artists themselves. The idea was ap- 
proved. All the artists agreed to send 
at least one picture, all the visitors 
promised to bid. The dealer was a 
good-humored little man who ran, very 
successfully, an art gallery in Paris for 
modern paintings, and he knew the 
artists, and they liked him. 

The English Visitor was interested in 
painting and talked to the dealer a good 
deal. One hot day, a week before the 
sale, they were sitting out under the 
trees when the Girl came and joined 
them. She went straight to the dealer. 

“IT would like to paint a picture for the 
sale,” she said, without preamble. 


“You will 
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“You, mademoiselle? But do you 
paint?” 
“No. But I would like to paint a 


picture for the auction sale.” 

“Have you ever painted anything?” 

“No, I have never painted anything 
at all.” 

The dealer smiled delightedly. 

“Very well, mademoiselle, all the same 
you shall paint a picture for the sale.” 

“What shall I paint?” she asked, fix- 
ing him with her expressionless blue eyes. 

The dealer threw a humorous look at 
the English Visitor. 

“What shall you paint? Let me see. 
You shall paint two lemons on a plate 
with a knife beside them.” 

“And a table for them to rest upon?” 

“But certainly, a table for them to 
rest upon.” 

‘And tell me how to paint them.” 

The dealer squirmed with enjoyment. 

‘Paint the lemons very bright yellow, 
with a bright red line all around them. 
Paint the plate gray-white, the knife 
gray, and the table brown.” 

“Yes. And how big shall I paint it?” 

The dealer outlined a picture with his 
hands. 

“So big.” 

“And will you hang it for me?” 

“But certainly, mademoiselle.” 

She turned to go. 

“*T will bring it in two days, monsieur,” 
she said and walked away. 

The dealer turned eyes that bulged 
with amazement upon the English 
Visitor. 

“But it is immense! It is exquisite! 
It is formidable! You heard? That 
unfortunate young girl is—” He tapped 
his forehead. 

“Don’t you know who she is,” the 
English Visitor asked, “or anything 
about her?” 

The dealer made a gesture with his 
hands. 

“They say she is a mannequin in some 
shop in Paris. You see for yourself, the 


figure is elegant—but for the brain, I do 
not know.” 


Two days later the English Visitor and 
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the art dealer were again talking under 
the pines when the Girl approached, 
holding something gingerly in her out- 
stretched hands. 

“Voila, monsieur.” She presented 
him with a canvas upon which the paint 
was not yet dry. 

Eagerly the English Visitor leaned for- 
ward to look. The Girl had done 
exactly what she had agreed to do. 
Upon a distorted brown oblong there 
rested a lop-sided gray plate without 
shadows or high-lights. Upon the plate 
were two voluptuous, lemonlike shapes 
painted in bright, pure yellow and out- 
lined, with extreme neatness, by a broad 
red line. Beside the plate there lay, 
innocent of perspective, a long gray ob- 
ject that was quite obviously a knife. 
The Girl stood at the dealer’s elbow, 
regarding the canvas as a cow might look 
at her first calf. 

From a little distance the art dealer’s 
small son perceived that something was 
going on of which he knew nothing and 
with a rush precipitated himself towards 
his father. Failing to stop in time, he 
dashed into the chair, and the picture 
flew out of the dealer’s hands and fell, 
paint down, in the gravel. 

There was a cry from the girl—a cry 
from the heart. She picked up the can- 
vas, looked at it, and tears streamed 
down her cheeks. 

“Oh, but it is too bad, it is too bad!” 
she cried, unable to control her sobs. 
‘Look, monsieur!”’ 

The art dealer turned from the child 
he was scolding and took the picture. 

“But it is not so bad, mademoiselle,”’ 
he assured her, kindly. “See, it will 
soon be all right.” 

With infinite care he removed with the 
point of his knife the particles that ad- 
hered to the canvas. Where the paint 
was scraped off he replaced it, as one 
replaces a bit of turf on the links. She 
had laid the paint on generously. 

“There, mademoiselle, it is as good as 
new.” 

She inspected it and smiled, the tears 
still wet on her cheeks. 


“Tt is perfect again,” she said. All 
was well. 

“You will come to the auction sale, of 
course, mademoiselle?”’ 

“But, certainly, monsieur.” 

“If you leave the picture with me I 
will take care of it and see that it is well 


hung.” 
Her face fell. 
“But—” 


He understood. 

“You would perhaps like to keep it 
yourself until the day?” 

“If monsieur would be so kind.” 

A little later the English Visitor saw 
her showing it to the athletic instructor, 
and all and sundry who were on the 
beach at that time. 

On the evening of the sale she walked 
in from St. Rafael, wearing a simple 
white dress embellished with fine drawn- 
work. Her large and stately head was 
wrapped, turbanlike, in a bright silk 
scarf—a fashion with ladies on the Ri- 
viera that summer. She went at once to 
her painting, which occupied a com- 
manding place on the wall and, without 
glancing at the others, sat down as 
near her handiwork as possible. People 
smiled discreetly. The art dealer had 
told them all about the picture. They 
were prepared to have a little fun. 
Everyone meant to bid. The girl was 
poor—and it would be a good joke. 

As the poet began to read his poems 
three newcomers came out of the dining 
room and sat in the front row. They 
had come by motor, had dined late, and 
had not changed their clothes. The 
English Visitor said to himself when he 
saw them, “The Midlands—probably 
Manchester. This place is getting too 
well known by English people. It’s a 
pity.” They were father, mother, and 
son. Father and son looked dull and 
bored, but the mother was alert, stout, 
be-spectacled. She had that eager, con- 
fident, craning look of one who fears to 
miss anything, and so misses everything. 
The father and son stared, with half- 
open mouths, at the poet and the singer, 
while the mother looked devastatingly 
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comprehending without understanding a 
word. Then the actor began to auction 
off the pictures after a graceful little 
speech. One by one they were taken 
down from the wall and brought to his 
desk. Ten, perhaps, had gone, before 
the Girl’s was brought up. There was a 
general craning forward, and a rustle and 
buzz that was not lost upon the woman 
from Manchester. She put up another 
pair of glasses and examined the painting. 

“Good Lord!” said her husband, 
“Looks like some kind of disease.” 

“Sshhh!”’ said his wife. “It’s that 
very modern French school. It’s very 
clever. See how interested everyone is. 
These things fetch enormous prices now. 
I wish you'd bid something, Henry.” 

“Twenty frances,” said that gentle- 
man, aloud, with a devil-may-care look. 
What did it matter? They didn’t know 
anybody, and nobody knew them. He 
had to get some fun out of this somehow. 

“An English gentleman bid 
twenty francs for this excellent picture. 
That is already a beginning.” 

“Forty,” said someone. “Fifty,” said 
the English Visitor. He was sorry for 
the Girl. A hundred, a hundred and 
fifty, two hundred, three hundred, the 
bidding went. 

“Five ‘undred,” said the man from 
Manchester, after a nudge from his wife. 

“Keep on,” whispered. 
how interested they all are. I shouldn't 
be surprised if it was by that man 
Braque.” 

The bidding went up to a thousand. 

“Two thousand, five ‘undred,” said 
the man from Manchester. The English 
Visitor watched, amazed. A jumped-up 
shopkeeper, he thought. But why—? 
The Girl sat unmoved, looking straight 
in front of her. Three thousand, four 
thousand—the art dealer was in it now, 
he had sized up the situation. 

“That’s only about thirty pounds at 
the present rate of exchange,” the 
woman from Manchester whispered. 
“Keep on. If these French people bid 
like this, it means something.” 

“Surely this remarkable painting will 


has 


she “See 
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not go for a mere four thousand francs,” 
said the actor. No, they were off again. 
Four thousand five hundred; five thou- 
sand—‘‘ Five thousand five hundred,” 
said the art dealer, who felt that in any 
case, the joke was worth it. The man 
from Manchester began to be both im- 
pressed and annoyed. These French 
people were always talking poverty, but 
there seemed to be plenty of money about. 
He’d show them there was money 
in England too. “Six thousand.” The 
dealer ran him up to eight thousand and 
decided it was time to let him have it. 
The picture was knocked down to the 
man from Manchester for eight thousand 
francs. The stir and excitement was 
tremendous. People even cheered and 
clapped. Later, when the woman from 
Manchester saw her husband part with 
eight large thousand-frane notes she was 
still convinced she had done right. 

The Girl, four thousand franes the 
richer, was preparing to walk back to St. 
Rafael. The art dealer took her hand 
and congratulated her, his eyes beaming 
with enjoyment. 

“Tt is a pity, monsieur, that it did not 
go to ten thousand franes,” she said, as 
she wrapped a shawl about her. 

He searched her face for a hint of 
understanding, but in vain. 

“Still, I hope you are pleased, made- 
moiselle. None of the other pictures 
fetched as much.” 

“That may be so. I will paint an- 
other for you next year.” 

“TI shall remind you of that, made- 
moiselle. Good-night.” 

**Good-night, monsieur.”” 

The English Visitor, watching, saw her 
with an impassive countenance stuff the 
franes into her bag. Then she set out, 
unaccompanied, for St. Rafael. 

The art dealer, mopping his hot face, 
watched her go. 

“My God! It is formidable,” he said, 
staring after her, his eyes bulging with 
amazement. 

The English Visitor felt he couldn’t 
improve on that. 

“It is indeed,” he said, “formidable.” 
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GERMANY AFTER TEN YEARS 


BY EDGAR ANSEL MOWRER 


NALYSIS of a contemporary politi- 
cal body is about as satisfactory 
as learning anatomy by watching 

a gymnasium class, and as accurate as the 
diagnosis of actual maladies whose pos- 
sessors insist on breathing and walking 
about. If they would only die, a proper 
post-mortem would perhaps reveal what 
had really been the matter with them. 
Since they insist on living they must be 
satisfied with guesses. 


Ten years ago this November there 
occurred east of the Rhine what histo- 
rians call a “revolution.” But it must 
not be envisaged as resembling the 
French or the Russian Revolutions. It 
was essentially the act of a people that 
instinctively and by education prefers 
“quiet and order” to political freedom 
and the right to play the piano after ten 
p.M. Generally speaking, few persons 
were hurt: there was no Thermidor, no 
guillotine, no Marat or Robespierre or 
Lenin. It was a German revolution, a 
respectable, orderly, self-controlled, de- 
cent, middle-class revolution. Yet it 
accomplished one thing. Out of a fed- 
eral Empire of twenty-five sovereign 
states under the hegemony of the strong- 
est of them, Prussia, it ejected the twen- 
ty-five sovereigns and patted the re- 
siduum into a federal Republic. The 
sovereigns had to go, but no one dreamed 
of calling them to stern account for the 
fearful mess they had recently made 
of the res publica committed to their 
charge. That mess the vast majority of 
Germans still ignore or deny. 

All of this merely by way of illus- 
trating how essentially unrevolutionary 


the German Revolution was, and to ex- 
plain why the succeeding Republic is 
still cluttered up with time-honored junk 
left from the ancien régime. 

Yet this Republic, exhausted by the 
worst of all wars, laden by history with a 
somber heritage, liked by few and hated 
by many, the push-ball of the successful 
Allies, automatically squeezed of any 
prosperity in the form of reparations, has 
not only lasted ten years, but has grown 
into mind and muscle until to-day even 
the malcontents are ruefully admitting 
that the “child” has outgrown its puer- 
peral dangers and will live. 

That it has done so is due in part to 
the historical moment (unpropitious to 
monarchies) but much more to the stub- 
born good sense of the people. Middle- 
class, unrevolutionary, self-satisfied they 
are; but they knew what they wanted 
and substantially they got it. 

Beneath Prussian militarism and the 
uniforms of former rococo royalty there 
had always existed a _ living German 
tradition of sturdy, commercial, middle- 
class independence—the spirit of the 
Hansa Bund and the free imperial 
cities. Even under the late Empire, 
places like Hamburg and Bremen took 
pride in their “republican independ- 
ence.” 

This spirit did not cause the Revolu- 
tion: it did not want the Revolution. 
But it appropriated the Republic. The 
“general” in a spiked helmet gave place 
to the “general manager” in a frock 
coat. 

Middle-class Germany, assisted by 
those German masses whom nothing but 
the most benign of socialist creeds dis- 
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tinguishes from the other burghers, 
saved the Republic from four serious 
dangers. 

The first was perhaps the most im- 
mediate and vivid. It was the danger of 
succumbing to the tiger caresses of the 
nearby Russians and “ going bolshevist.” 
The Germanextremists —personally high- 
ly gifted—hoped to make, not a shoddy 
shift, but a first-class, all-wool revolu- 
tion. As their symbol they chose Spar- 
tacus, the gladiator rebel of ancient 
Rome! But Miss Germania succeeded 
not only in escaping him, but in persuad- 
ing the socialists who still possessed the 
real power—Ebert, Noske, Scheide- 
mann—to accept the responsibility for 
using the battered old army in hunting 
Spartacus down. Once recreated, the 
army could be depended upon to defend 
the hand that fed it. It has done so. 
The communists polled in the May elec- 
tion of this year about one-ninth of the 
total votes—which suits the middle class 
exactly. Nothing is so efficacious as a 
strong communist party in keeping the 
moderate social democrats pliable and 
conservative. 

But the German leaders weathered a 
second danger. Ready as they were to 
utilize the reactionary army and the em- 
blems of the late God-graced Empire 
against obstreperous workers, the “gen- 
eral managers” had not the tiniest inten- 
tion of restoring the former fauna of 
court and barracks to its unapproach- 
able eminence. In former days even a 
Herr Privy Commercial Councillor was a 
kind of second-class subject whose daugh- 
ter could not intelligibly aspire to honor- 
able matrimony with the littlest Herr 
Leutnant of the Guards. Under the new 
regime, Frau Major’s Widow So-and-so 
would be only too happy to be courted 
by the chief heir to the West German 
Coal Mines or by the senior manager of 
the United Bath Mat Manufacturers, 
G. m. b. H. 

Therefore, when a certain Herr Kapp 
made an armed attempt to restore the 
cheery old atmosphere of Potsdam, the 
middle-class leaders were not sorry to see 
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the working classes paralyze the move- 
ment by one of the most extraordinary 
efforts known to history. Later, when 
former Quartermaster General Erich 
Ludendorff repeated the attempt as a 
prelude to the extirpation of the Jews, 
the Free Masons, the Christian religion 
and general culture from Germany, the 
“general managers’’and their delegates, 
the cabinet ministers, actually scotched 
that little mutiny by the threat of meet- 
ing the participants with the stony-faced 
Reichswehr. 

Restoration in its gold-laced monarch- 
ical pomp, or even in Ludendorff’s 
Bavarian breeches, did not seem to 
chime with the general need for inter- 
national peace, commercial understand- 
ing, and foreign credits. 

That the Republic survived the infla- 
tion famine and the epidemic of psycho- 
pathic arithmetic which accompanied it 
is, however, a token of incredibly sound 
nerves. The inflation may, as some ex- 
perts aver, have cost the nation little or 
nothing as such *; but it involved a cap- 
ital shift of a most painful type and, as its 
residuum, left the educated professional 
class—generally considered a nation’s 
finest—completely pauperized. As a 
strain on a people already fearfully de- 
bilitated by the pernicious anemia of 
war losses and underfeeding, it was 
without equal. As a test of national 
stamina it has never been duplicated. 

It is true that to the reigning “ general 
managers” inflation often brought no 
loss and, in some cases, concrete advan- 
tages. There is evidence for the belief 
that some at least of the commercial and 
industrial leaders saw both where infla- 
tion was going and how it might be 
stopped, but preferred to let it take its 
course rather than submit to French de- 
mands and pay reparations. The break- 
down of passive resistance in the Ruhr 
and the offer of the Dawes Plan coin- 
cided with the total deliquescences of the 
currency. The leaders met in council, 
promoted a few simple laws, announced 


*See Robert Crozier Long: The Mythology of 
Reparations. 
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that a new currency had been created, 
waved their hands three times—and the 
entire people accepted the miracle. No 
nation with less patience and unreason- 
ing faith could have survived so mag- 
nificently. 

But the greatest triumph of the Re- 
public was in the mastery of its own emo- 
tions. ‘To those familiar with the world 
situation during and immediately after 
the War there is nothing surprising in a 
remarkably heroic but hopelessly beaten 
nation resolving to bow its head and 
make the best of a bad job. But this 
condition does not take into considera- 
tion a people animated by a passionate 
self righteousness. 

The Germans entered the War more 
enthusiastically than the Allies. Al- 
most to the end they were heartened by 
tales of unbroken victory. When the 
break came they were entirely unpre- 
pared for it. Their leaders saw the op- 
portunity popular ignorance offered and 
invented the “stab-in-the-back legend” 
in order to protect themselves. Worse, 
this people had been nourished for gener- 
ations on a supposed superiority. In 
submitting to the victorious Allies, “‘the 
land of Kultur” was bowing down to 
“inferiors,” who for some inexplicable 
reason were in a position to dictate terms 
to “unbeaten Germany.” 

Time and time again during the last 
decade, various hotheads were on the 
point of leading the Republic into some 
new adventure which would almost cer- 
tainly have sealed the national ruin. At 
the time of the Russian invasion of Po- 
land, during the Ruhr occupation, it 
took a steady head to prevent passionate 
demagogues from leading a misinformed 
and desperate people against the “ hered- 
itary enemy.” That the wiser councils 
of Stresemann and the business leaders 
prevailed proves both the sagacity and 
docility of the German masses. 

And so, in four different ways, the Re- 
public has withstood danger that might 
have been mortal. 

But Germany has gone farther: it has 
entirely recovered its political equilib- 
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rium, and most of its political inde- 
pendence. France and Britain already 
seem half willing to discuss a premature 
evacuation of the Rhineland; in any case, 
the occupation ceases automatically in 
1935. And although unarmed, the Re- 
public has a foreign policy of its own, 
which, within limits, it can choose for 
itself. Though Western Europe is still 
somewhat suspicious, the United States 
seems to place unlimited trust in the 
sister Republic. And such trust is no 
mere abstract gift. 

Industrial production rises like molten 
lava in a voleano. Working along Ameri- 
can lines, the German manufacturers are 
turning the wares out faster than ever 
before—almost faster than the world 
will buy them. And although the dom- 
inant few are exploiting a peculiar eco- 
nomic situation and extracting the ut- 
most in high profits from their own prop- 
ertyless fellow-citizens, the standard of 
living, except for a portion of the former 
propertied middle class, is hardly lower 
than before the War and, for many types 
of worker, considerably higher. The 
shop-owning class flounces in motor cars 
and furs. 

The quality of this fact emerges from 
the thought that since 1924 Germany 
has been paying reparations at a rate 
rising this autumn to six hundred twen- 
ty-five million dollars annually, and 
transforming her machinery with money 
borrowed at exorbitant interest. Yet 
despite this, it is the opinion of many ex- 
perts that, while Germany could pay the 
sums foreseen in the Dawes Plan, an op- 
portunity for reducing them will be 
granted before long. And in the mean- 
time, despite expenditures for new plants, 
over and above reparations, not counting 
all money borrowed, the nation saved in 
1927 a sum not much less than two bil- 
lion dollars. No such example of eco- 
nomic rebound has ever been chronicled 
before. 

For all these reasons, and aided by 
time, the Republic has gradually won 
the confidence of the vast majority of its 
citizens. It is doubtful if, in 1923, half 
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the Germans were convinced republi- 
cans. ‘To-day I imagine not less than 
eighty per cent would express a prefer- 
ence for the present form of government. 
The remaining fifth are anything but a 
united team. On one side are the com- 
munists, shouting for the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. As bass to their treble 
are the super-patriots and fascisti, who 
bark their hunger for a “dictator” into 
the stiller political interludes. While 
apart, sulky and mysterious, defiant, 
irritable, are the dissatisfied government 
officials and educators—the chief repre- 
sentatives of the oligarchy that has irre- 
trievably fallen from power. The army 
and navy cannot stomach the loss of pres- 
tige, the civil servants the loss of power, 
the professors the loss of pomp and social 
eminence which the Revolution caused. 
Yet little by little, as the years go by and 
William lingers in Holland, they too for- 
get and silently fall into line. A high- 
school teacher who last August 1lith neg- 
lected to celebrate Constitution Day 
with fitting reverence was solemnly re- 
buked by his students. 

For these and other reasons I think it a 
foregone conclusion that the German 
Republic will stand. 


I] 


All the same, it will not remain the 
same in structure and content as it is to- 
day. Only seldom do Germans volun- 
tarily agree about anything important; 
but nearly all of them believe that some- 
thing ought to be done about the Ger- 
man Constitution. The difficulty is 
merely, to decide in which direction it 
should be changed. 

The German political system was bor- 
rowed and pieced out from the Ameri- 
can, the British, the French, and the 
Swiss forms of government. These sys- 
tems are all “democratic,” and there the 
resemblance ends. As the adage runs: 
in America the President rules, in Eng- 
land the Cabinet, in France the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and in Switzerland the 
people. Now in Germany the people 
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elect a president for a French term of 
seven years, who has all but American 
powers, but whose ministers are respon- 
sible to the Reichstag in a truly British 
fashion, and whose decisions can be over- 
ridden by popular referenda on Swiss 
lines. And here disagreement begins. 

The old officials who formerly ruled 
the country in a rather irresponsible 
fashion consider that the Reichstag, con- 
sisting of a single elected House, has too 
much power, and the President too little. 
They would like to see the President 
name the Cabinet regardless of parlia- 
mentary approval—that is, they would 
so long as Hindenburg remains President. 
They made no such suggestion in the 
time of his predecessor, the socialist sad- 
dler, Friedrich Ebert. 

A few democrats would like to see the 
President stripped of the powers vested 
in him under Article 48 of the Constitu- 
tion, namely the right to rule without 
legislative acts in case of danger to “ pub- 
lic safety and order” until the Reichstag 
is able to meet and expressly command 
him to stop. 

On the other hand, the business men 
would like to have the present Econom- 
ic Advisory Board (Reichswirtschaftsrat) 
transformed into a real legislative body 
whose members would have even more 
complete sympathy with the require- 
ments of big business. 

Doubtless, there is much to be said for 
all these reforms. But, since there is no 
serious move to carry through any of 
them, matters go on, more or less satis- 
factorily, as they are. Underneath, the 
distrust of parliamentary methods grows 
and grows. 

And it is not much better with the 
administrative system. The German Re- 
public is a federation composed of eight- 
een states, many of which still send dip- 
lomats to represent them in the others. 
Some of them, like Bavaria, are aggres- 
sively sovereign on all occasions, and 
from time to time have to be brought to 
their senses by threats of economic boy- 
cott. Others are weary of their loneli- 


ness and seek incorporation with Prussia. 
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For Prussia is nearly fifty per cent larger 
than all of the rest of them together. 
No one knows just where the rights of 
the central government—the Reich—be- 
gin and where those of the several states— 
the Laender. The Reich, excepting for 
the hundred thousand strong Reichs- 
wehr, has no sufficient executive. Yet 
the Reich levies and collects nearly all 
the taxes, and the Laender receive them 
to spend, not on a proportional basis, but 
according to the political pressure they 
can bring to bear on Berlin—which is 
nice for the Laender but makes adminis- 
tration expensive, as Agent General Sey- 
mour Parker Gilbert has not failed to 
proclaim. And so there are many plans 
about financial and administrative sim- 
plification, a process which some people 
like ex-chancellor Hans Luther would 
like to begin by annihilating republican 
Prussia for the benefit of reactionary 
Bavaria and Wuerttemberg; while others 
would do away with all the hereditary 
States and Statelets in favor of a central- 
ized system like modern France. Once 
again there is no cause for haste. 

The meatiest bone of contention is, 
however, the electoral system. It is 
much too complicated to describe in 
short compass, but you can take it from 
those who know that it is the perfect 
system—entirely just, so far as human 
ingenuity can make it, and so contrived 
that only party units or residues of less 
than sixty thousand votes fail to count in 
the apportioning of seats in the Reichs- 
tag. In other words, in Germany the 
majority of voters rule. That is, they 
would rule if there were any majority. 
There isn’t. The German voters are no 
more united than the German philoso- 
phers or the German students or the 
German reformers. In this year’s elec- 
tion to the Reichstag thirty-three or 
thirty-four parties were in the field, and 
about fourteen managed to elect one or 
more deputies. Out of about 490 legis- 
lators, the most numerous party, which 
is that of the social democrats, numbers 
154, and the smallest party has 2 mem- 
bers. It would take all of the three 


strongest parties to form a workable 
majority and of course these parties, 
representing major currents, cannot 
possibly unite. Most working majori- 
ties have at least five or six parties be- 
hind them. Keeping them together is 
like collecting live guinea pigs on an un- 
fenced lawn. 

It is a perfect system on paper. But 
it creates a party machine at least as im- 
pregnable as any in the United States, 
prevents any real contact between voter 
and legislator (the former votes for a list, 
not for a candidate) and enables any 
strong group of malcontents, cranks, or 
reformers to elect just enough repre- 
sentatives to keep the others from doing 
anything against the wishes of the self- 
same malcontents, cranks, and reformers. 
Compared with the parliamentary posi- 
tion of the present German Reichstag, 
that of the American Senate, with a few 
insurgents holding the balance between 
the two parties, is efficiency personified. 

Most Germans believe the law ought 
to be changed. But how can you expect 
the representatives who, under any other 
system, would almost certainly lose their 
jobs, to vote to change it? 


Ill 


From the outside the German Repub- 
lic looks like a capitalistic republic simi- 
lar on the whole to France or the United 
States. But the closer you look, the 
less striking is the resemblance. Close 
examination shows the German Republic 
to be essentially a compromise between 
the old empire and the Western democ- 
racies. The voice is the voice of Strese- 
mann, but the hands are the hands of 
President Field Marshal von Hinden- 
burg. 

Germany of to-day, under Western 
forms, embodies any number of tradi- 
tions and conceptions that have carried 
over from the past. The former caste 
system still exists. It is visible in the 
docility of the masses, their almost hys- 
terical respect for “quiet and order,” 
and their inferiority feeling in the pres- 
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ence of the former aristocracy of title, 
military rank, or recognized learning. 
The industrial leaders that came to the 
fore under the old system naturally 
modelled their outlook and conduct upon 
the feudal Aultur aristocracy into whose 
company they had, through riches, 
forced their way. There still prevails in 
factories and forges a distinct class feel- 
ing which the very conscious “class 
struggle” has registered but by no means 
created. I know German bank partners 
who, on principle, would not dream of 
associating outside the office with their 
own managers. 

Hand in hand with the caste system 
went political absolutism and an hypos- 
tasis of the State over and above the 


people. The State was a kind of huge 
umbrella protecting the “subjects,” 


ordering and shaping their several wills 
and purposes according to a wisdom re- 
vealed only to a small group of natural 
rulers—politicians, philosophers, and 
policemen —who held the umbrella stick. 

This paternalism has been slow to 
vanish before the constitutional pens of 
Weimar. It is obvious in the financial 
support of religion by the State, in the 
rather inordinate police power, and in 
the wish on the part of millions to be 
saved from political responsibility by a 
* Dictator.” 

From the State everyone expects pro- 
tection and the healing of moral and 
material ills. No one cries out when the 
State furthers aggressive commercial 
monopolies, subsidizes “national utili- 
ties” in private hands, rescues financially 
embarrassed firms, acts as guarantor for 
the foreign clients of other firms, viz., for 
Soviet Russia, allows business interests 
to participate directly in official decisions 
likely to interest them, calls upon the 
National Economie Council for advice, 
and permits what look to foreigners as 
exploitatory practices, with benevolent 
complacency. 

Yet this benevolence to capital is more 
than offset by corresponding protection 
accorded to labor. Except in the mat- 
ter of taxation, where the German masses 
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bear almost inhuman burdens, the work- 
ers’ position is amazingly advanced. 

Under the Republic, the German 
worker benefits by (1) compulsory health 
insurance; (2) old age and accident insur- 
ance; (3) unemployment insurance. Nu- 
merous laws prevent abuses—the em- 
ployment of children, the use of women 
and minors in types of labor beyond their 
strength, excessive working hours, lack 
of reasonable protection against acci- 
dent. Collective bargaining is a recog- 
nized feature: practically speaking, there 
is not an open shop in Germany. More- 
over, provision is made for governmental 
arbitration in all wages differences, with 
a definite procedure that allows the 
strike and the lockout only as a matter 
of last resort. And finally, there is the 
Shop Councils’ Law which provides that 
two seats on every board of directors in 
the land must be elected by the em- 
ployees. This gives labor access to the 
books; that the actual results have been 
meager is the fault of the workers them- 
selves; they were not prepared for au- 
thority. To-day there are in Saxony 
alone seventy schools where young 
workers are taught to be efficient “direc- 
tors.” In time their power will be felt. 

Furthermore, the Reich, the Federal 
States, and the several cities are almost 
all in business on their own account. A 
complete list of such holdings is hard to 
obtain, but they include power plants, 
railways, traction companies, mines, 
farms, aluminum factories, china facto- 
ries, and banks. The general form is a 
company whose stock is entirely owned 
by the State or municipality; or again, 
mixed administrations in which the 
State holds only the majority of the 
stock, the remainder being in private 
hands. Direct ownership and adminis- 
tration is, I believe, limited to a few 
model farms, ete. 

And finally, the Reich keeps the coal, 
potash, and nitrogen industries under 
permanent control, fixes the prices, and 
influences production and distribution. 

Here is small place for individual 
laissez-faire and, as a result, practically 
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every group of industrialists or mer- 
chants in the entire country is united 
into a price or production cartel (there 
are more than two thousand) whose pur- 
pose is the creation and exploitation of a 
monopoly. Thanks to these monopo- 
lies, the cost of living in Germany is out- 
rageously high in proportion to incomes. 

But free competition is not more ab- 
horred by the owners than by the work- 
ers. Development along American lines, 
so far as it affects organization and men- 
tality, is almost necessarily excluded: 
the trade unions oppose it as bitterly as 
the National Association of German In- 
dustry. 

In considering the future of Germany 
this hostility to individualism must be 
permanently kept in mind. 

But there are other factors: 

Within Germany there is a strong com- 
munist party and just across Lithuania 
lies Germany’s ally, Soviet Russia, the 
only communistic state in the world. 
The German problem is to remain on 
good terms with Russia while keeping 
domestic communism within limits. 
And on this account the present Republic 
undoubtedly tends to be more conserva- 
tive than one might otherwise have ex- 
pected. The rulers at any moment can 
be deterred from radical reform by the 
specter of communism. 

On the other side, one finds the new 
Reichswehr (combined army and navy) 
acting in insolent indifference to the civil 
government, which is too weak to call 
the officers to account (especially now, 
when they enjoy the protection of Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg); a body of higher 
judges and state attorneys whose politi- 
cal bias reminds one of the Governor of 
Massachusetts; a solid phalanx of civil 
servants whose notion of procedure is in- 
herent from pre-war days when an offi- 
cial was not responsible to the Reichs- 
tag or the public; and a few hundred 
thousand youths highly organized in 
“patriotic associations” whose avowed 
purpose is the changing of the Constitu- 
tion in a reactionary sense. 

The German Republic is to-day a can- 


vas within a marvellous frame. On top 
it is limited by the intangible privileges 
of capital, at bottom framed by the me- 
ticulously written rights of labor, at the 
left by the menace of communism and at 
the right by that of super-patriotic re- 
volt. Somehow or other, all practical 
developments have to be kept within 
these bounds—to say nothing of those 
other bounds fixed by the Allies at Ver- 
sailles. 

Germany is not even free—a_ portion 
of the territory is occupied by foreign 
soldiers, one of its frontiers is ‘“* perma- 
nently”’ disarmed, the opposite frontier is 
declared “unacceptable.” The country 
is pledged to pay tribute for an unde- 
fined period of years, still struggles under 
a fantastic shortage of capital, and is 
extremely vulnerable to foreign dis- 
approval. 

Is it any wonder that most of the 
public life seems empty agitation, a 
Penelope-like weaving and unweaving? 


IV 


Synthetic material about expected 
developments is extremely slight. Very 
eminent novelists like Thomas Mann 
limit themselves to an apostolic credo 
expressing “belief in their country” (it 
would take a brave man to say anything 
else). Of critical material there is an 
abundance. Between Ludendorff and 
the disciples of Moscow you can find any- 
thing you like. But it rarely comes 
down to nails. An exception is a recent 
book, Politische Prognose fiir Deutsch- 
land, by the learned doctor, Willy Hell- 
pach, politician and savant, physician 
and one-time democratic presidential 
candidate. In seventy entirely fascinat- 
ing essays, Doctor Hellpach examines 
nearly every phase of German political 
and social structure, from the role of the 
Jews to the foreign policy of the future. 
His mind is shrewd, his emotions less 
trustworthy, since he suffers acutely 
from the romantic patriotism common to 
the generation that reached maturity 
before the War. Hellpach seems chiefly 
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animated by the wish that post-war 
Germany shall, so far as is possible, 
carry on the tradition which prevailed 
before. The revolution is to be, not a 
chasm separating past and present, but 
a bridge leading back to essentially 
venerable tradition. On this account 
he considers the change in the national 
banner an error, but the privileged posi- 
tion of the army, the civil servants, the 
plutocracy, and the churches, entirely 
normal, and only advocates reform from 
a “parliamentary” to a more “direct” 
democracy. He considers heroes the 
socialists who in 1918-1919 betrayed 
their doctrine to preserve order. He 
hardly conceals his contempt for the 
Poles, dislikes and secretly admires the 
French, looks up to the English, considers 
that Germany’s foreign policy ought to 
be based upon a pivotal friendship with 
the United States and with Russia. In 
short, his extremely challenging work is 
a very shrewd defense of just what has 
occurred. 

Now, were the Republic a kind of iso- 
lated Land of Oz, approachable only by 
people carried thither by cyclones, the 
internal development might go speedily 
forward, and what look like super- 
saturate political solutions would begin 
to crystallize. But Germany is in Mittel 
Europa and cannot even dispose of her 
own taxes as she likes, to say nothing of 
her army and navy. For this reason, 
incipient conflicts will be slow to erupt; 
and a cautious observer can at most only 
indicate some of the points where ex- 
plosion is liable to occur. 

In the first place, there is a struggle be- 
tween politics and economics. Though 
the old State blatantly placed its power 
behind private business, it never for an 
instant relaxed control. As the State 
(meaning the Umbrella Holders) was 
above parties, so it planed above the 
factories and department stores. Pre- 
war Germany was not a plutocracy. 
But when the old oligarchy was de- 
throned, the men of machines and money 
were not slow in seeing the advantages of 
emancipation. Germany is one im- 
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mense workshop; over sixty per cent of 
the population are employed in industry 
and manufacture. Therefore, the new 
leaders proclaimed that the “era of 
politics” had given place to the “era of 
economics,” and that what was wanted 
was government of business men, by 
business men, for businessmen. Certain 
of the more imaginative leaders are al- 
ready dreaming of a world spanned and 
controlled by a network of purely trade 
organizations, a vast interlocking cor- 
poration “managed” by men in a tower, 
who usually turn out to be strikingly 
like the dreamers. In other words, they 
foresee a development which envisages, 
first, the gradual overcoming of the 
national state, then, perhaps, the crea- 
tion of the “European Industrial Terri- 
tories, Ltd.,” and finally, business con- 
trol of the world. 

In numbers such men are few. In 
money, imagination, and courage they 
must not be underestimated. It is just 
possible that they possess prophetic gifts. 
But woe to a world which they might 
rule! 

On the side of economics we find also 
the mass of workingmen. At the last 
election forty-two per cent of all votes 
were cast for socialism or communism— 
for the butter on the bread. It is safe to 
say that at least half of Germany stands 
for a new order in which purely economic, 
materialistic interests will be permitted 
to organize society. Only, to the inter- 
nationale of capitalists in towers, the 
workers prefer the “real internationale” 
of party secretaries and People’s Com- 
missioners. 

Bitter is the opposition to this “eco- 
nomic” conception of the State. On 
the whole, the dispossessed oligarchy, 
the army and navy, the civil service, the 
professional classes, the impoverished 
bourgeoisie, and the big land-owners, 
with such peasants as they can attract 
to their standards, unite in hating the 
privileged positions reached by self-con- 
scious capital and organized labor. It is 


they who call out for the strengthening 
of the presidential office, they who 
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desire the Reichstag prerogatives limited, 
in the hope of thereby strengthening 
their own position as mere consumers 
and men of mind. Here is the seed-bed 
of reaction. Those rich employers who 
subsidize the patriotic organizations do 
so with the idea of using them against 
labor. In their hearts they want no 
“Dictator.” For, confessed or not, the 
ideal of both capita! and labor is be- 
coming internationai. As the years 
pass both labor and capital grow stronger 
and, with them, the “economic concep- 
tion” of the State. But they still pay 
tribute to the “ patriots.” 

United as they are against the middle 
class and the peasant, between them- 
selves labor and capital sway back and 
forth in a mighty conflict. Labor 
strives for wages, for shorter hours, for 
lower taxes, for a bigger share of the 
national budget in the way of social 
improvements and, in last analysis, for 
the control of industry and the State. 
Capital on its side, already fairly in- 
fluential in State control, seeks to win 
back the ground it has already lost to the 
workers and widen its zone of influence 
by international agreement. Neither 
side imagines for a moment that the era 
of “free competition” will ever return. 
As the editor of the best business weekly 
wrote a short time ago, the choice in 
Germany is not between economic liberal- 
ism and State intervention, but between 
State control and the State in business— 
two forms of activity that already exist. 
This means that (1) either the owners 
will admit the right of the State to con- 
trol prices, etc., as the price of permit- 
ting monopoly, or (2) the State will itself 
compete against the monopoly or per- 
haps expropriate it. On the other hand, 
State assistance to labor may well be 
purchased at the cost of relinquishing the 
freedom to strike. It is just possible 
that on this new basis the “political” 


and the “economic” school can get to- 
gether. For the moment I predict a 
concrete gain for labor in the form of 
Wage increase or tax reduction, or 
both. 

And, finally, there exists in the very 
brain of the Republic a neurosis of a 
most serious kind. Here again we find 
the conflict between old and new. At 
this point alone the chances of the old are 
still bright. For in spiritual matters 
alone can aristocracy successfully resist 
the claws of the democratic Zeitgeist. 

Bismarck’s Empire was born in vio- 
lence, thrived on social oppression, and 
died as it was born. That many Ger- 
mans should be anxious to forget it as a 
political phenomenon is a healthy sign. 
But on its inner side, despite its success- 
ful efforts to twist the free mind to its 
material ends, it coincided with a mar- 
vellous flowering of the spirit. It is 
this spirit that many so-called reaction- 
aries are seeking to preserve against the 
invading utilitarian philosophy. 

To-day the amount of energy avail- 
able in the Republic is largely taken up 
in getting a living, paying reparations, 
borrowing money, and trying to slip the 
shackles riveted at Versailles. On this 
account development of a fundamental 
type will, in my humble opinion, be 
slow. For several years, reforms are 
likely to be postponed and main issues 
avoided as sedulously as in an Ameri- 
can presidential campaign. The opposi- 
tions will remain, they will sharpen, and 
each side will maneuver for position. 
Yet the longer the Republic stands, the 
more it will, in my opinion, be drawn 
into the Western European currents, and 
the outcome of the eventual struggles 
may very largely depend on the develop- 
ment of France and Great Britain. 
For the first time in its existence Europe 
has become too small for nationalism— 
and Europe is beginning to know it. 
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THE COST OF PROSPERITY 


ARE YOU AND I BETTER OFF THAN WE WERE ? 


BY JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


OT long ago a despatch from 
Washington announced that 
“the highest standard of living 
ever attained in the history of the world 
was reached last year [1926] by the 
American people,” and gave as basis for 
the statement the government’s figure 
for the income of our population, which 
income was set at ninety billion dollars. 
The “high standard”’ thus indicated is 
unhesitatingly accepted by almost every- 
one; but even if we do accept as a fact 
the ability of all persons to spend more 
and to buy more things than ever before, 
it may be worth while to consider what 
some of the by-products of the processes 
involved have been. Overwhelmed by 
the material advance made in the past 
tive decades or so and by the vast amount 
of Pollyanna literature with which we are 
flooded by politicians and business ex- 
ecutives with axes to grind, we are apt 
to lose sight of the law of compensation 
and to think of all change as unalloyed 
improvement. 

Change may or may not be “prog- 
ress,” but whether it is or not it is bound 
to involve compensatory losses. Man 
may have advanced far from his ancestor 
which lived in the primeval slime, but 
that lowly progenitor could breathe 
either in air or water and if he lost a leg 
could grow another. To-day man can 
make his voice heard three thousand 
miles away, but he dies if you hold his 
nose in a water basin and is a cripple for 
life when he loses a foot. What he 


gains in one direction he drops in an- 
other, unpopular as Nature or anyone 


else may be when they tell him so. One 
is not necessarily a pessimist, therefore, 
when one chooses to consider what 
losses may have been entailed by at- 
taining to the present “highest standard 
of living.” 

Two points are notable in the popular 
belief as to that standard. One is that 
all classes in the community are supposed 
somehow to share in its beneficences, and 
the other is that the measuring rod used 
is material and economic. The leaders 
in the “marvellous advance” are auto- 
mobiles, radios, vacuum cleaners, elec- 
tric washing machines, telephones, etc. 
It is assumed that spiritual and intel- 
lectual progress will somehow come also 
from the mere accumulation of “things,” 
and this assumption has become a sort of 
American religion with all the psycho- 
logical implications of religious dogma. 
In business circles, mass production, on 
which our present prosperity is based, is 
not considered merely as a transient and 
possibly an unsound economic phase, 
but as the creator of “the highest 
standard of living ever attained,” and, 
as such, as little to be doubted or ques- 
tioned as God the Creator before Dar- 
win. At any rate, mass production is so 
closely linked to the ninety billion 
dollars that the two may be considered 
as the heads and tails of the same coin, 
and the by-products of one those of the 
other. 

It may be noted that, although ninety 
billion dollars is a staggering sum to 
contemplate, we receive something of a 
shock when we read farther that the 
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average income of all persons “ gainfully 
employed” was $2210 a year. When we 
turn to another statistical source and 
find that nearly ten thousand persons 
paid taxes on incomes of from $100,000 
to $1,000,000 a year each, two hundred 
and twenty-eight on incomes over $1,- 
000,000, and fourteen on incomes of 
over $5,000,000 each, we begin to 
wonder whether the masses are getting 
quite their share of the benefits of mass- 
production. It is evident that however 
great the “national” wealth may be, 
there is something very queer about its 
distribution, and that the gulf between 
the average man and the rich man has 
widened with appalling rapidity. 

In this article we are not concerned 
primarily with that point nor with the 
average person “gainfully employed,” 
whose income is evidently not much 
above $2000, but we may glance a 
moment at the condition of the latter in 
order to get some standard of income 
measurememt. In 1917 the street rail- 
way employees in Seattle submitted a 
minimum budget for living in a dispute 
with their company over wages. They 
figured that $1917.88 annually for a 
family of five would allow, among other 
things, $12 for the education of the 
children, $30 for reading matter of all 
kinds, and $120 each for insurance and 
old-age savings. 'The company was able 
to reduce this to $1505.60 by eliminating 
all reading matter, including newspapers, 
reducing education from $12 to $11, 
old-age savings from $120 to $100, and 
insurance from $120 to $30. Carfare 
was reduced to $35.70 annually, with the 
somewhat ironical result that the mem- 
bers of the families of the men engaged 
in running the street cars were allowed 
only enough to use a car themselves on an 
average of once every six days! As $5 
a year per person was allowed for “rec- 
reation” and $4 for all “miscellaneous,” 
we need not linger over the average man 
in our total population who is “gain- 
fully employed” when considering for 
the moment the high standard of living. 
We are here concerned with the persons 


between those and the ultra wealthy— 
the persons who both suffer from and 
enjoy factors in that standard. 

One of the outstanding features of life 
to-day is its frightful and steadily in- 
creasing cost. Apart from taxation, it 
is much higher in the United States than 
in any of the other seven countries in 
which I have spent longer or shorter 
periods in the past few years. This is in 
part due to the intentionally prohibitive 
tariff, in part to the terrific increase in 
wages, and in part to the increase in the 
kind and number of things we are sup- 
posed to have in order to be happy. 

Those who defend the present wage 

schedules are forever telling us that they 
do not increase the cost of living because 
of the increased output per man and the 
increased savings in cost due to new 
machinery and mass production. Much 
of this, of course, is sheer bunkum. For 
the housekeeper who pays a cook any- 
where from $65 to $100 as compared with 
$25 to $30 fifteen years ago there is a 
clear loss in the family budget with no 
increased output whatever. The cook 
gets the full benefit of all the labor- 
saving devices, and the mistress pays 
for these and the advanced wages as well. 
When the other day I had some book- 
shelves put up and paid two of the 
stupidest workmen it has ever been my 
luck to encounter $12 a day each there 
was no compensating advantage what- 
ever. Iam told I might have got it done 
for less had I taken the trouble to find a 
“scab” workman out of work. In the 
first place I do not know where to find 
one and in the second place it would not 
have been necessary fifteen years ago. I 
could then have gone to any union shop 
and had the job done reasonably. No, 
\a factory may increase wages and lower 
\costs, but the ordinary householder can- 
not do so in all that affects the running 
of his home and family. The increase 
of wages, in many cases to prohibitive 
levels, is the heaviest single burden, 
except rent, to the man of moderate 
means to-day. 

But to a great extent the increase in 
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living cost is due also to the increase in 
the number of things. We live so fast 
and heedlessly that we seldom consider 
how much of our present annual expense 
is made up of costs incurred for things 
that few of us used fifteen or twenty 
years ago. Of course the automobile 
bulks largest in this respect as a single 
item. In the well-to-do New York sub- 
urb where I lived for some years before 
the War comparatively few people had 
cars. Most of the commuters of the class 
then spending #8000 to $10,000 a year— 
the equivalent of $15,000 to $20,000 to- 
day—always walked to and from the 
station, taking a hack in bad weather. 
To-day there are over twenty million 
cars in the country, or about one to 
every family. If one examines the real- 
estate advertisements one finds that now 
a small modern house will have its vacu- 
um cleaner, its washing machine, elab- 
orate wiring with outlets all over the 
place, its cedar closets, electric refrigera- 
tor, radio, automatic heat regulator, its 
several bathrooms, and a garage for one, 
and not seldom two cars, to mention 
some of what are considered essentials. 
I do not question the comfort and con- 
venience of at least most of these things, 
but their steady multiplication adds 
heavily to the burden of the man who has 
to pay for them in order to maintain his 
family according to the “American 
standard.” For all with incomes of 
from $5000 to $50,000 the burden is al- 
most equally felt, for standards of ex- 
pense are in proportion to income and 
annually mounting. 


II 


The demand for luxury even in the 
transaction of ordinary business is adding 
tremendously to the overhead expense of 
doing it and so to the cost of goods or 
services. A railway station must be as 
magnificent as a Roman bath. Our 
shops must be housed in Renaissance 
palaces on expensive streets. We are 
told that expensive office furniture is the 
safest investment in the world. A 
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“front,” whether of clothes, furnishing, 
building, or location must always be put 
up so as to indicate wealth back of it all 
or the business may not be considered 
sound, profitable, and “up-to-date.” 
Salesmanship has become increasingly 
expensive. I was recently talking with 
a woman who has an excellent salary 
(forming, of course, part of the overhead 
of her department), in one of the sup- 
posedly less extravagant shops. She 
complained of the expense she was under 
because of the high standard of sales- 
manship demanded by her customers. 
Fifteen years ago, she said, if she had 
dared to appear in the costly clothes the 
house now makes her wear, she would 
have been promptly discharged. She 
has to go to the theaters, know the latest 
plays and books, and be able to chat 
with her customers, not about her 
goods, but socially by the half hour. 
Her sales are splendid—with prices ac- 
cording. 

Fifteen years ago almost every physi- 
cian, dentist, or oculist had his office in a 
room in his own home and rarely had an 
assistant. Now almost without excep- 
tion they have to take an office in some 
apartment house at rents of from $1200 
to $3000 a year, and employ at least one 
uniformed nurse in attendance—ex- 
penses which, of course, are borne by the 
patients. To a considerable extent this 
is the fault of the patients themselves. 
There is an instinctive tendency to feel 
if a doctor still has his office in his home 
with only a maid to answer the bell that 
he is either not up-to-date in knowledge 
or is unsuccessful for some reason. I 
know of one very able medical man who 
has deliberately done so and who has 
tried to keep down his professional ex- 
pense for the benefit of his patients, but 
several of these patients have more than 
hinted to him that they would prefer to 
have a more expensive car standing at 
their door when he makes his call! 

To an incredible degree we have most ! 
of us unthinkingly adopted the cost | 
standard as the value standard. Some 
time ago a prosperous and practical in- 
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ventor disclosed some of his adventures 
with popular psychology. He had in- 
vented a small article which, with fair 
sales, could make a large profit when re- 
tailed at ten cents. He sent out a num- 
ber of street hawkers to sell the article, 
half of them with the thing priced at ten 
cents and the other half with a twenty- 
five cent price. The latter sold immedi- 
ately whereas few were sold at the lower 
price. 

Often the influence of this false stand- 
ard is more insidious and disastrous. I 
was discussing the matter the other day 
with an internationally known scientist. 
He was at one time—but is no longer—a 
professor in one of our leading universi- 
ties. He said that when his first child 
was born he was getting a salary of $2500 
a year. The leading obstetrician in the 
town charged $500 for a “baby case” — 
one-fifth of my friend’s annual income. 
When the financial situation was ex- 
plained the doctor told him that his as- 
sistant was just as able a medical man as 
himself and would charge only $100, and 
that he himself would be on the telephone 
ready to come in a moment if anything 
went wrong. My friend, after wrestling 
in his mind for some time, decided to 
have the assistant, but he told me that he 
hoped never again to go through such 
hell as he endured during the hours of 
birth, when he thought that if anything 
went wrong with his wife he would feel 
all his life that he had sacrificed her for 
the four hundred dollars’ difference. 
Yet I consider that this man has the 
sanest and most balanced mind of all the 
men I know. 

The situation outlined is a very real 
and, both financially and psychologically, 
a serious one. When anyone we love is 
ill we feel impelled to have the best at- 
tention for him, a half dozen specialists 
if necessary; and the standard of the 
best, more subtly than we realize, is the 
cost standard. We have become hyper- 
sensitive, and this sensitiveness is terrifi- 
cally costly. I myself was born in New 
York of a well-to-do family. My moth- 
er’s father was rich as things then went. 


Yet it could not have cost at most $100 
to bring me into the world. There were 
no graduate nurses, no maternity hospi- 
tals, few, if any, specialists. The ordi- 
nary family physician, at $2 a house visit, 
and two women such as we call practical 
nurses did everything, in the home. 
To-day, what with doctors, nurses, and 
the hospital charge, the cost would run 
to about $1500 for a family of the same 
social grade, or fifteen times the old cost, 
whereas the ordinary income has less 
than trebled. 


Ill 


The increased cost of living from these 
and other causes is having marked 
effects. It is, for one thing, largely de- 
stroying the old idea of thrift and saving 
in the classes with which this article 
deals. In the first place, there is the 
natural human desire to possess many of 
the new things available for their own 
sakes, and often because Mrs. Jones has 
them, and they belong to the new stand- 
ard. But there are more insidious forces 
at work. Mass production requires an 
enormous and steady output to be profit- 
able. There is a saturation point for 
nearly every article. Fresh vegetables 
are eaten up in a day or two, but clothes 
or cars may last several years. There is 
no reason why many of the mechanical 
contrivances we buy should not in them- 
selves last many years. From the stand- 
point of the producer there is always the 
danger that the public may have enough 
of any particular article unless he is made 
to want more. This is accomplished in 
several ways in the technic which 
has been developed by psychologically 
trained sales experts. The consumer is 
cleverly induced to want an article that 
he had thought he could do without or 
could not afford. If he has already 
owned one, as an automobile, the slogan 
becomes that every self-respecting family 
should have two. The model is changed 
every year and social vanity is played 
upon; or an appeal is made to the power- 
ful motives of fear, shame, and pride. 
In selling many of the mechanical con- 
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trivances a more brutal method is em- 
ployed. Manufacturers stop making 
essential parts so as to require the owner 
to buy an entirely new and perhaps only 
slightly altered model. When other 
methods fail and you really have no 
money, the advantages of the partial 
payment plan are glowingly placed be- 
fore you. 

Again, we are told by leaders of the 
world of mass production that thrift is 
out of date. One of the greatest manu- 
facturers in the country recently wrote 
that “use” not “saving” should govern 
our ideas with respect to our national! 
and other resources. Another leader 
writes that “one reason for America’s 
prosperity and one reason, in my opin- 
ion, why that prosperity will continue, is 
that we have committed ourselves to a 
standard of living far beyond our wild- 
est pre-war dreams. ... We cannot 
make good except by producing more 
wealth, and always a little ahead of us is 
advertising with its alluring images of 
still other good things that work will 
buy. Americans have passed out of the 
period where they care about petty 
economies. They want convenience. 
They want action. They want comfort 
and style. It is impossible to call Ameri- 
cans back to petty thrift, and I person- 
ally am glad of it... . I live now in 
New York where everybody expects to be 
overcharged and where nobody counts 
the dimes, much less the pennies. .. . 
We have ceased to count our pennies in 
America, and I certainly hope we never 
return to the days of the most graceless 
of all virtues, a niggardly and penny 
pinching thrift.” 

One wonders just what spiritual joy 
there should be in being overcharged. 
Also, most of us have still to count the 
dimes. The other day I wanted a mere 
bite of luncheon in a hurry. Going into 
the only business men’s restaurant in 
sight, I paid one dime to have my hat 
checked, another to the boy who insisted 
on handing me a towel in the washroom, 
and another for the cover charge; and I 
wondered what, over the old days, was 


the advantage in paying at the rate of a 
hundred hard earned dollars a year for an 
ordinary snack of lunch without getting 
anything to eat. 

There are other factors at work to 
make thrift appear hopeless and so to 
destroy the average man’s peace of mind 
as he contemplates old age or possible 
long incapacity from illness. One is the 
fact that savings do not seem to go any- 
where when made from a modest in- 
come. Although the cost of living has 
eusily tripled in thirty years, the income 
from most sound investments has not 
gone up at all. When one saves a thou- 
sand dollars and contemplates the $50 or 
even $60 a year that that will bring in in- 
come, and thinks how many fifties or 
sixties it will take to support him and his 
family, he wonders whether it is worth 
while to pinch for so meager a result. 
Moreover, owing to advancing costs and 
the changing scale of living, there is no 
telling what the cost of living may be not 
merely in one’s old age but even ten years 
hence. 

Before the pace of living started on its 
now annually accelerated speed, a man 
could forecast with reasonable certainty 
what income would enable him to main- 
tain his relative position in his stratum 
of society for the fifteen or twenty years 
of life that might be left to him when he 
retired. Now, apart from other factors, 
an invention one year means a luxury on 
the market in another two or three, and 
that luxury becomes a necessity, like the 
automobile, in another three or four. 
In a recent study of the income and ex- 
penses of nearly a hundred families of the 
members of the faculty of the University 
of California it is shown that the average 
savings per family including life insur- 
ance are $360. The annual cost of medi- 
cal service alone among them is $325. 
A New York professional man who con- 
sidered this article, when read to him, 
unduly pessimistic, admitted that al- 
though he lives on a scale indicated by 
his rent of $2500 a year he is unable to 
save anything. The surprising extent 
to which the hope and even the thought 
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of providing for old age has gone from 
the mind of the moderately well-to-do 
was still further shown by this man’s 
comment that life insurance was the 
equivalent of savings. Life insurance is 
excellent and essential, but only in its 
more expensive forms does it permit the 
insurer himself to enjoy the benefits of it, 
and straight life policies are no protec- 
tion for one’s own old age. Even if one 
insures against accident, sickness, and 
death, there are many emergencies in 
life which can be met only from one’s 
own saved money. Is it any wonder 
that there has been a rush in the last 
decade for common stocks and specula- 
tion when the newspapers continually 
tell of stupendous profits (an advance in 
“values” of nearly two and a half bil- 
lions in August alone), when business 
leaders decry thrift, and the cost of living 
gives us a kick from behind? I know 
many men who have large salaries and 
many who have accumulated fortunes 
but I do not know a single one who has 
accumulated more than the merest 
competency except from gift, inheri- 
tance, or advances in stocks. For some 
years the stock market may have been 
an ever-present help in time of need to 
many, but stocks cannot continue to the 
end of our lives to climb an endless esca- 
lator; and as one looks forward to an 
eternal making of money to buy an end- 
less succession of new things, or even 
merely of new “models,” one wonders 
whether the “highest standard ever at- 
tained” is really worth all it costs and 
whether if Wordsworth could to-day see 
the richest nation in the world he would 
not be more than ever convinced that 
‘Getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers.” Yet still the high-powered 
sales forces urge “buy, buy, buy and 
make yourselves and everybody prosper- 
ous by it.” We are hearing a good deal 
about prosperity without profit. We 
may soon be giving consideration to 
prosperity without peace of mind. It is 
a fact not without its significance, per- 
haps, for social trends and tendencies 
that in these past few weeks since the dis- 
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aster in Florida and Porto Rico, less than 
one person in a thousand in the richest 
city in our country, a country formerly 
quick to respond to the call for help, has 
contributed even one of those dimes 
we are told are so unconsidered in New 
York. 
IV 


Let us turn to some of the other social 
effects of this high standard. It is obvi- 
ous that with a national income of even 
ninety billions, a hundred and twenty 
million people cannot buy everything. 
Some things have to go if we are to have 
new things constantly and pay double or 
treble for the old. We are electing, in 
many cases perforce, to let go the home. 
This is due partly to the cost of housing 
and partly to that of servants as well as 
general costs. In the urban centers, at 
least, gild the pill as we may, the people 
who fifteen years ago had comfortable 
homes are by no means as comfortable 
to-day. The New York papers adver- 
tise “* beautiful one-room homes”’ consist- 
ing of a room eleven by fourteen with a 
bath, a bed that folds up into the wall, 
and a cooking shelf in a dark closet. 
The one I have in mind costs as much in 
yearly rent as twenty-five years ago the 
dignified three-story eleven-room house 
on one of the finest streets in town cost 
my father—that is, $1200. Even if one 
succeeds in finding a five- to seven-room 
apartment, with one or two of the rooms 
of good size, at $2000 (which is by no 
means easy to do), one has only half the 
space at about double the cost of two 
decades back, and nothing like the dig- 
nity, quiet, or privacy. Moreover, the 
maid service, when it can be afforded, is 
at two to three times the former cost. 

In the pre-war days a good neighbor- 
hood was usually sufficiently large to 
permit of extensive walks in it. To-day 
in New York even a very expensive 
neighborhood is as frequently as not an 
oasis of a block or two, or even an apart- 
ment house or two, in the midst of a 
desert of dreary and depressing slums. 
The rookery quarters of a medieval city 
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may be picturesque. The slums of are aristocratic requirements, vestiges of 


New York are merely drab and sordid. 
To those accustomed to a house or even 
to the spaciousness of a_better-class 
Paris apartment the usual New York 
apartment seems hopelessly cramped and 
lacking in all character and dignity. 
The rooms seem almost to open into one 
another and the family to be always on 
top of one another, whether taking 
their baths or entertaining guests. And 
guests are infinitely more of a problem 
than they ever were. Overnight guests 
are out of the question for most people 
of moderate means. It is hard enough 
to get an apartment which affords decent 
living for the family, much less a guest 
room. The lack of service, the depend- 
ence upon one maid, when any, instead 
of upon the invariable cook and waitress 
of even the modest families of twenty 
years back, has made entertaining a 
genuine and not seldom an insolvable 
problem for families living on such in- 
comes as before the War would have 
made hospitality merely an easy and 
gracious function of the household life. 
Moreover, within the family itself, 
the close quarters of the modern apart- 
ment afford infinitely more opportunity 
for friction of tempers and tempera- 
ments than the old homes. A third- 
story front bedroom as an escape from 
the family sitting room two stories be- 
low had almost the aloofness of a moun- 
tain peak. The unsatisfactory charac- 
ter of the new homes, or the unsatisfied 
natures of their tenants, is proved be- 
yond dispute by the restlessness en- 
gendered. This October in New York 
alone a hundred thousand families, in- 
volving at the lowest estimate three 
hundred thousand people, moved from 
one apartment to another. What mem- 
ories can cluster about his “childhood 
home”’ for a child who is thus annually 
dragged from one to another by parents 
in search of cheaper rents or the latest 
installations in the way of electric ice- 
boxes or garbage incinerators? Perhaps 
sunshine, air, quiet, spaciousness, de- 
cency of neighborhood, dignity, privacy 


a now lost mode of comely and gracious 
living. At any rate, they are now the 
most expensive “things” to acquire, 
when they can be acquired at all, in a 
great modern city, Yet two decades ago 
even in New York and Brooklyn they 
were readily obtainable on such modest 
incomes as $3000 or $4000 a year. 


Vv 

What has been the effect on the pro- 
fessional and intellectual classes? Of 
course where they have linked them- 
selves to big business or made their work 
fit into mass production they have 
weathered the storm of the high standard 
very well. No one need worry about 
the general counsel of a motor-car 
company, the artists who draw the 
syndicated comic strips, or the movie 
stars. But there are whole classes who 
do not or cannot thus fit in. A nation- 
ally known trust company officer re- 
cently wrote that most of those who 
disliked the present situation and who 
were given to dire comment or prophecy 
were merely those who had had comfort- 
able incomes before the present high 
standard hit us and who had been unable 
to adjust themselves to it, that is, make 
large incomes. But according to the 
present modes of dividing the national 
income, how can these classes thus adjust 
themselves except by abandoning their 
work and going into business? 

Our glance at the minimum wage 
budget prepared by the street railway 
men has shown us what can be done on 
$1900 a year: $12 a year for education, 
$30 for all reading matter (one-third of 
which would be consumed by one daily 
paper), and $12.20 for tobacco and all 
recreation. The average pay of all 
clergymen throughout the United States 
is $735 a year. How are they to adjust 


themselves? To attain even to the 
minimum budget of the street railway 
worker they would have nearly to treble 
their income, that is, to give one-third of 
their time to the work of their ministry 
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and two-thirds to making money solely. 
Even if they could do so, what would 
they get as their share of the “high 
standard”? We have seen that even the 
street railway company had to cut out 
all reading matter, even newspapers, 
from the homes of its men if they were to 
live on $1505. Yet under the high 
standard the country allows its clergy 
half that sum and complains that the 
church is failing in leadership. 

Let us turn to another class, which is 
great numerically and should be great in 
influence. The average pay of teachers 
throughout the country districts of the 
Middle Atlantic States, including that 
manufactory of millionaires, Pennsyl- 
vania, is $870 a year; in the villages it is 
$1244. Let us bear in mind the bleak 
budget of $1900 of the street railway men 
and remember also that the conductor of 
a railway freight train gets about $3750 
a year and the engineer about $4700. 
What are the opportunities and pros- 
pects for a man of scholarly tastes, at- 
tainments, and pursuits? Summing up 
the results of the investigation of ninety- 
seven members of the University of 
California faculty already alluded to, the 
investigator says that “it seems safe to 
say that a young man entering a univer- 
sity faculty after three to five years’ ap- 
prenticeship as a teaching fellow or a 
candidate for a higher degree, can com- 
mand a salary of less than $2000 for the 
first two years; $2000 to $3000 for the 
next three years; $3000 to $4000 after six 
to fifteen years of service. . . . Fourteen 
years of service are necessary to bring 
two-thirds of the faculty to security of 
tenure and a salary of between $4000 
and $5000.” Including the necessary 
undergraduate college course and the 
apprentice years, this means in all 
twenty-two to twenty-five years of pre- 
paratory service, at the end of which 
there is one chance in ten of getting a 
salary of from $5000 to $7000. How are 
these men to adjust themselves? Most 
of them do do extra work to earn money 
as, in forty per cent of the cases, do the 
wives also. In the days before the 
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“high standard” a vacation was a vaca- 
tion, a period in which the professor, 
fagged from nine months’ drilling of 
immature minds, could rest and catch up 
on his professional reading, get fresh 
points of view and prepare for the next 
nine months’ bout with inquiring or re- 
sisting youth. Now, we read, one-third 
of the faculty could take no vacation at 
all; 40 per cent took less than two weeks, 
and 60 per cent less than four weeks; yet 
yesterday the men in the building trades 
in New York laid down their demand for 
every Saturday off on full pay, equiva- 
lent to six and a half weeks’ vacation 
from purely physical work requiring 
practically no mental preparation or re- 
cuperation. Is it any wonder that a 
professor at Berkeley on $3000 a year 
goes into business at $20,000 a year, that 
a professor from an Eastern university 
on about $6000 a year becomes president 
of a business company with $75,000 a year 
drawing account, and that another turns 
from teaching history to writing adver- 
tisements, to mention the three who oc- 
cur first to me? 

Let us glance at writing under the high 
standard. Big incomes can be earned by 
anything adapted for mass production, 
such as best-selling novels (with possible 
movie rights), articles for the mass-circu- 
lation magazines, certain sorts of “ syndi- 
cated stuff,” and so on; but that sort of 
writing is not the most valuable for our 
national culture as a rule. The cost of 
living is certainly from 200 to 250 per 
cent of what it was in the decade before 
the War. “Index figures” are mislead- 
ing. It is of little importance to the 
average man whether pig lead is up 25 or 
50 per cent. It is of prime importance 
to him that, as I can show by my check- 
book, a cook who cost $30 a month then 
costs $75 now, that a suit of clothes which 
cost $28 then costs at the same store $74 
now, and so on; to say nothing of all the 
new things to be bought. Of course, the 
changes in wage schedules would differ 
from newspaper to newspaper but in one 
which gave me the figures for before the 
War and now I find that editorial salaries 
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have advanced 50 per cent, junior re- 
porters and book reviewers the same, 
poets 25 per cent, whereas, rather oddly, 
space writers get actually 10 per cent less 
than before. I am told that writers for 
the high-grade magazines get about 
double. Comparing the flat price paid 
for scholarly volumes in two similar 
works twenty years ago and now, I found 
that the scholars working to-day were 
paid no more than before the War. On 
a royalty basis, owing to higher book 
prices and larger sales, authors probably 
fare better than fifteen years ago, though 
strict comparison for many reasons is 
difficult. On the whole, taking the or- 
dinary man of letters who lives by his 
output and who writes books, articles, 
reviews, and does the other various liter- 
ary jobs, it would seem that in order to 
maintain himself in the same relative 
position in the social and economic scale 
he would have to increase his output 
materially. 

This would seem to be borne out by 
the “case method.” Let me note a few 
cases. A. Lectures two and a half hours 
daily; writes all the afternoon; in the 
evenings writes the lectures to be de- 
livered next morning. B. Works on a 
literary job every week-day and four 
evenings; writes Sundays. C. Has suc- 
cumbed and gone into business because 
his wife could not do all the housework, 
bring up three children, and have any 
energy left. D. Husband and _ wife, 
both known for their valuable writings 
on important subjects. Have given up 
their home out of town because they 
could get no servant, and wife could not 
do all the housework, bring up the one 
child, and do her writing. E. Books and 
articles always in demand by publishers. 
Can sell all he can write. Works all 
day, many evenings and Sundays. G. 
Brilliant man of letters, died in his 
forties from overwork. H. A scholar 
and important cultural influence, died of 
a stroke caused by overwork. 

These are or were all people who have 
done work of the best grade and who 
have national and, in several cases, 
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international reputations. There has 
been no question of aspiring to compete 
with the incomes of business executives, 
merely an effort to provide to some ex- 
tent for the future and to live with some- 
thing approaching the decency easily 
open to them before the high standard 
hit the country. 

Business rewards are greater than ever 
for those who are successful, but granted 
the social value of the business man’s 
services and granted also the “dignity of 
labor,” it may well be asked whether a 
standard of living is really intrinsically 
high which thus places additional bur- 
dens on the shoulders of whole classes of 
the country’s spiritual and intellectual 
leadership, its clergymen, its teachers, 
and writers, in order to lighten the load 
of the carpenters, cooks, and chamber- 
maids? It may be truly said that So- 
ciety has always expected the intellectual 
classes to content themselves to a great 
extent with rewards that are not pecuni- 
ary. That is so, but the tremendous 
advance in the standard of living and the 
tremendously increased gulf between the 
man of large income and the man of a 
moderate one has served to depress 
these classes in the comparative scale far 
below the point of two decades ago. 
I have every sympathy with labor, but 
its increased share of the national income 
should come from the accumulating sur- 
plus, the location of which is very clearly 
indicated from the income tax lists, and 
not from mulcting the professional and 
clerical classes scarcely a step now in the 
economic scale above labor itself. I 
cannot see that the standard of life for 
the community as a whole is going to be 
made higher by taking a vacation and a 
cook away from the college professor and 
giving them to the conductor or the 
bricklayer, while the rich business men 
get incredibly richer. 

Before we leave this phase of the 
question, let us glance at some of the 
office workers under the new standard. 
What mass production methods have 
done in the way of deadening routine for 
the factory workers is too well known for 
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repetition, but what is going on in office 
work may be less generally understood. 
The new idea of the relations between 
employer and employee in mass produc- 
tion is that the employer buys “ produc- 
tion,” that is, “output,” from the em- 
ployee. Thus we read in a book on office 
technic how improvement was made in 
an up-to-date office. Motion pictures 
were taken of the clerks opening the 
morning mail. Asa result of a study of 
these pictures, the motions of the clerks 
were “reduced from. thirteen to six and 
the output increased from 100 pieces an 
hour to 200 an hour. A further refine- 
ment in the manner of arranging the 
opened and unopened letters on the table 
brought the rate to 250 an hour. Out- 
put was still further increased by the use 
of a ‘motion studied table’ to 300 an 
hour.” 

Stenographers, of course, have been 
included in this speeding-up process. 
We read that “in measuring production 
of this kind several systems are in use. 
One is that of measuring production by 
the square inch, with a transparent cellu- 
loid, but in most cases a cyclometer is 
used, which is attached to the machine 
and records the number of strokes.” 
Production is counted by “points,” each 
“point” being equal to a certain number 
of strokes, and pay is given accordingly. 
250 strokes are deducted for an ordinary 
error and 1275 strokes for an error on the 
envelope. 10,000 strokes are added for 
“a perfect desk,” that is one on which, 
every minute of the week, every imple- 
ment is so placed as to permit of the 
greatest speed. Medals and vacation 
allowances are given for records, and 
contests are held—though, as to these 
last, the expert admits that “as a general 
rule, office contests are not to be recom- 
mended. Spurts of speed of any kind 
are bound to have their reactions and the 
contest is often succeeded by a certain 
amount of lethargy after the goal has been 
won. [Italics mine.] But for clearing 
out an accumulation of work or to rouse 
the office force they may be very effec- 
tive.” One rubs one’s eyes and wonders 
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whether he is reading about America 
under the highest standard of living ever 
attained or England at the beginning 
of the industrial revolution. Stenogra- 
phers share in the high standard to the 
extent of from $1250 to $1800 a year. 


VI 

It would be possible to go on almost 
indefinitely listing our by-products. 
For example, having everything from 
furniture to buildings always of the latest 
is doing away with a whole range of 
human emotions. When I was at Yale 
in 1898 I lived in a new dormitory then 
one year old. Twenty years later when 
I went back to see what memories the 
old place might bring to me, I found that 
the dormitory had been torn down and 
replaced by a “modern” building. Our 
schools and their furnishings, altered or 
rebuilt every few years, make an Eton or 
a Harrow look painfully shabby perhaps 
and “‘unprogressive”; but the boy who 
sits at the same desk where Shelley or 
Byron or Chatham or Gladstone or Well- 
ington sat, or lives in their rooms, will 
dream dreams and gain an inspiration 
never afforded by the latest efficient 
furniture from Michigan. It is the law 
of compensation at work, and what is 
gained is not always better than what is 
lost. So far, what has been gained under 
the high standard is mostly material and 
what has been lost is mostly spiritual. 

It might be thought that with a really 
high standard, the extra nerve strain of 
life would be compensated for by extra 
opportunity for rest, leisure, and quiet, 
but exactly the reverse is the case. 
There is less leisure, except perhaps for 
the old poor and the new very rich, than 
there was twenty years ago. It is also 
infinitely harder than it was to find any 
quiet spot in the country at possible cost 
to which one can retire to rest one’s 
tired mind and soul. The automobile 
offers an instructive example of how an 
end can be defeated by its apparent 
means. When there were few cars 
they afforded people a chance to get 
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away into the peace of the country, but 
now their very numbers have ruined the 
quiet of the countryside. People motor 
out of the big cities for quiet, only to find 
that they themselves, multiplied by 
thousands, have killed the very thing 
they sought. Last week I inquired of a 
surgeon who had gone to his house in the 
country a hundred miles from New York 
if he had come back rested. He replied 
emphatically that he had not, and that 
his place was ruined by people who raced 
their motor boats with engines un- 
muffled and made it noisier than even his 
house in town. As to what will be the 
condition when aeroplanes become really 
common, one shudders to think. 

Is it any wonder that as other by- 
products the statisticians tell us that the 
age of marriage is steadily being post- 
poned, with all that that implies physio- 
logically and psychologically, that the 
birth rate is falling, that heart disease, 
divorce, and insanity are all increasing? 
As we contemplate these and other by- 
products we may well ask, what makes a 
high standard of life rather than of liv- 
ing? Granted that we now have bil- 
lionaires where even millionaires were 
relatively scarce a generation ago, that 
labor has risen a little farther above the 
subsistence level, and that science has 
given us innumerable toys and conven- 
iences, has not the gulf in comfort wid- 
ened infinitely between rich and poor? 
Is the great mass of professional and in- 
tellectual workers and of moderate-sala- 
ried people as well off in the things that 
really count as they were a generation 
ago? ,For the common fund of our civi- 
lization has the advance, such as it is, in 
the condition of the laboring class offset 
the comparative decline in the great and 
almost forgotten middle-class? Has the 
nation as a whole gained or lost in con- 
tentment, peace of mind, assurance of 
the future, rational enjoyment, and 
spiritual as well as material comfort? 
Is it worth while to be continually driven 
to meet the rent, life insurance, the in- 
stallments on one’s purchases, in order 
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that big business may declare its billions 
in stock dividends? 

There are evidences that a great 
change may be in prospect. Mass pro- 
duction requires a steady and enormous 
flow of sales. On the one hand, the 
jaded buyers are showing signs of res- 
tiveness and of becoming tired of wasting 
their lives in buying, buying, buying, 
and paying, paying, paying. They have 
to be whipped into it by more and more 
expensive salesmanship. On the other 
hand, office and sales forces are getting 
tired of being speeded up as they com- 
pare their share in the high standard 
with that of the men above them, and 
have to be whipped by the most im- 
proved technical methods into greater 
and greater activity. And all for what? 
That mass production shall not falter or 
fail. The overhead costs of distribution 
have become staggering. If the public 
begins to economize and does not buy, 
then we are told that mass production 
will fall down and in the crash to follow 
no one will have money with which to 
buy anything. Better than that, we 
are told, is to buy what we do not really 
want or cannot afford. 

There is no rest from the effort to 
make money in ever larger and larger 
amounts. ‘There is no prospect of com- 
fortable retirement in old age. For 
many who never thought of it in the old 
days there is the ever-present specter of 
illness or incapacity. As has been said, 
our prosperity can be maintained only by 
making people want more, and work 
more, all the time. Those, and they are 
many, who believe that our recent pros- 
perity has been mainly caused by the 
phenomenal expansion of the automo- 
bile business tell us that it will soon be 
necessary to find some other article 
which will similarly take the public 
fancy and create billions of sales—and 
billions of expense to men already tired of 
doing nothing but mecting new ex- 
penses. 

“The highest standard of living ever 
attained in the history of the world”? 




















A DANTE OF THE BARNS 


A STORY 


BY ELLEN DU POISE 


IKE’S neighbors loitered clum- 
M sily about his beloved barn, 

so neat and silent under the 
blue and gold arch of a June morning, so 
tragic now with that distorted secret 
dangling at the heart of it. It was an 
awkward business trying to realize 
what had taken place behind that 
brightly hinged door, locked now against 
morbid intrusion. Words failed them, 
and their hands were useless. Then, 
too, Mike’s barn was no longer just a 
barn. What had happened in it had 
put an aloof curse upon it. It defied 
them now with all the strength of its 
horribly acquired dignity, a haunted 
dignity that hushed their voices and 
turned their wonder into fear. 

How could a thing like that have 
happened under a roof so obviously 
blessed by the golden weather of God? 
But it had. They had but to walk up 
the path between the currant bushes 
to the yellow cottage on the knoll and 
they would have the gruesome proof of 
it. And they did clump up, unmindful 
of the pink petals ruffling the grass 
and the larks skimming in melodious 
circles over their heads. They wiped 
their feet with ceremonious care on 
Mike’s doormat and shuffled in to 
gaze at Mike himself, lying in waxen 
serenity in his unused parlor behind 
the stiff green shade, carefully lowered 
to keep out the sun he had loved so 
well. 

They resumed their muymurings in the 
clean, pebbled yard. Why had Mike 
done it, he who so suddenly had every- 


thing to live for? There it was: farm 
paid for, crops flourishing, that tough 
sister of his back with her mother in 
Wisconsin, that awful baby dead .. . 
to say nothing of the indisputable fact 
that he had barely three days before 
become the lawfully wedded husband of 
one of the prettiest girls in the county. 
That, as Ephraim Seeley, Mike’s former 
employer, put it was the “crowner.” 
Everybody seemed at sea except Heppy 
Yarrow, the crabbed old witch who had 
kept house for Mike; and her explana- 
tion simply darkened the matter more 
than ever. “I’ve seen folks go dotty 
with happiness before in my time,” she 
muttered, but nobody wanted to pay 
attention to her. 

But they all agreed about one thing, 
and that was that very suddenly at the 
age of forty Mike had everything to live 
for. Why had he construed it as every- 
thing to die for? Would things, even 
the thing his wife knew and that his 
neighbors would never suspect, have 
been different had Mike not tried to 
express the Celtic warmth of a twentieth- 
century idyl in the thirteenth-century 
verse of another lover and a mystic at 
that? In other words, a golden head 
troubled Mike even as it had troubled 
that other fellow in Florence six hundred 
years before, and he, too, tried to ring it 
with the untouchable stars. This was 
the part of Mike’s story that was 
heights above the seemingly all-encom- 
passing wonder of his puzzled neighbors, 
and even of his young wife herself; and it 
is the whole story and here it is. 
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For twenty years Mike Tobin clerked 
in his father’s stuffy little grocery in 
Manowoc, Wisconsin. He hated it but 
stuck to it out of sheer pity for his 
father. His mother was the reason. 
Mrs. Tobin was gaunt and wiry and 
Her tongue was like a series 
of clashing knives, and she relentlessly 
managed everything both in the store 
and out of it. She held her husband and 
son in joint scorn, mainly because she 
was a good Catholic and they weren’t 
“anything.” An Irishman who wasn’t 
a Catholic never was anything. 

Then there was Belle. Belle was 
Mike’s gay, plump sister and she cared 
for nothing but bright ribbons and 
men. Sometimes the mother scolded 
the daughter shrilly for laughing too 
loudly and intimately with the drum- 
mers who came to the store, but it did no 
good. Nothing, Mike reasoned, ever 
did any good; and the shriller one was 
about certain, inevitable things the less 
space there was in the air for the little 
melodious things that ought to have a 
chance. 

One Sunday morning Mr. Tobin took 
Mike aside and said, “ I’m goin’ away, son. 
I can’t stand another minute o’ this.” 

Mike stared. “Where you going, 
father?” he finally asked. 

“You'll know in good time, son, an’ I 
have an idea that sometime later we'll 
meet, but afore that I want you should 
have a bit o’ life with this,” and he 
counted thirty one-hundred dollar bills 
into Mike’s hand. 

And Mike wondered as he went from 
his father why the possession of the 
money over his heart should make him 
so uneasy and sad. That was in the 
morning. At noon Mike found his 
father in the locked store, his head 
pillowed on the counter, a bullet through 
his head. Mike stood there and looked 
at him a long time before he called his 
mother. He had gone a long way, but 
what was left looked so peaceful. . . . 

Mrs. Tobin threw aggrieved hysterics. 
If he had been a good Catholic he would 
never have dared do it, even in a fit of 


ageless. 
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temporary insanity. Belle sobbed and 
tried the effect of black ribbons in her 
burnished hair. After the funeral Mrs, 
Tobin discovered the loss of the three 
thousand dollars and trebled her tem- 
per to make up for it. Mike kept silent 
about the .money and bent his red 
head under her vitriol, but the bending 
worried him. His discontent darkened 
and deepened into a desperate resolve. 

And so one spring morning when the 
fields outside Manowoe were clovering 
out to the glitter of bees, and the green 
hills arched the horizon like an invita- 
tion, Mike took a walk. He walked 
through what was left of Wisconsin and 
straight across Iowa to where Dakota 
stretched, tawny and flat like a sea to be 
adventured over. And Mike, tramping 
the plains, often thought of the sea. 
He had never seen it, but it must be like 
this prairie, this rippling, dipping prairie 
with its feathery sweep right up to the 
horizon and the clean winds blowing up 
from a pink froth of dawn aid settling 
into the wide red depths of sunset. 
The slender black chimneys miles apart 
emitting thin, gray smoke might have 
been the static funnels of waiting ships. 
Yes, this land was a kind of sea, and 
Mike drew the acrid air in and out of his 
lungs, fancying salt in it. 

He chopped wood from one farm to 
another and more often than not slept 
under the stars. It never occurred to 
Mike to use a penny of what his father 
had given him. That should be used, 
if used at all, for some high and mighty 
purpose. Besides, this freedom was all 
he wanted. The miles flowed behind 
him, and every morning a newer and 
brighter sun gilded the grass undulating 
before him. 

Then Mike became conscious of 
something sprouting within him, some- 
thing like a sensitive plant putting out 
tender, tentative leaves. “I must be 
growing a brain,” he would mutter 


uneasily to himself, “and something 
ought to be done about it.” He began 
gathering up old newspapers and al- 
manacs and stray leaves from abandoned 
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books. 


long, sunny afternoons, his head pillowed 


He pored over them during 


against the fragrant comfort of a 
haystack. He memorized stray quota- 
tions from Shakespeare and Tennyson. 
He discovered Joan of Arc, a girl who 
commanded an army from a horse and 
got burned for her trouble in an un- 
pronounceable town in France. An 
octopus was a kind of eight-footed fish, 
and the amber stem of his pipe was once 
a yellow mass floating in the Baltic Sea. 

And so it went until September. 
Then Mike began to feel uneasy. There 
were frosty warnings in the air, and the 
shorn fields reminded him that granaries 
were full and that the fields were empty. 
Time to look out for a haven. He 
began eying the farms as he passed and 
several times he caught himself eying 
one as if he were the owner of it. Why 
not? His father would be glad to have 
him spend the money that way. Mike 
felt elated. He would push on to 
Crittenden, one of the most prosperous 
of Dakota towns, and look around. 
But ten miles this side of it, he was 
stopped by Miss Beatrice O’Brien. 

It was a yellow afternoon in Septem- 
ber. The sun rained down from a 
cloudless sky, puddling the clipped land 
and showering the roofs with honey- 
tinted radiance. The road was warm 
under the glittering dust. Then out 
from the shadow of a weatherbeaten 
wall rode Miss O’Brien. She rode like 
a young Joan who had forgotten her 
destiny and was content to be just 
charming. And how charming she was, 
mounted high on a sorrel horse, her lithe 
legs emerging from a short skirt of 
brown corduroy, her breast curving 
under a blouse of bronze silk, her amber 
eyes sparkling under brown brows, and 
her shining hair shadowed by the tip- 
tilted cockiness of a brown hat! A 
troop of untidy school children clamored 
after her, and at her side dangled a coil 
of new rope, rope which glistened 
knowingly in the slanting sun, as if it 
shared a subtle secret with the gleaming 
girl who had hung it there. 


OF 
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Mike lost his breath but recovered 
enough of it to follow her down the 
shimmering road. As he tramped along 
behind her he mused about her in terms 
of those romantic clippings he had pored 
over during the past weeks. She was 
Rosalind . . . the Lady of Shalott .. . 
Joan . .. a Russian princess who had 
dipped amber from the Baltic Sea. . 
Now, Mike had seen other girls astride 
horses, pretty ones too, but they had 
never affected him beyond a temporary 
marveling at their soft way oi being 
pretty. Why did this particular one 
affect him this way? Was it because 
she had in the most sudden and perfect 
way possible climaxed a summer that 
had unshackled his body and put a 
luminous promise upon his soul? Per- 
haps. At any rate, Mike lived a thou- 
sand rosy hours in one as he followed 
Beatrice O’Brien along that cooling 
road and through the Seeley gate. 

She was there when he entered, 
motionless on her bright horse, ab- 
sently fingering that pale coil of rope. 
When she saw him she leaped lightly to 
the ground and deftly slipped the 
bridle rein over his arm. 

“You're the new hired man, I guess?” 
she said. 

“I guess so,” answered Mike, un- 
certainly, wishing he could run and 
leave his voice there alone with her. 

She laughed, and as she laughed Mike 
felt relieved. Angels could talk, but 
he had never heard of one laughing. 
He breathed more easily as he led his 
divinity’s horse toward the barn. He 
emerged twenty minutes later, the 
Seeley’s hired man. 

The Seeleys were one of the most 
prosperous couples in the county. 
Ephraim was big and hairy and honest, 
with one of the loudest voices ever 
given by God to a man. Martha, his 
straight, starched wife, dwindled into 
meek silence under the impact of it. 
Not that Martha was the meek type. 
Hadn’t she dreamed and brought all 
but one of her dreams to pass? As a girl 
in a little village in Ohio, she had 
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dreamed of marrying a stalwart, god- 
fearing husband, the two of them 
pushing forward into some new country 
where she could have a large white 
house with a veranda around it and two 
or three children on which she could tie 
pink and blue ribbons. Everything 
had materialized except the children, but, 
curiously enough, this unsatisfied longing 
did not embitter her. It kept her 
hopeful and sympathetic and enabled 
her to tolerate Ephraim’s noise with 
maternal apathy. 

This particular September evening 
Martha was slipping a pan of her famous 
biscuits into the oven when Ephraim 
blustered in with Mike in tow. Mike 
stood in the settling twilight of the wide 
kitchen, his red hair making a tangled 
aureole around his head. His blue 
eyes were shining shyly, and every 
feature of his gently contoured face 
seemed to sharpen eagerly with the 
desire to measure up to this estimable 
couple’s expectations. 

“Well, Marthy, here he is!” boomed 
Ephraim. “His name’s Mike and he'll 
stay the winter if you feed him right.” 

“Where'd you find him?” asked Mrs. 
Seeley, fussing with an apron string. 

**He followed the school ma’am home, 
and I nabbed him.” 

Martha Seeley smiled up at her 
husband’s newly acquired hired man. 
His timidness, coupled with his sensitive 
mouth and his easily clouded eyes, 
appealed to the maternal in her. “I'll 
show you your room,” she said simply 
and beckoned him upward. 

Mike made a violent toilet that 
evening in the little room under the 
eaves. He stood in front of the wavy 
mirror a full hour, shaving and sopping 
water on his rebellious hair to make it 
stay down. He re-knotted the purple 
satin tie around the collar of his gray 
flannel shirt and polished his shoes with 
an old piece of rag carpet. And he 


tried to keep his mind off the angel he 
would have to face across the supper 
table down there in that terrifyingly 
intimate kitchen. 


It took Mike a 
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decade to descend the stairs, and an- 
other passed before he dared raise his 
eyes above the white flutter of a sleeve 
across a forest of blue china. 

“Will you please pass the cream?” 

Mike slowly and painfully became 
aware of a blue cream jug under his nose 
and of five extended fingers. He pushed 
the jug and was rewarded by seeing two of 
the five fingers close around the handle. 
Just as her laugh had reassured him in 
the barnyard, so the functioning of those 
two fingers reassured him now. He 
looked up only to lose his breath again. 
She was being absolutely unearthly in 
creamy silk, and about her neck swung 
a large heart-shaped topaz on a golden 
chain. 

“School going any better?” asked 
Martha Seeley politely. 

“It’s worse,” answered Miss O’Brien, 
wearily crumbling gingerbread. 

“Do have some of these preserves,” 
suggested Mrs. Seeley, turning to Mike. 
“They're made of little yellow tomatoes.” 

Mike ate them because their color 
was that of the stone swinging at the 
white throat of Miss O’Brien. 

“Chore time, Mike,” announced 
Ephraim finally, wiping his mouth on the 
back of one hairy hand. 

““Mi-ke .. . (Ah, the tinkling au- 
dacity of that drawling voice!) I think 
Mike's a perfectly lovely name. It’s so 
Irish. Papa’s Irish too, but my mother 
was a Canadian. Oh, Mr. Seeley,” she 
cried, switching the amber battery of her 
eyes from Mike to Mike’s employer, 
‘“‘mayn’t Mike have Prince as part of 
his chores? I think they’d get along 
fine together.” 

“All right with me,” agreed Mr. 
Seeley pushing back his chair. 

“There’s another thing, Mike... 
that rope. Don’t let it get down in the 
mud or anything. I use it to picket 
Prince while I’m teaching.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” mumbled Mike and 
managed another look at her. A pro- 
tective pity welled up in him. Teach- 
ing must be awful for a creature as 
delicate as that. 














A DANTE 
Now Beatrice O’Brien wasn’t an 
angel. She was simply the pretty 
daughter of a Crittenden lawyer. But 


Mr. O’Brien had invested too much 
money in sterile Dakota land, and if 
Beatrice wanted to wear silk on week 
days and dangle topazes about her slim 
neck, she must earn them herself. . . 
Here she was doing the only thing she 
could do, which was teach school, and 
in the country at that. It was dull. 
The Seeleys where she boarded were 
nice but dull too. Now here was this 
new hired man, this Irishman with his 
tall, broadly shouldered body and _ his 
sensitive face under the bold red waves 
of hair and something in his eyes that 
made her think of a word she had come 
across in a book once—troubadour. It 
might be fun. 

But there was no fun. For five 
months there was nothing warmer be- 
tween them than the steaming dishes on 
the supper table and a hastily tossed 
bridle rein. And it was Mike's fault, 
for he met every attempt of hers to 
lessen the constraint between them 
with a speechlessness which was pure 
worship. He would stand in the barn 
with her tawny wreath of rope over 
his arm and dream. And thus it was 
that there was five months of dawn that 
reminded him of her faintly flushed 
purity; five months of sun that he 
faced reverently because it was the 
color of her hair; five months of stars, 
two of which lived in her eyes. 

Then came that complicated Saturday 
in March when that other poet entered 
into it. It was raining. The Seeleys 
had driven Beatrice into town and had 
stayed there to do the marketing. 
Mike was sitting in the kitchen reading 
a book which he had filched from the 
parlor. It was a bulky treatise on 
etiquette, and as Mike read he sighed. 
The road a gentleman traveled was an 
intricate one. A gentleman jumped to 
his feet when a lady entered the room. 
He pulled out chairs for her. It was 
all so beyond him that he dropped the 
book and relaxed into somnolence. 
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He felt better floating off into a high, 
white place where chairs were un- 
necessary and where one could adore 
one’s lady on a pedestal. 

He was aroused by a violent knocking 
at the door. In reply to his shouted 
“Come in!” it opened, and a_black- 
coated, genteel-looking little man en- 
tered. He seemed to drip hair and 
water. Both trickled down from under 
his rusty derby hat and_ rivuleted 
across the stiff bosom of his smudged 
shirt. 

“Wife home?” he asked, blinking his 
weak eyes at Mike. 

“I’m the hired man,” 
Mike. “Folks are in town.” 

“IT see,” drawled the stranger thought- 
fully. “I see.” 

“Bad day,” volunteered Mike, pushing 
a chair toward his visitor. 

“Yes,” he answered, taking the edge 
of the chair as if contamination lurked in 
the back of it. “It’s hard on my busi- 
ness.” He paused and coughed im- 
portantly. 

“Lightning rods?” hazarded Mike. 

The little man’s sandy hair bristled, 
and his beard twitched. He wagged 
an indignant finger in Mike's face. 
“It’s only the ignorant who sell lightning 
rods. My line, my dear sir, is books,” 
and he drew a large volume bound in 
black leather from a green cloth bag 
and laid it reverently on Mike’s knees. 
Gems from the World’s Best Literature 
marched across the cover in heavy gilt. 
The agent tapped it knowingly. “‘ When 
you've read that, my dear sir, you’ve 
read something from everything.” 

Mike turned the thin leaves gingerly. 
It looked too complete. He was about 
to hand it back when this caught his 
eye: “When first the glorious Lady of my 
mind was made manifest to mine eyes, 
even she who was called Beatrice . . .” 

“How ... how much?”  stuttered 
Mike, trying not to tremble. 

“Ten dollars,” answered the little 
man slyly. 

Mike thrust a ten-dollar bill into the 
hands of the agent, who faded from 


explained 
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sight as precipitately as possible. He 
left Mike sitting with his finger pressed 
ecstatically against a name. When he 
grew calmer he read around it. It 
seemed that one May day along about 
1274 an Italian named Dante Alighieri 
met a certain Beatrice Portinari at a 
party in Florence. He worshipped her 
on the spot and when he got home he 
began writing a piece which he called 
“Yhe New Life.” It was marvellous 
stuff. Just think, in Italy, over six 
hundred years ago, this Dante had been 
up against the same thing as he, Mike 
Tobin, was up against on this Dakota 
farm right now! Only Dante had 
been able to express his feelings. Mike 
couldn’t express his, but there would 
be no harm in allowing this poet to do 
it for him, and didn’t the girls have 
the same name, that rare, lovely name, 
which Dante said meant “she who 
confers blessing”? And how true they 
were, these splendid almost unsayable 
things that Dante seemed so easily to 
say! 

No sooner do I lift mine eyes to look 

Than the blood seems as shaken from my heart 
And all my pulses beat at once and stop. 


Mike read this over and over, and 
each time it wrenched him with wonder. 
Dante had said it all in about two 
dozen simple words—said it forever. 
And it clarified things even if it did 
make Beatrice O’Brien more of a golden 
blur than ever. She was_ pinnacles 
above him, and it was up to him to 
allow her to stay there. And when 
Monday evening came, and he saw her 
once more under the flickering lamplight, 
a pale wisp in a fragile frock, gently 
buttering one of Martha Seeley’s flaky 
biscuits, he thanked God for making 
a poet who could sing like that. It 
made things so much easier for the 
inarticulate fellows who came after 
him. 

But one Sunday afternoon in May 
something happened. Mike was sitting 
under a cottonwood tree in the yard with 
Gems from the World’s Best Literature 


propped up on his knees, dozing over 
Dante. He was awakened by a tickling 
sensation across the back of his neck 
and a tinkling laugh. It was Beatrice 
O’Brien playfully threatening him with 
a handful of long, fringed grasses. 

“Oh,” he groaned, going flame down 
into his very boots, “I was asleep, I 
guess.” 

“IT guess you were, with your nose in 
a book too. What were you reading?” 
and she knelt down beside him to look. 

He made an attempt to cover the 
page with his hands, but she took the 
volume and bent over it. ‘“‘What 
drivel,”’ she scoffed; “it must be terrible 
to be as crazy about a girl as Dante 
was.” 

“Yes,” admitted Mike in a muffled 
voice, “it is.” 

“She had the same name as mine,” 
elucidated Beatrice, tossing her brown 
hat from the glory of her hair. 

“Yes, I know,” stuttered Mike, 
wishing she weren't so near him. 

“And I know something, too,” she 
lisped, pirouetting before him on one 
foot, ‘something you don’t know. You 
don’t know, Mike, how funny you are!” 
And she sped houseward to the tune of 
her rippling laughter. 

Mike stumbled down to the gate 
where she had left Prince and took him 
blindly to the barn. Why had she 
laughed? Dante wasn’tfunny. It must 
be his—a mere hired man’s knowledge 
of him—that was funny. Mike, forking 
hay down to her horse in the barn, 
afterward tried to reason himself back 
into his old serenity. Who was he 
that he should resent her altitude? And 
didn’t she have the right to lean down 
if she wanted to and laugh a little? 

The following week Beatrice’s school 
was out. Ephraim Seeley was boister- 
ously relieved. He had not liked the 
teacher’s fool notions. Martha was 
sorry for she had mothered Bee, as she 
had learned to call her, and Bee had 
liked it. Mike, seeing her go, books and 
baggage, one Saturday morning in 
June, felt numb. There were the endless 
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miles between the Seeley barnyard and 
her father’s lawn in Crittenden, and 
every one of them was closed to him. 

Now that Beatrice was gone, Mike’s 
original idea about buying a farm 
revived. And so one evening when 
Ephraim Seeley looked up over one of his 
wife’s steaming suppers and casually 
remarked that the Biddle farm was for 
sale, Mike, just as casually, remarked 
that he meant to buy it. They both 
stared. 

“Tt... it joins yours,” stuttered 
Mike, “‘and I want to invest that money 
of my father’s.” 

“What'll you do, Mike, all alone in 
that six-room house?” quavered Martha. 

“Tl bet,” bellowed her husband, 
pouring syrup over a slice of bread and 
folding it over with his knife, “that 
Mike has a girl up his sleeve.” 

“*T haven't,” answered Mike quietly. 
“I’m going to batch it.” 

“Speaking of girls,” said Martha, 
“reminds me that I saw Bee O’Brien in 
town to-day. She’s engaged to Dudley 
Watson, that nice-looking cashier in the 
bank. He’s lucky. She’s the dearest 

. sweetest .. .” 

“*A stuck-up piece,” grunted Ephraim, 
reaching for more syrup. 

“Guess I'd better be getting out to 
the chores,’ choked Mike and bolted, 
leaving a large. slice of angel food cake 
untouched on his plate. 

Mike walked drunkenly past the barn 
and out on the road which cut through 
the dew-soaked fields and, as he walked, 
he pressed his cold fingers against his 
burning eyes. He was trying to keep 
a picture at bay—Beatrice O’Brien, 
being kissed, perhaps that very moment, 
under the large summer stars. 

That night he returned to something 
in Dante which almost calmed him. 
Beatrice Portinari had married Simone 
de’ Bardi, and the poet had kept on with 
his worship and his verses. After all, 
perhaps it was better so. Well, there 
was this much about it, the halo that he, 
Mike Tobin, had put around her little 
head could not be disarranged by a mere 
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husband, and yet something had smirched 
the tip of one white wing. 

A week later Mike purchased the 
Biddle farm. One hundred and sixty 
acres of Dakota now belonged to him. 
They were his, those yellow, fragrant 
acres, topped by a knoll on which a 
neat yellow cottage faced the sun. 
There was a barn too, a wide, red barn 
whose roof seemed to bulge over the 
packed pungency of hay and whose 
clean, white stalls seemed destined to 
shelter generations of contented cows. 
Mike had never felt nearer peace in his 
life. The very dust that powdered the 
blue air was his, and Beatrice O’Brien 
was safe up there on her glittering cloud, 
and Dante would keep her there. 

Then Mike had a letter from Belle, 
his red-cheeked, dancing sister in Mano- 
woc, Wisconsin. She wanted to come 
and keep house for him. She came. 
Mike was puzzled by her changed 
appearance. Her lips and cheeks weren't 
red, and she seemed heavily unaware 
that such a thing as a dance ever existed. 
Not only that, she refused to mix with 
the neighbors. She even refused to 
answer the door the two afternoons Mrs. 
Seeley attempted to call. Martha spoke 
to Mike about it, but he couldn't 
explain Belle’s sudden aversion for 
society, and somehow he couldn’t bring 
himself to reproach his sister. She was 
a faithful, if not a neat housekeeper, and 
her cooking was better than his. And 
so things went tranquilly enough until 
that terrible, hair-raising night in No- 
vember when Belle, sobbing with shame 
and trembling with pain, awakened him 
with a confession that sent him flying, 
half-dressed, across the frozen fields to 
the Seeleys for help. 

The next day the whole neighborhood 
knew that that queer sister of Mike 
Tobin’s had had a baby. That ex- 
plained why she had avoided them. 
It was awful for a hussy like that to 
dump herself on a nice, hustling brother 
who was trying to make a start in life. 
How would he take it? 

The way Mike took it was known 
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only to himself. The shame he felt was 
the silent kind that ate under his surfaces 
like dark poison. As for Belle, she soon 
recovered all her old insolence. The 
baby was a girl and she named her 
Milicent. She hated the mite and 
begged Mike to allow her to put it in a 
“home” so she could return to her 
dancing and a probable husband in 
Wisconsin. Mike shook his head. She 
had had Milicent and she _ should 
continue to have her. “But she’s so 
homely!” wailed Belle, “just look at 
her.” She wasn’t prepossessing, a weak, 
sickly little thing, all bones and colorless 
hair, who whined interminably. But 
she was helpless and innocent and ought, 
therefore, to have a chance. 

Then one midday Mike returned 
from his fields to the yellow house on the 
knoll only to find it empty. Not quite 
empty, for on his bed there was a bundle, 
which turned out to be Milicent, and 
pinned to her blanket was a note which 
informed him that Belle was taking the 
first train to Manowoc, where no one 
knew what had happened to her. 

Mike tightened his lips, and his eyes 
darkened. He picked up Milicent and 
carried her to the window. He stood 
there a full hour, trying to accustom 
himself to the role he felt he ought to 
play. And then it was that a ray of sun 
struck the light fuzz on the baby’s head. 
It actually shone a little. Mike held her 
closer. She might grow up and have 
hair not unlike that which glorified the 
head of one Beatrice. . . . 

The neighbors applauded him to his 
face for his philanthropic temerity, and 
those of them who had eyed the Tobin 
menage askance while Belle was there, 
now pointed with pride to the yellow 
cottage where a lone bachelor was doing 
his duty by the forsaken child of a 
flighty sister. Martha Seeley adored 
him for it in her shy, angular way, and 
Ephraim teased him about it with 
affectionate roughness. 

Mike had a difficult time. Martha 
repeatedly offered to take Milicent off 
his hands, but he refused. Then one 


day she sent Heppy Yarrow over. 
Heppy Yarrow was one of those handy 
old derelicts who work from one farm to 
another. She had wound up at the 
Seeleys, and Martha had told her about 
Mike, and she had chuckled and gone 
over. She liked to nose around, and this 
queer menage just suited her, but Mike 
would not trust her with Milicent. He 
still continued to do everything for 
the child but wash for her. 

Then came a day in April. Mike was 
plowing and wincing a little as he 
was forced now and then to turn under 
a clump of prairie violets. Every now 
and then he would stroll over and peer 
down at Milicent, who was asleep on a 
pile of straw in the back of the wagon. 
It made Mike feel destined for something 
more luminous than plowing to look at 
Milicent’s hair under the warm purity of 
the sun and be reminded of Beatrice, 
whose head must have been covered with 
flaxen tendrils like that once. And then 
late in the afternoon he looked up and 
thought he saw a sorrel horse cantering 
along through the slanting sunlight and 
on its back a small erect figure. It 
couldn't be she. She was in Crittenden 
getting ready to be married to that 
godlike young cashier. But it was, 
willowy and transparent as ever in her 
brown clothes. Then something snapped 
Mike’s intoxication in mid-air. It was 
the thought of Milicent. How would 
Beatrice react to Milicent? Of course 
the child was innocent, but her origin 
was black mystery. It would besmirch 
Beatrice even so much as to wonder . 

“Good evening,” she called, and 
leaned toward him over the black furrow. 

“Good evening,” answered Mike, 
everything, even his fear, whipping 
madly into tune at the sound of her voice. 

“‘T hadn’t seen Aunt Martha for ages, 
so I rode out. She told me you were 
over here, so I rode by to say hello,” 
and she tried to give him the shining 
gift of her eyes. 

“Tt’s a nice evening,” he observed, 
refusing the gift. (If only she would 
ride on before Milicent woke up!) 
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“T adore evenings like this,”’ she said, 
flicking the serpentine coil of rope with 
her whip. 

Just then a thin, penetrating wail 
cut the softness of the air. Beatrice 
stared, then rode over and peered down 
into the wagon. 

““My stars, Mike, if there isn’t that 
famous baby! I’ve been dying to see 
it. She ... she has pretty hair,” she 
added turning to Mike with sympathetic 
dubiousness. 

Mike lowered his 
silently turned to flame. 

“T suppose you feed her and every- 
thing. Aunt Martha says you won't let 
Heppy Yarrow touch her. Pretty soon 
you'll have to learn to crochet so she 
can have the last word in petticoats,” 
and her laughter trickled through the 
graying air like melodious water. She 
rode slowly back to him, her face still 
dimpling with amusement, then leaned 
over and put her hand softly on his 
shoulder. 

“T think you’re wonderful, Mike . . . 
just wonderful,” and she rode _ off 
through shadows that seemed to with- 
draw at her bright approach. 

Mike had never felt so uplifted. 
Even her laughter had lifted him, and he 
owed the benediction of her hand on his 
shoulder to that grotesque mite sucking 
her misshapen thumb on a heap of 
straw in the wagon! 

The following week two people died. 
The first to go was Milicent, who 
succumbed to one of Heppy Yarrow’s 
remedies for croup. Three days later 
Lawyer O’Brien dropped dead of heart 
disease. Milicent’s going threw Mike 
into a state which was neither spiritual 
loneliness nor a sense of physical loss, 
but a chaos composed of both. In some 
indefinable way he felt that a tangible 
part of Beatrice herself had been buried 
with that wisp of a child, and the feeling 
left him more isolated than ever up 
among those tragic clouds of his. Heppy 
Yarrow was no help about anything but 
housework. ‘Good thing it died,”’ she 
said, but it didn’t comfort him. 


head while he 
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Mr. O’Brien’s exit affected him too. 
He saw Beatrice now filmy and remote 
behind the bright pathos of her tears. 

Then one morning in June Martha 
Seeley cut across the fields and dropped 
on the scrubbed steps of Mike’s porch 
and waited for him as he came up from 
the barn. “‘Mike,”’ she announced sol- 
emnly, “‘ Bee’s back.” 

Mike put down his pails and stared 
at her. 

“Yes,” continued Martha, “she’s 
staying with me until she decides what 
to do. It’s terrible for a girl like her to 
be left like that. Her father didn’t 
leave her a thing that wasn’t mortgaged 
up to the hilt.” 

“TI... I thought,” stammered Mike, 
drawing a worn knife from his pocket 
and starting to whittle a willow stick, 
“T thought she . . . she was engaged.” 

“Oh, I guess that’s all off! Dudley's 
got a job in a bank in Chicago, and I 
guess Bee realized even before that that 
he wasn’t manly enough for her. No, 
it’s not Dudley Watson being in Chicago 
that makes Bee look so white and 
peaked. It’s her father’s death and his 
leaving her the way he did. Mike,” 
she added desperately, peering up at him 
through her glasses, “I don’t think it’s 
right for folks to be left alone. It isn’t 
right for Bee and it isn’t right for 
you.” 

“T have Heppy.” 

Martha snorted. ‘What company is 
she of an evening, I'd like to know? 
It’s evenings that are hard for folks who 
are left alone. Bee cries herself to 
sleep every night. I hear her.” 

“Well . . .” choked Mike, breaking 
out all over in something like guilty 
perspiration. 

“Well, I think you might do some- 
thing about it,” replied Martha, fanning 
her hot, confused face with her sunbon- 
net; for she was one of those rare women 
who find matchmaking an embarrassing 
business. 

Mike cut his finger. Cut it purposely. 
It steadied him to see the blood oozing 
from the wound in little drops. 
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“She likes you, I happen to know,” 
continued Martha smoothly. “Her 
experience with that spineless Dudley 
has taught her to appreciate a real man 
when she sees one.” 

“I’m ... I'm not fit for her,” said 
Mike, going very white under his tan. 

“Why, I'd like to know?” she flared. 

“There's the way Belle acted 
eases 

“Oh, pshaw! The way you acted 
would make any girl proud to know 
you. It made Bee proud. Remember 
that day she saw Milicent in the 
wagon? She told me about that. She 
thought you were wonderful. Bee's 
always liked you, only you always acted 
scared to death of her. Now, Mike,” 
she coaxed, laying her hand maternally 
on one of Mike's trembling knees, “just 
get together a little gumption and ask 
her.” 

“Til ... Ill think it over,” mut- 
tered Mike, “‘and let you know.” 

After Martha Seeley had gone, Mike 
went down to the barn and threw himself 
on a pile of hay and tried to think. So 
Beatrice liked him—liked him well 
enough to... It couldn't, simply 
couldn't be true. Martha was mis- 
taken. Her affection for both of them 
had blinded her. But what if she 
wasn't mistaken? 

Mike lay there and allowed this 
possibility to descend and enfold him 
like a golden cloud. He would be more 
blessed than Dante. . . . Then another 
thing assailed him. How could he ever 
so much as touch her white forehead with 
his lips? Her mere physical perfection 
alone was enough to paralyze his lips 
and hands. Perhaps it had paralyzed 
Dudley Watson’s and that was why he 
had taken refuge in that bank in 
Chicago. He looked down at his own 
hands, coarse, brown, fumbling things. 
Oh, it was impossible . . . impossible. 
He wouldn't dare. . . . 

As the days went on Mike tried to 
keep his mind off Beatrice by thinking 
of his wheat, but their combined gold 
was too much for him. One night he 


saw her in a dream, standing in the 
doorway of his yellow house, her arms 
full of sheaves. 

The next morning as he came up from 
the barn he saw Prince champing his bit 
by the gate, and up on the porch there 
was a golden head silhouetted against 
the dark green of the vines. His first 
impulse was to leap on the back of that 
dancing horse and gallop westward 
across the shielding mountains and into 
the cool oblivion of the sea. 

“Lady out in front to see ye,” an- 
nounced Heppy Yarrow, as he slunk 
around to the back door with his pails. 

He stumbled around to the vine-hung 
porch. They looked at each other, his 
dazed glance searching hers under the 
blinding halo of her hair, and her large 
eyes staring upward from the thin 
pallor of her face. Then she began to 
cry. She cried softly through her 
fingers, on one of which gleamed a topaz 
like a drop of imprisoned sunlight. 

“Oh .. .”” groaned Mike, helplessly. 
Seice 

“I'm... I'm terribly lonely since 
Papa died,” she whispered and managed 
a smile. Mike made a little movement 
toward her and was stopped by the 
whiteness of her skin as it emerged 
from the bronze silk of her blouse. She 
was expecting something, something 
besides his groaned sympathy. It men- 
aced the air between them like a spar- 
kling storm. 

“Have a drink,” he said finally. 
lhe water in the well is very nice.” 
She shook the tears from the corners 
of her eyes, and they strolled over to the 
well behind the willows. He held the 
dipper while she drank, and the sounds 
she made as the water bubbled between 
her lips were so much like kisses that 
the dipper fell from his hand, spattering 
them both with gemlike drops. She 
smoothed her skirt and tilted her face 
toward his. Mike’s fingers burned and 
his heart churned. Would he never 
have done with this paralysis be- 
fore the white-and-gold perfection 
of her body? 
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“Oh, Mike,” she breathed, very close 
to him now, “why are you so afraid of 
me when you are so good and I like you 
so much?” 

He took her proffered hands between 
his, and his lips worshipped hers without 
touching them. 

“Oh,” she cried, rosy relief tingeing her 
white anxious cheeks, “let’s go right 
over and tell Aunt Martha. We'll walk 
and lead Prince.” 


They were married the next day. 
“Why wait?” asked Beatrice trem- 
ulously. “Why, indeed?” echoed 
Martha, who with Ephraim drove with 
them to the Methodist parsonage in 
Crittenden. 

Mike didn’t speak and scarcely 
breathed through the ceremony. Every- 
thing closed down around him like a 
fragile golden bell which a word of his 
might shatter. Even the circlet which 
he slipped on Beatrice’s finger had no 
substance. The wedding supper, which 
Martha cooked for them afterward, 
might have been manna straight from 
Heaven for all the savor it had. He was 
conscious of but one thing—the triangu- 
lar whiteness of her face under the weary 
gold of her hair. 

“Be good to her, Mike,” whispered 
Martha, as she bade them good-night on 
the dark steps. “She’s been through so 
much and she’s so tired.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” mumbled Mike, “and 
thank you kindly for everything.” 

A half hour later Mike turned the 
key in the yellow door of his house and 
stepped shyly aside so that Beatrice 
could enter. He lighted a small lamp 
and led her past the door behind which 
Heppy Yarrow was snoring gently and 
stopped at the door of the spare 
room. 

“T . .. I thought,” explained Mike, 
“that after so much, you’d rather be 
alone,” and he put the lamp down on 
the bureau top between them. 

A spasm not unlike fear twitched at 
her mouth and shadowed her eyes. 
He saw it. 
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“Tli. .. be in the next room if you 
should want anything,” he explained. 

She smiled wryly, and her hand 
fluttered for a moment near one of his. 
He went over to the window and looked 
out into the warm, starry evening. He 
had been dreading this awkward mo- 
ment, and it was over. Her smile told 
him she understood—understood that 
he worshipped her so much that his 
hands and lips must learn their way 
toward hers. He breathed for the first 
time since that moment yesterday by 
the well. 

Then a sharp cry sent him stumbling 
to her. She lay crumpled on the floor 
before an open drawer of the bureau, 
and in her hand was one of the tiny 
shirts Milicent had worn. Mike strode 
over and gathered her up, wondering as 
he did so how a person as ethereal looking 
as Beatrice could weigh so much. 

“Oh, oh,” moaned Beatrice as he 
placed her tenderly on the bed, “I. . . I 
can’t bear the sight of those . . . those 
clothes . . . because . .. because .. .” 

“I know,” soothed Mike, mentally 
cursing Heppy Yarrow for leaving 
Milicent’s things in that drawer, “I 
know...” 

“You don’t, you don’t,” she sobbed, 
wiping her streaming eyes on_ the 
clutched shirt as if it were a handker- 
chief, ““you don’t . . .” 

“But I do. I do,” Mike almost 
sobbed back, cursing Belle now and all 
her works. 

“You don’t,” contradicted Beatrice, 
relaxing her hold on the shirt and 
gripping his hand in both of hers. “You 
don’t because you’re so good, and I 
can’t bear it a minute longer without 
telling you.” 

And she told him, clinging hard to his 
hand as if it were the only thing to 
cling to in the dark waters that had all 
but closed over her. And then, little 
by little, her hold on his hand loosened, 
and her sobs grew fainter as she slipped 
into the haven of a cleared conscience; 
and finally her own hand went up and 
she pillowed her pale cheek on it and 
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succumbed to sleep, at peace now on the 
broad bosom of a charity which had 
not failed his sister and would even more 
completely not fail her. 

Mike stood there, stricken to stone, 
and listened until she and her cleared 
conscience slipped off together in sleep. 
Then he staggered out into the warm, 
merciful darkness. He walked all night 

around and around his acres asleep 
under the stars, sentence after sentence 
of her confession haunting his ears like 
the relentless clanging of some ghastly 
bell. It couldn’t be possible. Belle 
did such things but not worshipped-to- 
Heaven creatures like Beatrice; and yet 
it was from her own pure lips that that 
impure confession had sprung. 

He strode up and down, wishing he 
could rage, but he couldn’t. He was too 
near the end of everything for that. 
Ah, yes, she could have his roof under 
which to dream of Dudley Watson while 
she waited for his child . . . have the 
protection of his name, but she couldn’t 
have his soul. He thought of his 
father. Yes, his father had been right 
that sunny June morning three years 
ago. There was no such thing as 
happiness . . . only peace and only one 
way to get that. ... 

He was back now at the door of his 
barn. A shaft of sun speared out from 
a pink mass of cloud and struck the 
coil of rope hanging on a hook outside. 
There it was, her rope, the symbol of a 
slavery he had once thought was poetic 
freedom. How often he had imagined 
the harsh silk of it voluptuously tighten- 
ing him into a circle which vibrated 
with her pulsing gold. He reached up 
and took it down, looping it carefully 
over his arm. 

Then he paused and faced the sun— 


the sun that was warming his fields and 
splashing his face like wine and matching 
the guilty gold of her hair. And then 
it was that the words of Dante echoed 
once more: 


No sooner do I lift mine eyes to look 
Than the blood seems as shaken from my heart 
And all my pulses beat at once and stop .. . 


And stop. That was right. Stop 
them for good and trust to God or 
something else to shimmer for him on the 
other side. 

He closed the door, locking it against 
Beatrice and the sun. 


Mike’s neighbors clumped up his path 
between the currant bushes and they 
clumped down again, but not one of 
them knew why he did it, he who so 
suddenly had everything to live for. 
Ephraim Seeley scratching his shaggy 
head in Mike’s pebbled yard and 
Martha weeping silently in her wide 
sunny kitchen didn’t know. And Heppy 
Yarrow, for all her witchy wisdom about 
folks she had known who had gone 
plumb dotty with happiness, didn’t know 
either. Not even Beatrice knew, that 
shallow, pretty Beatrice, so cradled in 
her own cleared conscience, so at peace 
on the broad bosom of Mike’s charity, 
until Heppy Yarrow burst in upon her 
with the gruesome announcement, but 
prostrated now with the shame of 
having a husband who would do such 
a thing after one night of marriage and 
with her rope at that. 

Not one of them knew, but there 
was one who could have enlightened 
them, but he, too, was in Paradise, wait- 
ing, as he had waited for six hun- 
dred years, for a certain angel called 
Beatrice to appear. 
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THE NOVEL IN THE SOUTH 


BY ELLEN GLASGOW 


ARLY in the dashing but decorous 
H; eighteen eighties John Esten 

Cooke published his Virginia: A 
History of the People, an important and 
delightful little volume which proved 
that the sword was more prolific than 
the pen in the old South. Slipped in 
among more serious considerations—for 
war, not letters, is the proper business 
of the historian—we find a few brief 
discussions of Virginia authors; and 
toward the end of the book a modest 
chapter is devoted to “Virginia Litera- 
ture in the Nineteenth Century.” After 
what he appears to regard as a consoling 
rather than an encouraging view, Mr. 
Cooke, who was a distinguished Southern 
novelist of his day, prudently decides 
to bury, not to praise, his Cesar. 

“If no great original genius,” he 
concludes, “has arisen to put the lion’s 
paw on Virginia letters, many writers 
of admirable attainments and _ solid 
merit have produced works which have 
instructed and improved their genera- 
tion; and to instruct and improve is 
better than to amuse. Whatever may 
be the true rank of the literature, it 
possesses a distinct character. It may 
be said of it with truth that it is notable 
for its respect for good morals and 
manners; that it is nowhere offensive to 
delicacy or piety; or endeavors to instill 
a belief in what ought not to be believed. 
It is a very great deal to say of the litera- 
ture of any country in the nineteenth 
century.” 

That he lingers not to inquire but to 
moralize is sufficient proof, were one 
needed, of Mr. Cooke’s sterling piety 
and settled convictions. For it was a 


period when historians, like novelists, 
asked few questions and were able to 
believe, without prodigious effort, any- 
thing that was necessary. Speculation, 
when it flowed at all in the South, ran 
smoothly in the safest and narrowest of 
channels. Novelists, especially when 
they were historians also, were required 
to instruct and invited to please; but 
they were not allowed to interrogate. 
Why old Virginia, with a mode of living 
as gay, as gallant, as picturesque, and as 
uncomfortable as the life of England in 
the eighteenth century, created, not a 
minor 7’om Jones, the crown of English 
fiction, but merely Cavaliers of Virginia 
and Knights of the Horseshoe?—this is a 
question which no Southern gentleman, 
however Georgian his morals or Victo- 
rian his manners, would have dignified 
with an answer. A minor Fielding 
would have been, no doubt, too much to 
expect. But it would seem to the cold 
modern mind that almost any readers 
who devoured them so voraciously 
might have produced a native variety of 
Mrs. Radcliffe, of Miss Jane Porter, or 
even of Mrs. Charlotte Smith. All 
these authors were with us in their solid 
bodies of masculine calf or modest 
feminine cloth. If our jovial grand- 
fathers chuckled for a generation over 
The Adventures of Peregrine Pickle, our 
sentimental grandmothers shivered over 
The Mysteries of Udolpho and wept or 
trembled over the misfortunes of Thad- 
deus of Warsaw. Yet, while sentiment 
effervesced as easily as soda water, the 
stream of creative energy flowed, as thin 
and blue as skimmed milk, into the novel 
that was “notable for its respect for good 
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morals and manners.” With the long 
inheritance of English tradition and cul- 
ture behind it, why did the old South 
(and this is especially true of Virginia) 
provide almost every mortal dwelling 
except a retreat for the imagination of 
man? 

It soon becomes clear that there are 
more answers than one to this question, 
and that each answer contains at least 
a germ of the truth. From the be- 
ginning of its history the South had 
suffered less from a scarcity of literature 
than from a superabundance of living. 
Soil, scenery, all the color and animation 
of the external world, tempted a con- 
vivial race to an endless festival of the 
seasons. If there was little in nature 
to inspire terror, there was still less in 
human lot to awaken pity in the hearts 
of oak. Life, for the ruling class at 
least, was genial, urbane, and amusing; 
but it was deficient in those violent 
contrasts which enkindle the emotions 
while they subdue the natural pomposity 
of man. Even slavery, a depressing 
spectacle at best, was a slight impedi- 
ment to the faith that had been trained 
to enjoy the fruits rather than to examine 
the character of peculiar institutions. 
Though in certain periods there was 
disseminated a piquant flavor of skep- 
ticism, it was a flavor that lingered 
pleasantly on the tongue instead of 
lubricating the mind. Over the greater 
part of the old South (and this applies 
forcibly to Virginia, where the plantation 
group was firmly united) a top-heavy 
patriarchal system was adjusting itself 
with difficulty to unusual conditions. 
While this industrial process required 
men of active intelligence, it offered 
little hospitality to the brooding spirit 
of letters. It is true that in the latter 
years of the eighteenth century much 
able writing in politics began to appear. 
Jefferson, who touched with charm and 
usually with wisdom upon almost every 
subject that has engaged the mind of 
man, created not only the political 
thought but the greater part of the 
Southern literature of his period. After 


his death, however, and particularly 
with the approach of the Civil War, 
political sagacity withered beneath a 
thick increment of prejudice. Philoso- 
phy, like heresy, was either suspected or 
prohibited. Even those Southerners 
(and there were many of these in Vir- 
ginia) who regarded slavery as an anach- 
ronism rather than an iniquity, and 
looked ahead reluctantly to a doomed 
social order, lacked either the courage or 
the genius that rides in the whirlwind 
and directs the storm. Before approach- 
ing disaster pleasure became not merely 
a diversion but a way of escape. In the 
midst of a changing world all immaterial 
aspects were condensed for the Southern 
planter into an incomparable heartiness 
and relish of life. 

For what distinguished the Southerner, 
and particularly the Virginian, from 
his severer neighbors to the north, was 
his ineradicable belief that pleasure is 
worth more than toil, that it is worth 
more even than profit. Though the 
difference between the Virginian and the 
far Southerner was greater than the dis- 
tance between Virginia and Massachu- 
setts, a congenial hedonism had es- 
tablished in the gregarious South a 
confederacy of the spirit. Yet in this 
agreeable social order, so benevolent to 
the pleasure-seeker and so hostile alike 
to the thinker and the artist, what 
encouragement, what opportunity, 
awaited the serious writer? What free- 
dom was there for the literature either of 
protest or of escape? Here, as else- 
where, expression belonged to the articu- 
late, and the articulate was supremely 
satisfied with his own fortunate lot as 
well as with the less enviable lots of 
others. Only the slave, the “poor 
white,” or the woman who had forgotten 
her modesty may have felt inclined to 
protest; and these negligible minorities 
were as dumb and sterile as the profes- 
sion of letters. And even if they had 
protested who would have listened? 
Even if they had escaped, either in 
fiction or in fact, where could they 
have gone? Complacency, self-satisfac- 
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tion, a blind contentment with things 
as they are and a deaf aversion from 
things as they might be: all these cheer- 
ful swarms, which stifle both the truth 
of literature and the truth of life, had 
settled like a cloud of honey bees over 
the creative faculties of the race. For 
the airy inquisitiveness that frolicked 
so gracefully over the surface of thought 
questioned the Everlasting Purpose as 
seldom as it invaded the barren field of 
prose fiction. Religion, which made so 
much trouble in New England, had 
softened in a milder climate to a health- 
ful moral exercise and a comfortable 
sense of divine favor. A sublime cer- 
tainty that he was the image of his 
Maker imparted dignity to the Southern 
gentleman while it confirmed his faith 
in the wisdom of his Creator. Al- 
though the venom of intolerance had 
been extracted but imperfectly, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church was chari- 
table toward almost every weakness 
except the dangerous practice of think- 
ing. Moreover, the civilization of the 
old South was one in which every mem- 
ber, white or black, respected the un- 
written obligation to be amusing when 
it was possible and agreeable in any 
circumstances. Generous manners im- 
posed a severe, if mute, restraint upon 
morals; but generous manners exacted 
that the artist should be more gregarious 
than sedentary. It is true that ‘Poe 
passed his early life in Virginia.” 
Nevertheless, Mr. Cooke reminds us 
sadly that “this great and somber 
genius was rather a cosmopolite than a 
citizen of any particular State.” 


II 


After the Civil War, pursued by the 
dark furies of Reconstruction, the mind 
of the South was afflicted with a bitter 
nostalgia. From this homesickness for 
the past there flowered, as luxuriantly 
as fireweed in burned places, a mournful 
literature of commemoration. A _ pros- 
perous and pleasure-loving race had 
been thrust back suddenly into the 
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primitive struggle for life; and physical 
resistance had settled slowly into mental 
repression. Already those desperate po- 
litical remedies which, according to the 
philosopher, begin in fear and end in 
folly, were welding the Southern States 
into a defense and a danger. Out of po- 
litical expediency there emerged a moral 
superstition. What had begun as an 
emergency measure had matured into a 
sacred and infallible doctrine. And 
among these stagnant ideas the romantic 
memories of the South ripened and mel- 
lowed and at last began to decay. That 
benevolent hardness of heart so neces- 
sary to the creative artist dissolved—if 
it had ever existed—into the simple faith 
which makes novels even less successfully 
than it moves mountains. To defend 
the lost became the solitary purpose and 
the supreme obligation of the Southern 
novelist, while a living tradition decayed 
with the passage of years into a sentimen- 
tal infirmity. Graceful, delicate, and 
tenderly reminiscent, the novels of this 
period possess that unusual merit, the 
virtue of quality. Yet charming as they 
are in manner, they lack creative passion 
and the courage to offend which is the 
essential note of great fiction. The 
emotions with which they deal are formal, 
trite, deficient in blood and irony, and 
as untrue to experience as they are true 
to an attitude of evasive idealism. In 
the end this writing failed to survive be- 
cause, though faithful to a moment in 
history, it was false to human behavior. 

Yet, even with this serious defect, the 
first sustained literary movement in the 
South cannot be dismissed as undeserv- 
ing of criticism. Had it been addressed 
to a race as self-sufficing both in litera- 
ture and in the sphere of abstract ideas 
as the people of New England, much 
that is charming, if not vital, might 
have endured. But the new South, like 
the old, is self-sufficing only in the twi- 
light region of sentiment. Always it 
has remained invulnerable alike to the 
written word and to the abstract idea. 
Though it gave its life for a cause, it 
was wanting in the subjective vision 
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which remolds a tragic destiny in the 
serene temper of art. Not the word 
that stands, but the conversation that 
ripples has been always the favorite art 
of the Southerner. Never has his 
preference varied from the vocal sound 
to the printed letter. Content to bor- 
row both his literature and his opinion 
of literature, he has clung through all 
his courageous history to the tender 
sentiments or vehement prejudices which 
are miscalled convictions. For instead 
of cherishing its own after the provident 
habit of New England, the South has 
hesitated to approach Southern writers 
until they also could be safely borrowed 
from that alien world in which all ac- 
credited Southern reputations are won. 
With diminishing fortunes, books be- 
came the first prohibited luxury; with 
increasing wealth, they have remained 
the last acknowledged necessity. “I 
am not really extravagant,” remarked a 
Southern lady, with a virtuous air, “I 
never buy books.” 

Yet, in spite of this natural impedi- 
ment to literature, the South in the 
nineteenth century was able to produce 
the incomparable folk-lore of Uncle 
Remus; and nothing better or truer than 
Uncle Remus has appeared in the whole 
field of American prose fiction. It is not 
without significance, perhaps, that when- 
ever the Southern writer escaped from 
beneath the paw of the stuffed lion into 
the consciousness of a different race or 
class, he lost both his cloying sentiment 
and his pose of moral superiority. 
Some literary magic worked as soon as 
the Southern novelist forgot that he had 
been born, by the grace of God, a South- 
ern gentleman. The early dialect stories 
of Thomas Nelson Page are still firm and 
round and as fragrant as dried rose- 
leaves; the humorous mountain folk of 
Charles Egbert Craddock are perennially 
fresh and delightful; the simpler persons, 
portrayed without august idealism, of 
James Lane Allen, are vital and in- 
teresting; the youthful romantic tales 
of Amélie Rives have exuberant vitality. 
A little later, in the historical pageant of 


American fiction, Mary Johnston ap- 
peared to wear her fancy dress with a 
difference. She also had grace, charm, 
quality, and the delicate touch upon 
manner as distinguished from manners. 
Moreover, as her books soon proved, Miss 
Johnston is endowed with the courage 
of her philosophy and the mystic rather 
than the romantic vision. Like Mar- 
garet Prescott Montague, another sin- 
cere artist, she has steadfastly refused to 
compromise with reality. 

Long and steep is the journey from 
John Esten Cooke in his happy valley 
to James Branch Cabell in his ivory 
tower. Every step of the way has been 
won by a struggle; every struggle has 
widened, however imperceptibly, the 
boundaries of American fiction. To 
those of us who are and have been 
always in accord with the artistic im- 
pulse we are pleased to call Modernism 
it is a relief to find that the horizon even 
of the American novel is fluid, not fixed, 
and that there is a way of escape from 
the artificial limitations of material and 
method. It is fortunate for Mr. Cabell 
that he came not too far ahead of his 
time. It is fortunate that he is allied 
in his maturity with the general revolt 
against the novel of sterile posture and 
sentimental evasion. This fresh literary 
impulse in the South—which is merely 
a single curve in the broad modern 
movement toward freedom in art—has 
broken not only with its own formal 
tradition but with the well-established 
American twin conventions of prudery 
and platitude. For Mr. Cabell, spinning 
his perfect rhythms from iridescent illu- 
sions, is still in harmony with the natural 
patterns of life. Though he remains in 
the modern world and not of it, his 
genius is rooted deep below the concrete 
pavements of Richmond in the dark and 
fertile soil of Virginia’s history. A long 
tradition and a thick deposit of human 
hopes and fears have flowered again 
in the serene and mellow disenchant- 
ment of his philosophy. Even the 
austere perfection of his art, with its 
allegorical remoteness and that strangely 
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hollow ring which echoes the natural 
human tones of pity and passion, could 
have sprung only from a past that has 
softened and receded into the eternal 
outline of legend. Certainly it is an 
art which belongs by inheritance to the 
South, though it appears to contain no 
element that we may narrowly define 
as Southern except, perhaps, the roman- 
tic richness of its texture and the gaiety 
and gallantry of its pessimism. But its 
roots are firmly embedded, though they 
may draw nourishment from nothing 
more substantial than fable. For even 
with a novelist of philosophy rather than 
of life there must be a fourth dimension 
in every fiction that attempts to interpret 
reality. There must be a downward 
seeking into the stillness of vision as 
well as an upward springing into the 
animation of the external world. 

And because this is true of every 
Southern novelist, and especially of those 
Southern novelists who are still to come, 
it is well to remind ourselves that, if the 
art of the South is to be independent, not 
derivative, if it is to be adequate, com- 
pact, original, it must absorb heat and 
light from the central radiance of its 
own nature. The old South, genial, 
objective, and a little ridiculous—as the 
fashions of the past are always a little 
ridiculous to the present—has vanished 
from the world of fact to reappear in 
the permanent realm of fable. This 
much we have already conceded. What 
we are in danger of forgetting is that few 
possessions are more precious than a 
fable that can no longer be compared 
with a fact. The race that inherits a 
heroic legend must have accumulated 
an inexhaustible resource of joy, beauty, 
love, laughter, and tragic passion. To 
discard this rich inheritance in the pur- 
suit of a standard utilitarian style is, for 
the Southern novelist, pure folly. Never 
should it be overlooked that the artist 
in the South will attain his full stature, 
not by conforming to the accepted 
American pattern, but by preserving 
his individual distinction. Sincerely 
as he may admire the flat and vig- 
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orous novel of the Middle West, he can 
never hope to subdue his hand to the 
monotonous soil of the prairies. That 
impressive literary movement has as 
little kinship with the Southern scene 
as with the stark poetic outlines which 
express so perfectly the frozen land- 
scapes of New England. But in the 
vivid profusion of Mr. Cabell’s art we 
find a genuine revelation of the beauty 
which, however neglected and debased, 
is indigenous to the mind and heart of 
the South. 

It is easy to remind ourselves that 
this artistic inheritance was lost upon 
a race that has persistently confused 
emotions with ideas and mistaken 
tradition for truth. It is easy to re- 
mind ourselves that a logical point of 
view is almost as essential in art as it is 
in philosophy. But, like most other 
reminders, these are not only offensive 
but futile. After all, what the South 
has known and remembered was a lavish, 
vital, and distinctive society which, for 
want of a better phrase, we may consent 
to call an archaic civilization. Imper- 
fect, itistrue. For as long as the human 
race remains virtually, and perhaps es- 
sentially, barbarian, all the social orders 
invented by man will be merely the 
mirrors of his favorite imperfections. 
Nevertheless, there are arts, and the 
novel is one of them, which appear to 
thrive more vigorously upon human 
imperfection than upon machine-made 
excellence. Commercial activity and 
industrial development have their uses, 
no doubt, in any well-established society; 
but genius has been in even the most 
civilized periods a vagabond. And, 
with or without genius, the novel is 
more vital and certainly more interesting 
when it declines to become the servant 
either of sentimental tradition or pa- 
triotic materialism. 


III 


Every observant mind in the South 
to-day must be aware of what we may 
call, without too much enthusiasm, an 
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awakening interest in ideas; and a few 
observant minds may have perceived 
in the rising generation an almost 
pathetic confusion of purpose. In the 
temper of youth we feel the quiver of 
expectancy and an eagerness to forsake 
the familiar paths and adventure into 
the wilderness. But where shall it begin? 
For what is it searching? Adapt- 
able by nature, and eager, except in 
moments of passion, to conciliate rather 
than to offend, the modern South is in 
immediate peril less of revolution than of 
losing its individual soul in the national 
Babel. After sixty years of mournful 
seclusion, the South is at last beginning 
to look about and to coquet with 
alien ideas. With an almost disdainful 
air, the Southern mind is_ turning 
from commemoration to achievement. 
Noise, numbers, size, quantity, all are 
exerting their lively or sinister influence. 
Sentiment no longer suffices. To be 
Southern, even to be solid, is not 
enough; for the ambition of the new 
South is not to be self-sufficing, but to 
be more Western than the West and 
more American than the whole of 
America. Uniformity, once despised 
and rejected, has become the estab- 
lished ideal. Satisfied for so long to 
leave the miscellaneous product ‘* Ameri- 
canism” to the rest of the country, the 
South is at last reaching out for its 
neglected inheritance. 

At this point it may be wise for 
the prudent essayist to pause and 
approach his subject with caution. 
The recently invented noun “Ameri- 
canism,” which appears so mild and 
harmless in print, reveals itself to the 
touch as a dangerous appellation. No 
other word in our language arouses so 
easily the fierce possessive instinct of 
criticism. So sensitive, indeed, are the 
emotions aroused by this label that when 
I attempted to treat it lightly in a thin 
vein of satire, I was taken to task by a 
literal-minded lady who has still to 
learn that words are double-edged and 
not necessarily as flat as the paper on 
which they are written. Gravely she 
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charged me with harboring what seems 
to be an “un-American” prejudice 
against a confusion of tongues. Yet 
nothing could be, in sober fact, more 
remote from my thought. On the 
contrary, I believe that America, if not 
the didactic term “Americanism,” is 
big enough to include the diverse qual- 
ities in all the novels ever written by 
American novelists at home or abroad. 
Since the appearance of Giants in the 
Earth, I am disposed to add all the novels 
ever written by American novelists in 
any language; for Mr. Rélvaag has 
written a great and beautiful American 
novel in the Norwegian tongue. I am 
told that excellent American novels are 
written in Yiddish; and, for all I know, 
excellent American novels may be written 
in Greek or even in Latin. Certainly, 
I see no reason why American novels, 
excellent or otherwise, should not be 
written in the English, or near-English, 
which, though incorrectly spoken, is 
still the native tongue of the South. 
But they will be written, it is safe to 
prophesy, by those Southern novelists 
who are concerned with the quality of 
excellence rather than with the char- 
acteristic of “Americanism.” 

For the Americanism so prevalent in 
the South to-day belongs to that major 
variety which, by reducing life to a level 
of comfortable mediocrity, has contrib- 
uted more than a name to the novel of 
protest. After breaking away from a 
petrified past overgrown by a funereal 
tradition, an important group of South- 
ern novelists has recoiled from the uni- 
form concrete surface of an industrial- 
ized and democratized South. For the 
first time in its history the South is 
producing, by some subtle process of 
reaction, a literature of revolt. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the esthetic 
sense that surrendered to the romantic 
life of the past, and even to the more pic- 
turesque aspects of slavery, is rejecting 
the standards of utility in art and fun- 
damentalism in ideas. For, even though 
it is true that there has been an advance 
in the South of what the world has 
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THE NOVEL 


agreed to call education, there is a cor- 
responding decrease in that art of living 
which excels in the amiable aspects of 
charm rather than in the severe features 
of dogmatism. If flexibility of mind has 
settled into earnest conviction, grace of 
manner has apparently hardened into a 
confirmed habit of argument. A new 
class has risen to the surface if not to the 
top. New prophets are creating new 
vices and denouncing the old ones. It 
is this menace, not only to freedom of 
thought, but to beauty and pleasure and 
picturesque living, which is forcing the 
intelligence and the «esthetic emotions 
of the South into revolt. And it is this 
revolution of ideas that must inevitably 
produce the Southern novelists of the 
future. 

Already a little band of writers, in- 
spired by no motive more material than 
artistic integrity, is attempting a re- 
valuation of both the past and the 
present, and subjecting the raw material 
of life to the fearless scrutiny and the 
spacious treatment of art. In the midst 
of a noisy civilization these writers are 
quietly evolving a standard for the con- 
fused mind of youth; and it is worthy of 
remark that in a higher degree than al- 
most any other group of American ar- 
tists they have retained a poetic quality 
of style in dealing with the pedestrian 
prose of experience. Du Bose Heyward 
is writing with beauty and truth of a 
vanishing South. Julia Peterkin is 
interpreting an alien race with beauty 
and truth and that something more which 
pierces deeper than even beauty or truth. 
Paul Green is exploring a forgotten cor- 
ner of life. Burton Rascoe, a novelist 
by temperament, is illumifating the 
tragi-comedy of civilization. James Boyd 
is infusing the precious quality of 
verisimilitude into the older historical 
patterns. Frances Newman is evolving 
from her brilliant gifts a fresh and vivid 
criticism of life. Edith Summers Kelley 
is depicting with power and insight the 
“poor white class” of the South. 
Julian Green is translating his early re- 
pressions into vivid French novels. 
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Conrad Aiken is drifting in his foreign 
technic among the sea islands of con- 
sciousness. Laurence Stallings is re- 
volting in forms of art from the hypocrisy 
and the cruelty of an embattled idealism. 
T. S. Stribling is applying a modern 
realistic treatment to that romantic 
melodrama so dear to the backward 
heart of the South. Isa Glenn and 
Emily Clark are flavoring severe studies 
of manners with a delicate mint sauce of 
satire. Eleanor Mercein Kelly is seek- 
ing an appropriate background for the 
most ancient illusion. Dorothy Scar- 
borough is blending the old sentiments 
with the newer psychology. Eleanor 
Carroll Chilton is pursuing the mystery 
of dreams through a forest of shadows. 
Among the later arrivals in the trampled 
field of prose fiction, we may discern 
unusual promise in such writers as 
Donald Corley, who was born in Georgia 
but inhabits the airy Kingdom of Magic, 
and in Berry Fleming, who has steeped 
his first novel in the strong and mellow 
wine of adventure. Even the “complete 
plunge” into consciousness, that immer- 
sion in the rhythm and change of being 
whiclt remains the greatest contribution 
of modernism, has extended the horizon 
without lessening the sense of form in 
several Southern novelists. 

Though it may be unfair to include 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts in this group 
of writers, it is not difficult to detect a 
Southern warmth and exuberance be- 
neath the veracious Middle Western 
method of The Time of Man and My 
Heart and My Flesh. In the latest work 
of Miss Roberts’, if we look below a su- 
perficial “modernist’”” manner, we find 
all the depth of color and softness of 
texture which, either by virtue or by 
courtesy, we have assigned to the South. 
For whatever her position or her align- 
ment may be in American letters, her 
books are saturated with that native 
essence of blood and tears, of vehement 
living, which exists in modern America 
merely as the effluvia of a decaying ro- 
mantic tradition. But the essence of 
blood and tears, like some thwarted 
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romantic yearning at the heart of reality, 
flows from the provincial into the uni- 
versal experience. 


IV 


And so it would seem that the qualities 
which will unite to make great Southern 
novels are the elemental properties which 
make great novels wherever they are 
written in any part of the world: power, 
passion, pity, ecstasy and anguish, hope 
and despair. For it is as true in litera- 
ture as in war that with the imponder- 
ables lies the real force. The universal 
approach to the novel is not without but 
within; and the way to greatness leads 
beyond manner, beyond method, beyond 
movements, to some ultimate dominion 
of spirit. Even style, the essence of all 
great literature, is not a manufactured 
film but a vital fluid. 

And what does this mean, after all, 
except that the South must look to in- 
ward inspiration rather than to outward 
example? It is well to have an Ameri- 
can outlook; it may be better to have 
what is called an “international attitude 
of mind”; but the truth remains that 
great novels are not composed of 
either an outlook or an_ attitude. 
Even to demand a return to esthetic 
values in fiction will not help unless we 
have values more genuine and profound 
than purely esthetic ones. And what 
will it profit a writer to look within if he 
has not accumulated an abundance of 
vital resources? It has become a habit 
in both English and American criticism 
to remark that the South contains a 
wealth of unused material for prose 
fiction, which means only that a sense of 
tragedy and heartbreak still lingers 
beneath the vociferous modern “pro- 
gram of progress.”” Wherever humanity 
has taken root there has been created, 
it is needless to point out, the stuff of 
great novels; and this is true of the 
South in the exact measure that it is 
true of every other buried past upon 
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varth. But it is even truer that wher- 
ever the predestined artist is born his 
material is found awaiting his eye and 
his hand. All that is required, indeed, 
for the novel would appear to be a scene 
that is large enough to hold three char- 
acters, two passions, and one point of 
view. 

In the Southern novelists of the past 
there has been an absence not of 
characters, not of passions, but of a 
detached and steadfast point of view. 
What the novel lacked was not only 
clearness of vision but firmness of out- 
line. For even the treasure of the in- 
ward approach may be wasted upon a 
writer who does not possess the practical 
advantage of the outward eye; and it is 
essential that the look within should be 
that of the artist, not of the lover. If 
the Southern novelist of the commemora- 
tion period was submerged in the stuff of 
life and ineapable, therefore, of seeing 
his subject steadily and whole, the fault 
was not in the material, but in the 
novelist’s inevitable loss of perspective. 
To be too near, it appears, is more fatal 
in literature than to be too far away; for 
it is better that the creative writer should 
resort to imagination than that he 
should be overwhelmed by emotion. 
And so it is only since the romantic 
charm and the lover’s sentiment have 
both passed away from the South that 
the Southern novelist has been able to 
separate the subject from the object in 
the act of creation. It is only with the 
loss of this charm and the ebbing of this 
sentiment that he has been able to rest 
apart and brood over the fragmentary 
world he has called into being. For this 
is the only way, it would seem, in con- 
clusion, that great novels, in the South or 
elsewhere, will ever be written. This 
was the way of Fielding with English 
life; it was the way of Hawthorne with 
the past of New England; it was the 
way of Proust with his world; it was the 
way of Tolstoy or Dostoevsky with his 
universe. 
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THE EDUCATION OF AN AMERICAN BOY 


ANONYMOUS 


boy, I have come to the conclu- 

sion that the answer to the ques- 
tion so much asked these days, “What 
is the matter with our educational 
system?” is that we are depending en- 
tirely too much on the system to edu- 
cate our children and too little on our- 
selves. I believe we parents of young 
children must be their real life-teachers, 
and I believe many of us are shirking 
our responsibility—leaving it entirely 
to the school and the Sunday-school. 

I am not a very strong believer in 
mere book education; I think true edu- 
cation is more a matter of exposure to 
ideas and experiences and personalities. 
I do not mean by this that I am not 
anxious for my son John to make a good 
showing in school, and to go to college 
and graduate with all the honors he can 
hope to achieve. But I do mean that I 
do not expect very much from his 
school or college education in preparing 
him for the job life has in store for him— 
whatever it may be. I believe his real 
education as a boy is more or less 
up to his mother and me; and we 
have given and are giving considerable 
thought to it. 

My son John is what I should term a 
normal boy, ten years of age. As a 
student he does not rise above the aver- 
age in his marks. He does not shine at 
sports. He is not particularly gifted 
socially. He does not exhibit a special 
genius of any sort such as some children 
seem to inherit. Our job is to shape 
the boy we have into a confident, useful 
citizen, capable of taking a worthwhile 
place in the world when he grows up. 


\ the father of an average American 


At the age of ten the world suddenly 
broadens for a boy. He begins to sense 
and to see things which up to this time 
he has looked at or experienced without 
conscious appreciation. At ten he is 
ready for some very practical education 
and, if he is a normal boy, eager for it. 
How shall it begin? What should be 
the aim of it? 

Speaking for myself and for my ideal 
for my son, my first aim is to make 
John an upstanding, self-reliant young 
man, with sufficient poise to meet the 
world and its ways without being too 
greatly surprised at any turn of events, 
and to be ready to do his share of lifting 
wherever lifting is needed. 

Because the making of a living is the 
first problem that confronts a boy when 
he leaves home, and is the most constant 
problem that every man faces through- 
out his life, I shall deal first with the so- 
called practical side of John’s education. 

I do not want John to be money- 
grasping, nor to place undue importance 
on the value or power of money; but I 
do want him to have the ability to ac- 
quire enough money to live an efficient 
and self-respecting life and to pay his 
way fully all along the line; and, par- 
ticularly, I do want him to understand 
that money—gold—is just one of the 
metals, a certain amount of which is 
necessary, but which is really valuable 
only when it is doing useful work for the 
world in the facilitation of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, as our 
forefathers so quaintly expressed it. 

I do not want John to wait until he 
bumps into the problems of business, 
perhaps with a wife dependent on him 
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for support, to learn what money is and 
how to keep it working. I want him to 
understand about money and credit and 
capital turnover and the like before 
ever he realizes that he will need such 
knowledge, or that he has it. And so I 
am beginning to teach him at the 
age of ten. I am using the “exposure” 
method. I am making it part of his 
daily play. 

Before going into the method, I 
should like to explain a hobby of mine 
about toys for boys. I do not believe 
in cheap playthings. Nor am I par- 
ticularly keen for the so-called “‘educa- 
tional”’ toys that are so labeled. I be- 
lieve in taking away a boy’s breath by 
giving him, on gift occasions, the near- 
est equivalent to a man’s-size article 
a boy can be expected to use and to 
care for. As an illustration, two years 
ago John expressed a desire for a new set 
of tools. He had a little set composed 
of a cheap screw-driver, hammer, pin- 
cers, and a tool handle; but they were 
all the worse for wear and neglect due 
to loss of interest in them. So when 
Christmas came around we gave him a 
big, substantial manual training bench 
(“bigger than the ones we have at 
manual!”” as he characterized it ex- 
citedly on Christmas morning) and a 
set of real tools—a big brace with an as- 
sortment of bits, several chisels of good 
steel (and sharp), a good saw, a drill 
press with an assortment of drills, and 
so on. 

That bench has accomplished what so 
many parents consciously but so often 
unsuccessfully try to accomplish: it has 
made his own home more interesting to 
John than any other boy’s home. It 
has attracted his boy friends, so that for 
afternoons on end, for more than a 
year, boys have come home with John, 
drawn by his work bench (and a barrel 
full of odd lengths and sizes of pieces of 
wood secured at a local saw-mill) and 
its opportunities to make things. 

And now I come to a point which I 
think we all as parents are prone to 
overlook. Last winter that work bench 


began to lose its “pull.” It was still 
used and was still respected; but John 
did not hurry home to make things, nor 
did the boys come home with him as 
they used to. 

At first John’s mother and I felt dis- 
appointed over this and a little nettled. 
And then it came over us that it is a 
grown-up idea that any toy should last 
indefinitely as a center of active interest; 
that a growing boy demands change— 
progress. 

It was then we decided upon another 
“toy” that should make John’s eyes 
sparkle. The work bench had taught 
him to make things, to shape and invent 
and experiment with his hands. Now 
for something that should do the same 
for his head. 

And so last Christmas we gave John 
a printing outfit. Not just a_ tiny 
little toy with a case or two of fancy 
type, but a substantial hand-press and 
some really fine faces of type from the 
big type foundry, and regular printers’ 
type cases with their mysterious age-old 
alphabetical layouts, and the equipment 
for doing as good printing within the 
limits of the outfit as that done in a 
regular printing office. 

How his eyes did sparkle! And with 
what satisfaction did he don the little 
ticking apron his grandmother made for 
him and enter the fascinating realm of 
printers’ ink! And how interested his 
boy friends were! 

It was not until several days after 
Christmas that I came to realize that 
here was the means I had been seeking 
for several months to begin to teach 
John some practical lessons in business: 
the true meaning of money, the use of 
capital, and the nature of profits. 

This was how it came to me: John’s 
printing outfit was scattered all over the 
house, and I was just on the verge late 
one afternoon of scolding him for not 
keeping it properly segregated in his 
room when it struck me that the fault 
was mine, not his. I had provided him 
with a printing outfit, but I had not 
furnished the proper cabinets and racks 
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in which to keep it. They cost money. 
I did not want to spend so much on the 
boy because I am averse to overloading 
a child with expensive gifts. 

“Why not own it yourself?” I asked 
myself. ‘‘Why not go into the printing 
business with John? Money can be 
earned with a printing press—” 

I interrupted my own thoughts to call 
John. “Bring me the catalogue of 
printing equipment, John. You and I 
are going into business together. I am 
going to invest as much money in the 
business as your outfit represents, and 
we're going to be partners.” 

So John and I are now in _ business 
together. He has seventy dollars in- 
vested in the business and so have I. 

In order to give our business reality, 
and to teach John the meaning of in- 
vested capital, and working capital, and 
earnings, and profits, and bills payable, 
and bills receivable, we are setting up a 
real enterprise and issuing capital stock. 

We drew up a simple form of certifi- 
cate representing capital stock, at a par 
value of ten dollars per share. This I 
had John set up and print on our press— 
just twenty-five copies, representing 
two hundred and fifty dollars’ worth 
of capital stock. 

Seven shares of this have been issued 
to John representing his investment in 
the plant. Seven have been issued to 
me covering my investment. The rest 
is being held in the “treasury,” to be 
issued to him or to me if and when we 
invest any more money in the business. 

Already we are finding little jobs of 
printing to do at fifty cents to two dol- 
lars, and for each a record is kept show- 
ing the cost of materials and the profit. 
A bill is made out for each job, and when 
the money is received it is deposited in 
our account, and bills for paper, ink, 
etc., are paid out of that account. 

Every six months we shall figure up 
to see if we can pay any dividends on 
our capital stock, and if not, why. If 
we have to invest any more capital and 
issue any more of the treasury stock, it 
will be impressed on John that this 
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means more stock on which dividends 
have to be paid if the stockholders are 
to be kept happy. 

On the other hand, if we need money 
in an emergency to finance a “large” 
order for paper or materials that we are 
merely converting into printed mer- 
chandise, I explain to John that this 
does not mean a capital investment, but 
merely that we need money temporarily 
to facilitate the operation of our busi- 
ness, and that this is what banks loan 
money for, whereas they do not like to 
loan it for capital investment, which 
should be covered by issuing stock or 
bonds. 

We borrow the necessary money for 
ten or twenty or thirty days, at the 
normal rate of interest, I being the 
banker. John has to explain why we 
are borrowing and when and how we 
are going to pay it back before I will 
make the loan. And I demand a note 
with the usual interest. 

I want John not to be a bit afraid to 
borrow money. When he grows up I 
want him to be able to go to a banker 
and ask for a loan in the most matter- 
of-fact way—and expect to get it. 
But I want him to understand that one 
should only borrow money to facilitate 
business or investment operations, not 
to pay debts that are the result of care- 
less spending, or to make purchases 
that are in the nature of capital expendi- 
tures. 

Already John is manifesting a lively 
interest in this enterprise, and is develop- 
ing a real understanding of this capital 
investment idea, as differentiated from 
borrowing to facilitate capital turnover. 
To be sure, the banking and bookkeep- 
ing terms are a little beyond him, but the 
principle of the thing is clear in his young 
mind, and it is the principle of the thing, 
not the terminology, that is important. 

Within a year John will have been 
exposed, in a practical way, on a minia- 
ture scale well within his comprehension, 
to enough of the fundamental principles 
of finance and business operation to 
start him with a better understanding of 
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the proper use of money than most men 
acquire until they have been in business 
for some time and have bumped into 
bankers and banking principles, often 
under exceedingly embarrassing  cir- 
cumstances. 

So convinced am I of the practica- 
bility of teaching a boy of ten or twelve 
the rudiments of finance that, were a 
printing press out of the question, as it 
would be in many homes, I should work 
out some other scheme for going into 
business with my son. Perhaps it 
would be an errand service, involving 
the use and maintenance of a bicycle; or 
a newspaper route, involving daily or 
weekly capital turnover; or a gardening 
job in the back yard, involving daily or 
hourly wages and the purchase of garden 
tools; or a postage-stamp business, or 
some other form of business which pre- 
sents an opportunity for barter and sale 
and involves the use of capital. I want 
my son to think of money as something 
to be used, not merely as something to 
spend. 

What applies to money applies also 
to bankers. I believe a boy should be- 
come accustomed to doing banking and 
meeting bankers before he is out of 
short trousers. John has a Treasury 
Certificate coming due soon, represent- 
ing the War Savings Stamps that were 
bought for him as a baby. When the 
Government check arrives he is going to 
be sent to the bank with it by himself to 
interview the president as to how he had 
best “invest ’’themoney. Iratherimagine 
(though I do not know) that after some 
solemn hemming and hawing, the presi- 
dent will advise him to deposit it in his 
savings account. The real point of his 
call on the president will be to accustom 
John to dealing with the president of a 
bank before he learns that a bank presi- 
dent is a man of whom one should stand 
in awe. 

But enough of finance. While the 
knowledge of how to make and use 
money is an important part of a boy’s 
education, it is only one small part of a 
well-rounded education for life. 


II 


America has become great through 
business, but at a price: we have all be- 
come entirely too business-minded ; need- 
lessly so, I believe. There is no good 
reason why business should be so all-ab- 
sorbing as it has come to be in this 
country. Some sentences on business 
in a letter I received several weeks since 
from a successful man of broad cultural 
background set me thinking upon busi- 
ness and its place in life as I had never 
done before, and they are exerting a 
definite influence on my plans for the 
education of my son. Because I be- 
lieve these sentences will prove thought- 
provoking to other parents I take the 
liberty of quoting them: “The techni- 
calities of business are comparatively 
simple and are easily mastered. I 
found that out a few years ago when, 
without any special business experience, 
I reorganized a business and did not 
have much trouble doing it, though it 
involved dealing with stockholders, bank- 
ers, and lawyers, and the solving of 
myriad business problems. . . . Why 
try to bring up a boy as a conventional 
successful business man? By the time 
he grows up perhaps that type of man 
will not be wanted.” 

There is in that last statement an ar- 
resting idea that should serve to waken 
all of us. Are we raising our sons to 
worship a God of Business from which 
the gold leaf will have peeled fifteen or 
twenty years hence? Are we lulling 
ourselves into educational lethargy with 
the assumption that life is going to stay 
put, and that values in life will be the 
same when our children grow up as they 
are to-day? 

They will not be. Our grandfathers 
yes, even many of our parents—ac- 





cepted twelve to fourteen hours of hard 
physical labor as inevitable—as abso- 
lutely necessary to the maintenance of 
life. We of this generation do not; 
we have harnessed certain principles 
of physics and chemistry and developed 
machines and processes for doing the 
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hard labor and cutting down the hours 
of our application. We of to-day accept 
the wear and tear of business as in- 
evitable, as absolutely necessary to the 
earning of a living. And yet, could we 
but get a perspective, we should see 
that in this generation we are learning 
to harness certain principles of mental 
operation, and to substitute mechanical 
principles for others, in such a way that 
the next generation will be freed from 
much of the grind of business. Five or 
six hours a day should be sufficient two 
decades from now for a man to earn his 
living in business. Already the five-day 
week is in the air, and the step from that 
to a five-hour day will not be a long one. 

Does it not behoove us, then, to edu- 
cate our children in the use of the leisure 
that will be theirs? If we do not, shall 
we not have made a hopeless failure of 
their education? 

Fundamentally, I believe that the en- 
joyment of leisure is a matter of per- 
spective. The reason the busy business 
man of to-day cannot enjoy leisure 
and he cannot—is that he is so close to 
business that when he steps out of his 
job his nearsightedness prevents him 
from seeing the great world of interests 
which lies beyond, just out of his range 
of vision, and he goes back to his close-up 
work again and breathes a sigh of relief; 
he is back in the old grind, and the 
strain of adjustment is off. 

By 1950 the man who, with the knowl- 
edge and facilities which will be available 
by that time, cannot make a living in 
five or six hours a day of conventional 
application to business will not be quite 
bright. 

And so I want my son John trained 
early in the simple principles of business 
and finance so that he will not have to 
waste that wonderful period between 
twenty and thirty learning things that 
will be merely the mechanics of earning, 
not the art of living. 

But if I should spend these formative 
years in nothing but an education in 
mechanics I should be remiss; I am 
quite as concerned to have John culti- 
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vate his mind for the enjoyment of 
leisure. That can be done most ef- 
fectually, it seems to me, by the devel- 
opment of perspective. 

There are two kinds of perspective: 
the perspective of time and the per- 
spective of place: the calendar and the 
map. Granting that it is nearsighted- 
ness which unfits business men for leisure, 
I am determined that my son John shall 
not be nearsighted: he shall have per- 
spective and, incidentally, he will be a 
better business man for having per- 
spective. For the best business man is 
the man who can anticipate the future, 
and anticipating the future is largely a 
matter of knowing the past and knowing 
the world: having time-perspective and 
place-perspective. If a man can step 
back a hundred or five hundred or a 
thousand years, he can get a better per- 
spective on next year, or ten years, or 
twenty years from now; for in a funda- 
mental sense history repeats. And if 
he can step off to a different continent 
he can get a better perspective on his 
own, and see the changes that are taking 


place. 
But it is not merely for business 
reasons that I am _ so_ exceedingly 


anxious to make history and geography 
living subjects to John. I want him to 
learn to be interested in the life of all 
peoples and all times; there is no surer 
antidote for boredom—and to me being 
bored is the Unpardonable Sin which 
unhappily curses too many Americans. 

It may seem like a large order to 
start a boy of ten with a hundred-year 
or a thousand-year perspective, but it is 
not. It is a matter of putting certain 
books in his way, and of taking him to 
certain places, and occasionally directing 
his attention to the historical aspect of 
something in the day’s news or happen- 
ings. Also, it is a matter of using his 
school work as a point of departure. 
Recently John began talking about 
Philadelphia and Ben Franklin. He had 
“struck” Philadelphia at school. I had 
been waiting for this, indeed, watch- 
ing for it. So at dinner one evening I 
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announced, “Friday you and mother 
and I are going to Philadelphia.” 

John was delighted. We visited not 
only the historical spots in the Quaker 
City, but the plant of a great publishing 
company where John could see words 
and pictures being multiplied by ma- 
chinery at a furious speed, which in it- 
self is mind-stretching; and the Navy 
Yard where we came upon the Olympia, 
Admiral Dewey’s flagship during the 
Spanish War, now hopelessly antiquated 
as a fighting machine. 

There [ had a fine opportunity for a 
lesson in perspective. Sitting down on 
the wharf with John, I told him that 
when I was exactly his age the ship be- 
fore us was the last word in warships, 
but that it was hopelessly outranged 
now by the West Virginia and the other 
battleships he had seen in the Hudson, 
and that those battleships would be as 
hopelessly outranged in another ten 
years, perhaps not by guns but by men’s 
imaginations; either there would be 
fighting machines of a different type, 
or, more hopefully, a different attitude 
toward war. The point is, I did not 
take John to the Navy Yard to worship 
armored steel vessels; I took him there 
to increase his perspective—backward 
and forward. Mentally he has already 
consigned our most modern 32,600-ton 
West Virginia to the scrap heap and is 
wondering: Why battleships, anyhow? 
More broadly still, already from the 
vantage point of Philadelphia he has 
begun to get a perspective on to-morrow 
from yesterday. 

We have taken John to Boston and to 
Washington on similar errands. I plan 
to take John into the past as often as I 
can, to develop a liking in his mind for 
exploring its fascinating realms, so that 
later on when he has leisure he will al- 
ways know some interesting place to go 
for further acquaintance, and also to 
teach him to relate the past to the 
present and the future. 

The past is static unless it is peopled 
with characters and stories. Happily, 
there is quite a supply of these to draw 


upon. I want John to be on intimate 
terms with the characters of the stories 
of the past, both fiction and real, for 
they will be fine company for him and 
they, too, will give him perspective. 

Having had only a limited education 
myself, and no home direction at all 
when I was young, I missed many of the 
fine old books, and until a year or two 
ago I bemoaned my ignorance of the 
classics. Then, one day it came to me 
that there was something I could do 
about it; I could read these old literary 
treasures with John. This I am doing, 
without interfering with John’s reading 
of modern boys’ books, which of course 
he should read. We spend from fifteen 
to forty-five minutes almost every day 
reading together. One old book after 
another we are exploring in company, 
and John looks forward to this reading 
time—as do [. It is planting the love 
for good litereture in John’s mind while 
it moves him back hundreds of years 
for purposes of perspective; and as for 
me, I am gaining a fresh capacity for the 
enjoyment of leisure myself. All in an 
average of thirty minutes a day, which 
any parent can spare if he will but plan 
a little. 

Thus are we taking care of the per- 
spective of time and also of place to the 
extent that the literature we are follow- 
ing carries us around the world. But I 
want to do better than this by John in 
the matter of geographical perspective. 
I am not anxious for John to do too much 
long-distance traveling until he gets well 
into his teens; for that thrill should be 
saved until one is old enough to ap- 
preciate it, without taking things so 
much as a matter of course as do the 
sophisticated children I see on the trans- 
atlantic liners. But I hope before John 
enters college to have taken him around 
the world. Not all in one trip—per- 
haps in three or four; but I should like 
him to visit all or most of the principal 
countries of the world. 

I feel that to have been around the 
world in the late teens is a greater edu- 


cation than any college could ever offer; 
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certainly it would be a marvelous foun- 
dation for a college course, for every- 
thing a boy studied would mean so much 
more to him in the light of a first-hand 
knowledge of the world. I believe it 
was James O'Donnell Bennett who said, 
“Travel, if men use it shrewdly, is a 
book in action.” I want John to know 
how to “use it shrewdly.” 

I shall not try to force education on 
John on these trips that I hope to make 
with him. I shall merely expose him 
to the world and let him drink it in. I 
am not strong for rushing about sight- 
seeing. I have two travel rules: First, 
I try to get the point of view of the coun- 
try I happen to be in, and while I am 
there to live as nearly as is feasible like 
its people. Second, I let the country 
“come to me,” rather than rush 
around with a guide-book and a watch 
and the worried look of a tourist fear- 
ing the Louvre will close for the day 
before he gets there. 

This philosophy of travel I hope to in- 
still into John. I want him to travel 
with his head, not his feet; to observe 
and feel and understand. Then I know 
he will be getting true perspective. 

Before leaving the subject of travel, I 
should like to observe that I am amazed 
at the extent to which American parents 
rob their children of educational oppor- 
tunities at every step when they travel 
with them. They plunge ahead, doing 
and thinking for their children, instead 
of standing back and watching for ways 
to steer them against the world in a way 
that will educate them for life. 

I try never to think for John if it can 
be avoided. For instance, when John 
and his mother and I travel, we rely on 
him to take care of most of the mechan- 
ics of the trip. He buys tickets, takes 
care of the hotel-room key, tips porters, 
watches for cars and trains, and the like. 
I have always regarded travel as one of 
the greatest of all schools, for in travel- 
ing one meets new problems and must 
make adjustments at every turn. The 
sooner a boy becomes accustomed to 
this, the better for him. 
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Ill 


What am I going to teach my son 
John about religion? 

I think that problem stumps more 
conscientious parents than almost any 
other. I am frank to say, it bothers me 
not a little. But I have finally arrived 
at some definite ideas on the subject, 
which I set down here for what they are 


worth. But before I do, let me say that 
my first conviction is that a parent 
should instruct his child in what he 


believes to be the truth about religion, 
and let the rest of the child's life-contacts 
work any changes that may adapi his 
ultimate religious beliefs to his own 
particular temperament and needs. 

Were I a Catholic, I should certainly 
strive to make my child a good Catholic. 
Were I a follower of the Swedenborgian 
faith, I should teach my son the tenets of 
that faith. Were LaJew, my aim would 
be to bring up my son in the Jewish 
faith. But whatever my own faith, I 
should not try to force upon my child 
parts of that faith which | had become 
convinced were merely folklore or fable. 
I consider that dishonest. Let the 
church or the Sunday-school or the 
parochial school teach what it will, and 
let the child accept what he will from 
them. But at home I believe honest 
convictions should be the test of the 
teaching. 

Not as suggesting what any other 
parent should teach his child, but as 
illustrating what I mean by teaching as 
dictated by one’s honest convictions, and 
meeting the responsibilities of this none 
too religious age, I am perfectly willing 
to outline my own ideas and methods. 

I was raised in a Methodist home on 
Jonah and the Whale—straight. Per- 
sonally I no longer believe in Jonah and 
the Whale. I no longer believe in the 
Virgin Birth. I no longer believe in the 
physical resurrection. I will not mouth 
the Apostles’ Creed at church because I 
cannot do it honestly. I am not very 
sure what I believe about God. 

But—I think there must be a God, and 
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I think the man or woman who is not 
seeking God and living with a sense of 
reverence and a reaching up to a Higher 
Being for guidance and spiritual com- 
panionship and stimulus is going to fall 
short of the richness of life that might be 
his. 

And so I want John to see God, not 
through ancient forms or Old World 
fables, but as a living reality of the 
current year. 

John is sent to a Sunday-school where, 
with the best of intentions in the world, 
and to the best light of the modern 
Sunday-school teacher, he is filled with a 
somewhat modernized version of the old 
stuff. I do not think it is doing him any 
harm; but neither do I think it is re- 
lieving his parents of the responsibility 
of his religious education. I am simply 
marking time, watching for some means 
or occasion to come along to teach him 
how to search for God, as the printing 
press is teaching him some of the prin- 
ciples of finance. He does not partic- 
ularly need God yet, so I am not fret- 
ting my spirit. But I am watching for 
signs. 

In a general way this is what I aim to 
teach John about religion when the right 
time comes: that history teaches us that 
men have always needed a God to look 
up to and emulate, to turn to with their 
troubles—and their joys. That the 
peoples of different countries of this 
world have needed different kinds of 
Gods because the physical and climatic 
conditions under which they live, and 
the temperaments with which they are 
born, have made their problems and 
their cravings different; and so they have 
pictured and handed down to their 
children God-ideas that helped them to 
live and that eased some of the pain and 
suffering of their lives. 

In order to make these God-ideas more 
real, most peoples have required a 
symbol in the form of a person. Hence, 
Buddha and Mohammed and Christ. 
When studied with an open mind, the 
lives of all of these characters, and the 
ideals they represented, have much to 


commend them, much that is fine and 
noble and inspiring. But comparing one 
with the other, and against the needs of 
a world prone to troubles and heart 
hungerings, Christ seems to me to stand 
above the rest in the spirit and practi- 
cality of His teachings, and in the fine- 
ness and wholesomeness and helpfulness 
of His life. His religion is worth tying 
to, even if it be true, as many claim, that 
He was not divine, and even if the 
miracles were not as miraculous as the 
Gospels make them out to be. The God 
He preached is a Father-God worthy of 
our love and respect, a wonderful partner 
to have in one’s life. No matter what 
one’s neighbors across the street or on 
the other side of the world think, or 
whom they worship, a God that warms 
the heart and makes one want to give 
one’s best is a pretty safe God to whom 
to tie. 

This is what I aim to teach my son 
John about religion. The opportunity 
will develop as John develops. Mean- 
while, I am not salving my own con- 
science or dodging the responsibility or 
the inevitability of the situation by 
leaving it entirely to the Sunday-school. 


IV 


As for esthetics and the social graces, 
John’s mother is seeing to it that he 
regularly attends a good dancing class. 
He hates it, but no excuses go with his 
mother. She realizes that this is the 
time he can learn most easily and with 
the least embarrassment, and learn he 
must. 

Bridge is another thing we are teaching 
John in homeopathic doses. After play- 
ing some of his games with him of an 
evening, his mother or I sometimes 
suggest that he play a hand or two of 
bridge with us. In that way John is 
already getting some of the simplest 
fundamentals of bridge stored away in 
his youthful head without any special 
effort and without realizing that he is 
learning something that may be very 
useful to him in his contacts ten or 
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fifteen years hence. We want John to be 
well grounded at least in some of the 
simple social requisites before he has 
any consciousness of needing them. 

For two seasons John has been taken 
to the children’s symphony concerts on 
Saturday mornings, where he has been 
exposed to some of the world’s best 
music. Were he so far from New York 
that he could not attend these concerts, 
and yet within the New York radio zone, 
he could still have heard them, for they 
are broadcast. 

John likes museums—in 
doses. We try never to give him 
museum indigestion. If he begins to 
talk about something at school that we 
know would lead to an interesting hour 
in a museum of art or natural history 
we take him and make vital both his 
study and the museum by relating them 
to each other. But we never keep him 
in a museum so long that he comes away 
with a hopeless jumble of impressions; 
we want him to bring away some clear 
picture that will hang in his mind for 
years, representing that visit to the 
museum. 

Nature, John gets at camp in the 
summer, though we augment his summer 
training as much as possible in our own 
yard, and by driving to near-by zoos and 
botanical gardens as often as occasions 
can be made. And occasion can be 
made more easily and more often than 
most parents think, if they will do a 
little planning. 

I am not going in for science with John 
on a theoretical basis. He will get that 
later in his high school and college work. 
But I am giving considerable attention 
to the practical application of scientific 
principles. This is another of my 
educational hobbies. If John asks how 
a thing works I never explain if I can 
help it. I ask him how he thinks it 
works. After four years of this kind of 
training I find that he can nearly always 
think out a pretty intelligent theory. 
Then we talk it over or look into the 
subject in a practical way. 

I often go so far as to tell John to take 


moderate 
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things apart—things like the front-door 
lock, a worn-out radio B battery, an 
electric switch, parts of the vacuum 
cleaner—in answer to his question as to 
how they work or what they are like 
inside. His face always shows a flash of 
pleased surprise at my “Take it apart 
and see” in answer to some question. 
He will hurry upstairs for a screw-driver 
or a pair of pincers or a hammer, little 
realizing that he is going to school to 
study a principle of physics or chemistry, 
or that he is developing logic and reason- 
ing power which he never could get out 
of books. 

I am now beginning to take John to 
factories of all kinds, whenever occasion 
offers. I want him to know how things 
are made—to expose him to the prin- 
ciples of production and the problems of 
mechanics and of management. No 
need to preach or teach: a ten-year-old 
boy’s eyes see for themselves. And a 
ten-year-old mind stores up the things it 
sees. 

Recently a local department store had 
an exhibition of working models showing 
the various mechanical principles, from 
the ancient tread-mill to a complete 
modern automobile engine cut away so 
that its operation might be observed. 
I hurried right in with John to see that. 
He will never forget it. The principles 
are photographed on his sensitive young 
mind, and all the rest of his life, looking 
at things, he will better understand how 
they operate. And I am convinced that 
understanding how things work in this 
world is the truest kind of education, for 
to understand is to have a sense of 
control or mastery, which is one of life’s 
most valuable assets, whether one goes 
in for business or a profession. 


V 

Concerning the more conventional 
phases of John’s education—the school 
part of it, with which nearly every child 
needs some help occasionally—John’s 
mother and I have some very definite 
policies and methods. We do not try to 
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“keep up” with John’s studies. I do 
not know what he is studying from day 
today. But I do watch his report cards 
closely, and his mother keeps in touch 
with his teachers. If we find that he is 
slipping in some subject, it comes in for 
very definite attention. We do not nag 
him if, for instance, his arithmetic is 
“‘off.”’ It is no use to scold a child and 
tell him that he must get better marks 
and must work harder. Generally there 
is some specific cause for the trouble. 
Either there is something he does not 
understand, or something that he fears, 
or something with which he has never 
really come to grips. It is useless to do 
or say anything until you find out just 
what that something is. 

In John’s case, at one time his marks 
in arithmetic began to be consistently 
low. For several days I kept his arith- 
metic papers, and then one evening I 
went over them carefully. I found that 
everything went back to mistakes in 
multiplication. John simply had never 
properly learned the multiplication table. 

For two weeks I had him write the 
complete multiplication table up to 
twelve times twelve twice a day. Then 
every morning I had him dress in the 
bathroom while I shaved, and I would 
call for tables unexpectedly—*‘Give me 
the table of nine—quickly.” “‘ What is 
nine times seven?” ‘How many eights 
in seventy-two?” 

In less than a month John had a solid 
grounding in the good old multiplication 
table that has never left him—and never 
will. His marks came right up. 

Recently he began to slip again in 
arithmetic. It took several days of 
investigation to find out the basic cause, 
and I repeat, until you know the cause all 
effort and urging are vain. It developed 
finally that John had not grasped the 
principle of cubic measure. He was 
floundering. 

The evening I discovered this there 
happened to be a pasteboard box on the 
living-room table in which a radio tube 
had been packed. Taking a lead pencil, 
I drew off inch squares on all four sides 


and the two ends of the box, and we 
counted the cubic inches. John’s face 
suddenly burst into a smile as he caught, 
not merely the answer to the problem, 
but the underlying principle of cubic 
measure. For the first time he saw 
cubic measure as a reality rather than as 
an academic theory. 

What applies to arithmetic applies 
also to geography, grammar, and other 
subjects (with the exception of spelling, 
for which I have so far found no “spe- 
cific’’ except writing and re-writing the 
words): find the basic trouble and clear 
that up, and the subject clears up. And 
it has been my experience that a visual 
demonstration of a principle will gener- 
ally accomplish more in three minutes 
than will three hours of academic ex- 
planation. 


VI 


Finally, we are trying to teach John to 
finish what he starts. The world has 
millions of starters, but only a few 
finishers—only a handful who can be 
depended upon to produce a result. 
And it is only the result that counts, in 
school or in business or professional or 
social life. And so I have little praise 
for effort, and no hearty commendation 
for a good “try.” 

“Did you finish it, John? Did you 
get the right answer? Did you come 
through?” I ask. 

That is the only thing the world re- 
wards, and even though the training 
seems a bit harsh at times, I am de- 
termined that when my son gets out into 
the world he shall not be surprised to 
find that there is a wide gap between the 
home standard and the outside world’s 
rigid standard of results, on which it 
bases its commendation and its compen- 
sation. After all, of what use is educa- 
tion if it is not education for life? And 
of what profit the plastic years of a 
child’s home life if the standards there 
are less stimulating than the standards 
set by the world? They are the stand- 
ards that afford a thrill in the very 
achieving! 
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All this may sound like stiff tutoring 
for a ten-year-old boy. It is_ not. 
John has not the slightest notion that he 
is being educated. He thinks he goes to 
school for that purpose—and takes his 
formal education with a perfectly normal 
boy’s reaction that the whole process of 
depriving him of so much play time is 
“a big gyp.” 

But when he puts on his apron and 
gets smeared with printers’ ink, and 
triumphantly produces a sheet of paper 
that says it is one share of capital stock 
in the John Press; or when he follows 
the fortunes of Francis of Assisi or 
Ulysses or one of Dickens’s heroes with 
me; or when he gets a wrench and takes 
the lawn-mower to pieces and puts it 
together again with Dad’s permission; or 
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when we pick up a pasteboard box and 
draw squares on it and discover that 
they turn into cubic measure; or when he 
finds himself in some great plant trying 
to figure out how a traveling crane can 
travel in two directions and lift inathird, 
all at the same time; or when (later on) 
he finds that God is a source of strength 
in any enterprise or activity of life—he 
will realize that he got some very 
valuable education at home. At pres- 
ent, it is all part of the great adventure 
of being a ten-year-old boy and making 
discoveries. 

That, in a nutshell, is the basis of 
the education of my son John, an av- 
erage American boy for whom I confi- 
dently expect better than an average 
place in life. 


WEBS 


BY CARL SANDBURG 


VERY man spins a web of light circles 
And hangs this web in the sky 
Or finds it hanging, already hung for him, 
Written as a path for him to travel. 
The white spiders know how this geography goes. 
Their feet tell them when to spin, 








How to weave in a criss-cross 

Among elms and maples, among radishes and buttonweeds, 
Among cellar timbers and old shanty doors. . 

Not only the white spiders, also the yellow and blue, 

Also the black and purple spiders 

Listen when their feet tell them to spin one. 

And while every spider spins a web of light circles 

Or finds one already hung for him, 

So does every man born under the sky. 

















THE CRISIS ON BROADWAY 


BY KENNETH MACGOWAN 


T IS possible to be not a little proud 
of the American theater—without 
risking complacency. Thanks to 

the Theatre Guild, Arthur Hopkins, 
Winthrop Ames, Gilbert Miller, and 
their like, Broadway displays each year 
a technical perfection, and has shown in 
the past decade a list of distinguished 
plays which have made New York easily 
the capital of the theatrical world west of 
Germany and Russia. America’s hinter- 
land — left to its own devices — has 
organized an amateur and local theater 
with a promptitude, a thoroughness, and 
a two-thousand-mile sweep unique in 
the history of the stage. That is not all. 
The American theater has accomplished 
this double feat in the face of extraordi- 
nary competition from other forms of 
amusement, and in spite of a mad and tot- 
tering economic system more harmful to 
theatrical art than any outside England. 

This is a particularly good moment 
for studying that system. For the 
system itself is facing a crisis in over- 
production, and the competition which 
it has weathered is about to be increased. 
Broadway met the challenge of the 
vaudeville boom and the automobile 
before the War. It has borne up 
through fifteen years of furious conflict 
with the hordes of the motion picture 
industry. For three or four seasons it 
has held its audiences together despite 
the radio’s gift of solitary pleasures 
almost as free as the air which is its 
stage. And now, in the talking movies, 


it must meet a competition closer to 
its own art than any before, a competi- 
tion fostered by an industry of huge 
organized wealth. 


The economic eccentricities of the 
American theater run far back of the 
twentieth century. Contrast them with 
the well-ordered, stable routine which 
has fostered the Continental playhouse, 
and you may wonder by what miracle 
our theatrical art has got anywhere at 


all. 
II 


The economic development of the 
European theater has been a slow and 
steady growth. The same pattern re- 
peated itself in each country for genera- 
tions. The theater of England and 
France has always been centralized in 
the capitals: London given over to long- 
run theaters, the provinces to touring 
companies; Paris and provincial France 
mitigating the evil with a few state 
and municipal playhouses. The rest of 
Europe has happily depended upon 
local and self-contained repertory thea- 
ters ever since the great monarchs and 
the little ones founded their court 
companies of players. The only change 
of late years has been an epidemic of 
long-run theaters in Berlin since the War, 
but the virus can hardly infect the 
score of lesser cities which do so much 
to shape German theatrical life. The 
stability of the European theater has 
rested, of course, on a stable and well- 
developed social life; it has suffered 
little from moving-picture competition, 
just as Europe has done little to develop 
the moving picture as an industry. 

America, on the other hand, has been 
in a state of social and economic flux all 
through its short life, and the theater has 
changed and developed with the country. 
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The conquering of a continent, the pro- 
liferating of cities, the founding of great 
industrial power and wealth have dic- 
tated a peculiar and rapidly changing 
theater. First came the local acting 
companies imported direct from Europe 
to coastal cities like Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston. Then American 
stock companies, created in these cities 
and in towns farther west. Next “stars” 
who outgrew local companies and trav- 
eled from one to another supported by 
the local players. After that a slow 
decay of the stock companies while the 
traveling stars brought two or more 
players with them. Soon the stars were 
taking complete troupes on tour and 
appearing in their own repertories over 
what was practically a circuit of river 
and railroad cities. As New York grew 
larger and more powerful, Broadway 
stars and even Broadway plays sans 
stars found it profitable to tour the 
country. By the nineties the old stock 
companies were no more as_ serious 
artistic undertakings, and—with the 
advent of the booking syndicate in 
1896—the long-run system of Broadway 
and the touring system of the Road 
became the fixed economic form of the 
American theater. 

This system has endured through a 
quarter of the twentieth century, but it 
has modified itself and waxed and waned. 
The prosperity of Broadway and the 
Road has moved in cycles. The com- 
petition of the movies and increased 
costs of railroad travel began to make 
the Road less profitable about 1910, 
and an attempt to economize in the 
quality of the acting companies rapidly 
promoted bad business in the smaller 
cities. The movies took over more and 
more of the legitimate theaters and 
quite annihilated the popular-priced 
circuits where melodramas like “ Bertha, 
the Sewing Machine Girl” and moth- 
eaten Broadway successes like “The 
Old Homestead” had flourished. Soon 
even cities as large as Cleveland, 
Galveston, and New Orleans were left 
with very little first-rate entertainment. 
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The Middle West, the Far West, and 
such parts of the South as wanted drama 
found that they had to build up their 
own theater if they cared for anything 
better than occasional third-rate tour- 
ing companies. Economic and artistic 
necessity called the amateur “little 
theaters” into being. Hundreds of 
these wabbling but often excellent 
organizations arose after 1911 when 
Thomas H. Dickinson and Zona Gale 
founded the Wisconsin Players at Mad- 
ison; and some two hundred now lead a 
more or less steady and _ artistically 
profitable existence. To-day the Road, 
outside half a dozen cities, is definitely 
“done” as a touring ground for any 
attraction except some of the old-line 
stars; while commercial stock companies, 
noting the success of the little theaters, 
are cropping up again to the tune of a 
couple of hundred, some of them in 
circuits. America’s hearty appetite for 
spoken drama, in the face of the movies, 
the cheap automobile, and the radio, is 
amply evidenced in even the most out- 
of-the-way places where chautauqua and 
lyceum circuits sport traveling stock 
companies, and a hundred and fifty tent 
shows carry their own stages into empty 
lots. 

While the Road has waned, Broadway 
has waxed—no matter how fierce the 
competition of movie palaces. The 
professional periodical The Billboard has 
estimated that the number of legitimate 
theaters in the country open and doing 
business with some degree of regularity 
fell from 1520 in 1910 to 634 in 1925. 
New York City shows the opposite 
tendency. In 1900 there were 16 first- 
class playhouses, in 1910 there were 30, 
and in 1925 there were 61. 

There is something Aladdinlike in the 
springing up of theaters along Broadway 
during the first quarter of the twentieth 
century. From 1800 to 1825 less than a 
dozen new playhouses were built in New 
York in spite of the fact that this was a 
period when the American theater was 
getting its first growth. Between 1843 
and the Civil War six new playhouses 
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were opened; during the War one house 
was built; and between 1865 and 1875, 
four more were added. From 1900 to 
1925 no less than 55 houses were built 
for plays and musical comedies, while 
many, many more—most of them gi- 
gantic—were opened to lure playgoers 
into the movies. 

The same picture of the decline of the 
Road and the burgeoning of Broadway 
appears when we study the plays on tour 
and the plays produced in New York. 
Alfred L. Bernheim, preparing a survey 
of the theatrical business for the Actors 
Equity Association—a survey soon to be 
published in book form—has drawn a 
table of touring companies from the 
lists printed in the now defunct weekly, 
The Dramatic Mirror; and I parallel it 
with a list of the number of new plays 
and musical shows produced on Broad- 
way. 


{rverage No. of Average No. of 
Plays on Tour New Plays in 
Each Year New York Each Year* 
1900-1904 308 7 
1905-1909 2908 102 
1910-1914. .... 198 130 
1915-1919... p . 2 124 
1920-1924. . OF 166 
1925-1927 68 208 
* Approximately accurate figures including both mu- 
sical and dramatic entertainments but no revivals 


If these statistics told the whole story, 
the economics of the American theater 
would be simple enough. But, just as 
stars, stock companies, and tent shows 
have emerged again on the Road, Broad- 
way has had itscycles. Prosperity smiled 
till 1914. Then came a time of mediocre 
business and a decided increase in costs 
of production. With 1918 a war-boom 
arrived. The town and its visitors were 
amusement-mad. The price of seats 
went up from two dollars to three dollars 
and a half for the more popular plays 
and to five dollars for one or two big 
musical hits—this without figuring what 
the ticket speculators charged. 

On the surface, this increase in box 


office prices is merely a part of the 


general price inflation, a reflection of 
the sixty-cent dollar. Beef, bread, and 
broadcloth show as marked advances, 
Books have gone even higher; novels 
that used to be published at $1.35 are 
now $2, and biographies that would 
once have been issued at $2 now list at 
$3.50 and even $5. But there is a trick 
in the theater-ticket price scale, or, 
rather, two tricks. First, there are more 
seats priced at the top of the scale than 
there used to be, and cheap seats have 
really vanished with the passing of the 
second balcony. Theaters that used to 
be able to squeeze in no more than $10,- 
000 a week at a two-dollar top and a 
fifty-cent bottom now bring in $20,000 a 
week if the mythical S. R. O. sign is out. 
Revues now take in thirty, forty, and 
even fifty thousand. Second, the ticket 
speculators have added another large 
advance. It is an advance far larger 
than they ever won in the days when the 
late James Metcalf plastered his dra- 
matic department in Life week after 
week with the catch-line, “A spec- 
ulator on the sidewalk means a crooked 
manager inside.” 

If you count even a third of these 
gigantic weekly incomes as profits for 
the producer—we can ignore the theater- 
owner for the moment—you can see a 
gambling machine in operation that 
makes Monte Carlo seem trivial. To 
win prizes like these the producer is 
ready to bid furiously for any service of 
actor, stage director, or scenic studio 
that seems likely to aid in bringing 
success. 

Cost of production soared under war- 
time prosperity and continues to soar. 
Where plays had once been mounted 
for $2000 or $3000, and closed with a 
loss of $5000 to $10,000, they soon were 
costing $10,000 to $20,000 to open, and 
anywhere from $15,000 to $50,000 to 
close. I doubt if more than a thousand 
dollars went into the original production 
of “Shenandoah” on which Charles Froh- 
man’s fortune was founded. Even at 
the tiny Provincetown Playhouse when 


Eugene O’Neill, Robert Edmond Jones, 
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and I were enlisting all manner of aid at 
far below the market rate, we were 
paying out $1500 to see the curtain rise 
on “S. S. Gleneairn.” At the some- 
what larger Greenwich Village Theatre 
“Qutside Looking In” cost us a little 
over $7000 to produce, and “Desire 
Under the Elms,” $6000. Before he has 
passed the dress rehearsal the average 
Broadway producer expects to put 
$10,000 into a play with only two or 
three modern settings. Then he gives 
it its first performance somewhere out 
of town, and, if the script or the 
performance needs fixing, he must pay 
the railroad fares and the losses each 
week—there are almost always losses 
on new plays—until he feels his property 
isready for Broadway. ‘Excess Bag- 
gage,”’ which cost Lester Bryant $17,000 
to open on the Road, came into New 
York last season with a “nut” or initial 
investment of $17,000 more as the result 


of bad weeks in various cities. When 
we consider elaborate productions 
or costume plays like “Lulu Belle,” 


“The Road to Rome,” or “The Dove,” 
we are up where the initial outlay is 
twenty-five thousand to fifty thousand 
dollars. And beyond that lie spectacles 
and musical productions. 


IV 


Until two years ago the risks of pro- 
duction were still heavier because of the 
demands of the theater-owner. Not 
content with yearly profits of twenty per 
cent on a very solid investment in New 
York real estate and fairly permanent 
brick, he found that furious competition 
for the use of his stage allowed him to 
demand guarantees of profits. Ordina- 
rily the producer of a play agrees to give 
the owner of a theater half of the first 
#5000 taken in at the box office each 
week, and forty per cent of the rest, and 
for this he gets not only the theater but 
its permanent staff, a certain number of 
stage hands, and a certain amount of 
money towards the advertising. During 
the War and until about two years ago, 
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theaters were in such demand, and the 
profits from even reasonably good plays 
so great that the theater-manager was 
able to make the producer guarantee 
that the theater’s share of the weekly 
gross income should not fall below an 
arbitrary figure, such as four or five 
thousand a week. At this figure the 
theater could cover the fixed charges and 
running expenses, and even 
profit. It was a policy of “heads I win, 
tails you lose.” When I produced “God 
Loves Us” for the Actors Theatre, our 
contract wita Maxine Elliott’s Theatre 
had a clause guaranteeing the house 
$4500 a week; and the fact that the play 
never drew even the forty-five hundred 
into the box office meant a loss of $14,- 
000 to add to an investment of $17,000. 

Perhaps an itemization of the cost of 
production to-day, even under the 
strictest economy, and a comparison of 
what these items once came to will best 
show the upward trend. Let me take 
such a play as “The Saint” by Stark 


show a 


Young. The scenery cost $2349 for 
two settings that would have come to no 
more than $1000 before the War. 


Properties—almost all of which would 
once have been taken from storage or 
borrowed—cost $293. Lights—an un- 
known item in the days when the stock 
equipment of foots and border lights 
in every theater would do for every play 
—came to $487, a figure half as large 
as most producers would have spent. 
Costumes—another item that would 
have meant only a_ negligible rental 
before the War—entailed an expense of 


$1584. For an attraction like this there 
are additional expenses of $1000 to 
$1500 for cartage and preliminary 


advertising, publicity, and photographs, 
easily double the amount that used to 
be spent. If the author had not him- 
self directed this production, a fee of 
$2000 would have had to be charged in, 
besides one per cent of the gross intake 
each week as director’s royalty; this 
might have been covered by $600 in 
earlier days. Under the union scale, 
the scene designer—if Robert Edmond 
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Jones had not been a salaried member of 
the staff—would have received $750 for 
his sketches and supervision, and per- 
haps as much again for his costume 
drawings. Here we have a total of 
close to $10,000 as the cost of pro- 
ducing “The Saint” to-day, against 
perhaps $2500 fifteen or twenty years 
ago. 
Vv 

Unless the cost of typewriting is going 
up, the playwright gambles least of all. 
Yet consider what it costs the men who 
write plays if we merely figure what they 
spend to get their scripts in presentable 
shape, quite apart from what they invest 
in time and energy. John W. Rumsey, 
president of the largest of half a dozen 
major play agencies, receives 3000 new 
scripts a year, and handles and sells some 
forty. Managers receive from 1000 to 
3000, and accept five to ten. Probably 
12,000 unacceptable plays are written 
each year against 250 produced. At a 
typing cost of $30 per script, the play- 
wrights gamble a third of a million on 
stenography alone. 

Next comes the actor’s gamble. It is 
large in itself, and it seems to be growing 
steadily larger. At the bottom of the 
trouble is the fact that the American 
manager employs his actors on a very un- 
sound and unsatisfactory and extrava- 
gant basis, which in itself makes for high 
salaries. Very few American actors— 
only a handful of stars—enjoy season 
contracts. They cannot, like most Con- 
tinental players, look forward to a year 
or more of steady work in one theater at 
a fixed salary. Practically all of them 
outside the stock companies depend for 
their livelihoods on the success of the 
individual plays they appear in. They 
rehearse for four weeks without pay. 
They are guaranteed—through the ef- 
forts of their strong and excellent union, 
the Actors’ Equity Association—two 
weeks’ employment. At the end of that 
time, they may be looking for another 
opportunity to rehearse. Some find two 
or three engagements of two or three 


weeks each per season. Some rehearse 
half a dozen parts and get twenty to 
thirty weeks of work. A few land in 
successes and draw their salaries for the 
bulk of the year, as they endlessly whirl 
the squirrel-cage wheel of the same 
monotonous lines night after night. 
With such a gamble to face, the actor 
must ask a working salary which will be 
a kind of insurance policy against un- 
employment. Instead of getting fifty 
dollars a week for a season of forty 
weeks, even the most ordinary actor 
must ask for a hundred. If he strikes a 
success, he must save half his salary 
against the next year’s luck. 

This system has been in force since the 
time when the old stock companies, with 
Daly’s and Wallack’s at their head, went 
out of business. Even in the days of 
Charles Frohman the salaries of actors 
had to be high if the actors were to live 
and eat between engagements, and 
salaries have increased since then as 
rapidly as production costs. About 
fifteen years ago a prominent manager 
wrote an article, which he published 
anonymously, explaining how plays were 
cast and what the salaries of actors 
amounted to. At that time he was able 
to allow an average of one hundred dol- 
lars a week per role—$1000 for a play 
with ten people, $600 for a play with six, 
$1200 for a play with twelve. For the 
leading part, if he had to have an actor 
as good as John Barrymore, he would be 
compelled to pay, say, $500 a week, and 
two or three more would run over the 
average. But he could hire many of his 
cast at about $100 a week, and he could 
fill the smaller parts at decidedly less. 
Nowadays these figures have got to be 
multiplied by two. Young men and 
women who have been “featured” in 
some play—but not starred—ask and get 
$500 a week. Rather ordinary character 
actors cost $200. And so on down the 
line, with the top of the boom not yet in 
sight. The salaries of the better actors 
are steadily increasing as more and more 
plays are put on to try to fill empty 
theaters. And now the advent of the 
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THE CRISIS 


talking movies will add more competition 
still for the services of players who, un- 
like the Hollywood variety, have been 
learning to use their voices. 

Even if salaries had not doubled in the 
past fifteen years, it would be obvious 
enough that the casual-employment sys- 
tem on which actors are engaged pro- 
motes reckless gambling on the produc- 
er’s part. He is not running a more or 
less stable business, operating week in 
and week out with a permanent staff of 
actors engaged as soundly and economi- 
cally as possible. The producer is 
merely placing a sudden bet on a particu- 
lar play—perhaps only one play or two 
plays a season, perhaps more. He 
doesn’t want to take the responsibility 
of keeping a certain group of employees 
at work. He wants to have them off his 
hands if his bet goes wrong. And of 
course he has to pay for that privilege. 
He has to gamble heavily on success, and 
take the consequences of failure. 

Now, with costs of production mount- 
ing and the salaries of actors inflated by 
this gambling system, what are the 
chances of success? They may be 
judged from the following table of the 
various kinds of entertainments pro- 
duced during the season of 1927-1928 
and the number that succeeded. The 
basis of estimating the successes lets in 
some plays which have done little more 
than pay for themselves. 


No. Pro- No. of Per cent of 

duced Successes Successes 
eee .156 35 23% 
Musical Comedies. 32 20 63% 
I ctu 14 7 50% 
ROW ........... B 5 31% 
BOOM. 66056055 218* 67 31% 


* This table omits a few productions, some of them 
from abroad, which cannot be easily classified. These 
would not raise the percentages of successes. 


The gamble that the theater-owner 
now indulges in—since the days of 
guaranteed receipts and profits have 
passed—is almost as great. Seventeen 
Broadway theaters of about 1000 seats 
each, which are mainly engaged in show- 
ing plays, are assessed at a valuation of 
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$10,362,000. The average is over $600,- 
000. A typical 1000-seat theater costs 
its lessee about $80,000 in rent, taxes, 
and insurance, or $2000 a week on a 
forty-week average. To this he must 
add about $1500 a week for operating ex- 
penses. To break even, after sharing 
with the play, he must count $7000 in 
the box office each week. 


VI 

What can we expect in the way of 
good mob entertainment from such a 
gambling machine? Not very much if 
we do not add some kind of mitigation. 
The fact that the New York theater 
has made such an excellent artistic 
record for itself since the War is almost 
wholly due to the fact that good plays 
of somewhat limited appeal have had a 
form of endowment. 

Half of the really worthwhile plays 
each year are produced by the unusual 
acumen and personal resources of men 
like Arthur Hopkins and Winthrop 
Ames, and these plays have that re- 
markable and enduring theatric appeal 
which can go but seldom with literary 
merit. The other half—usually lacking 
this big mob appeal—are produced, or 
in past seasons have been produced, by 
organizations like the Theatre Guild, 
the Neighborhood Playhouse, the Actors 
Theatre, the Provincetown Players, the 
Civic Repertory Theatre, or the Green- 
wich Village Theatre. Every one of 
those theaters enjoys or did enjoy some 
form of financial endowment. I know, 
because I have helped to raise more than 
$100,000 for this purpose. All but the 
Theatre Guild have had direct financial 
endowment from men and women of 
wealth like Otto H. Kahn, Ralph 
Jonas, the former Mrs. Willard Straight, 
the Misses Lewisohn, William Hamlin 
Childs, John H. Love, and Henry D. 
Walbridge, who have met deficits incurred 
by failures. The total of this subven- 
tion has not run less than $170,000 a 
year during a good part of the past ten 
years. Every one of these theaters has 
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had even a larger endowment from the 
acting profession. For these manage- 
ments the actors have worked at some- 
thing close to half salaries in most of 
the plays. The saving to each theater 
has ranged from $500 to $1500 a week. 
The total was close to $200,000 a year 
when five of these organizations were 
working. 

The Theatre Guild has had less of 
this sort of endowment during the last 
two years when fortune has smiled most 
warmly upon it. Since the actors have 
worked on a guarantee and a percentage, 
they have reaped good salaries with the 
Guild’s suecess. But here again a form 
of endowment—a very legitimate and, 
I might say, Continental form of endow- 
ment—has come in. This is the huge 
organized audience of  subscribers— 
20,000 to 25,000 strong—which has 
made it all but impossible for the Guild 
to lose money. In assembling that 
audience—which was done by shrewd 
choice of plays, the aid of actors working 
at low salaries, and excellent executive 
and promotion work—the Guild has 
done a tremendous amount to correct 
the faulty economics of our American 
theater and to show us a way to success 
with good plays. It has done more, of 
course, in seizing the opportunity of its 
growing success to launch a permanent 
company of actors, and to present them 
in something like an alternating reper- 
tory of plays. It is only through such a 
company that the art of the actor and 
the art of the stage director can grow. 
It is only through repertory that such 
a group of actors can be given con- 
sistent exercise on good plays. And 
it is only through a permanent company 
and a repertory—coupled with a per- 
manent audience—that the art of the 
American theater can be developed 
past the limits of the long-run ballyhoo. 
For you must mark that what the 
Theatre Guild has not done directly to 


improve the American theater by its 
own productions, it has notably sec- 
onded by its example and its competition. 


VII 

The notable success of the Theatre 
Guild leaves less room for regret than 
one might otherwise feel over the decay 
or the collapse of all but one of the other 
subsidized theaters. Yet, optimistic as 
the wise playgoer may be over the 
present state of things, he must recognize 
the danger that lurks in the economic 
inflation of Broadway. There are limits 
to even such a mob art as the theater. 
Its essence must be an appeal to many 
thousands; but, if economic conditions 
force it or tempt it to appeal to millions 
as the price of existence, then its art will 
suffer; it will drift closer and closer to 
the coliseum and the bull ring. I don’t 
believe that the theatrical effectiveness— 
let alone the truth or beauty—of our 
stage can be heightened by stepping up 
the costs of production and bidding for a 
larger and more extravagant audience. 
Even as matters stand, there is something 
a little ominous in the thought that a 
play costs five to ten times as much as a 
book to manufacture and sell, and that 
a play must appeal to a quarter of a 
million people in a season while a book 
can live on 2500 purchasers spread over 
a couple of years. If we cared anything 
for literature we would feel disquieted 
over a publishing business that had to 
make Harold Bell Wright its staple, to 
pray for an occasional Bridge of San 
Luis Rey, and to turn a cold shoulder to 
Zona Gale and Lord Dunsany. If we 
push the costliness of our theater too 
high, we must arrive at a situation that 
dooms plays like “Mr. Pim Passes 
By” and “The Great God Brown” 
and leaves only a ‘What Price 
Glory” now and then to challenge 
*“*Abie’s Irish Rose.” 
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THE VOICE OF THE SLUGGARD 


BY ROBERT PALFREY UTTER 


T COULD never have been the 
| moralist who sent the sluggard to 

the ant, or if it were, he did it with 
his usual lack of perspicacity. I cannot 
imagine an experience better calculated 
to confirm the sluggard in a career of 
studied indolence of body and agility 
of brain than to watch the mindless 
energy of an ant for an hour. 

I speak from the fullness of experience. 
The hour was that of the noon siesta. 
I was lying in the sun on the top of a 
tablelike bowlder in the midst of the 
torrential flow of Alkali Creek (than 
which no water of my experience could 
more completely belie its name). On 
the rock with me was an ant the size 
of a grain of rice, with the energy of a 
locomotive. She was acting as motor 
to the carcass of a bee. My first specu- 
lation was to wonder how the two had 
come on the desert island where I met 
them. Next I began to wonder to what 
extent the ant could increase her speed 
by eating the bee, thereby gaining energy 
and lightening her burden, and whether, 
if so increased, the speed would defeat 
its own end by increasing the rate of 
attrition of the carcass on the rough 
surface of the rock, and if so—but where 
was the ant going, anyway? She had 
come to the edge of the table rock, and 
was starting down toward the racing 
water. She went down a foot or so, 


then with an infinity of labor came up 


again and fetched another long tack 
across the flat top. After ten minutes 
or ten weeks (I really do not remember 
which) of prodigious effort, she reached 
another edge of the rock, went down 
eighteen inches toward the torrent, and 
spent a month or two reascending. I 
cannot say whether it was three weeks 
or seven years I spent watching the 
creature, but by the end of the hour my 
pipe was out and the ant was still going 
strong. I strolled down the trail, won- 
dering what the ant would say to me if she 
found me dragging the carcass of a horse 
up and down the vertical face of Half 
Dome or E] Capitan, and never taking a 
bite out of it—out of the horse, I mean. 

If before I met the ant I fancied my- 
self as a sluggard, since the encounter 
my self-esteem amounts to a disease. 
I have gone to the ant, I have considered 
her ways, and I am wise—I mean, I 
am wise to her ways; and I give you my 
word, I shall never work again. If I 
do, I shall lose my self-esteem, for since 
attending that performance, hard work 
to me spells lack of intelligence; I 
simply cannot see one without thinking 
of the other. In vain do I read the 
encyclopedia and learn from the biologist 
that ants are highly intelligent. Per- 
haps they are; with their obvious lack 
of vision, physical or other, it is clever 
of them to get along so well as they do. 
But that is nothing to the purpose. 
The real question is, when the sluggard 
goes to the ant, what does he see? My 
answer is to tell you what I saw: bound- 
less energy, infinite work, with no result 
whatsoever, not so much as an ant’s 
bite out of a dead bee. Work—work 
almost beyond the grasp of the human 
imagination to measure, for an infinity 


of time, at the end of which all is as 
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it was at the beginning. Can you 
imagine a greater inspiration to the 
sluggard to keep on slugging? If the 
moralist wished to put an end to it what 
a fool he was to send the sluggard to 
the ant! To see anything work so 
hard and use so little imagination in- 
spires me to put forth as much imagina- 
tion as the ant shows energy. If I 
could do it I should have the world at 
my feet without lifting a finger. 

Of course, no one but a sluggard 
could understand an ant. Perhaps, 
then, the moralist of the Book of Prov- 
erbs is calling on the sluggard for in- 
formation unobtainable from the biolo- 
gist. Probably both are themselves 
ants—my observation tells me that most 
people are ants—so, obviously, they 
would never understand “the ant.” 
Children never understand “the child.” 
Being ants themselves, they would “‘ap- 
preciate”’ the ant, a complete bar to 
understanding, for they would take her 
quite seriously, just like mathematics, or 
stewed prunes; and there aren’t many 
things you can take so seriously as 
that without indigestion. This is con- 
spicuously true of scholarship and ants. 
If I, for example, were to take ants 
seriously, I should be proving in a 
folio, with notes and appendix, that 
the author of the Book of Proverbs 
was an ant and a woman—mark ye the 
feminine pronoun in the line which gives 
me my text, and further evidence in 
Chapter XXXI. She was one of these- 
here-now good housekeepers, smirkingly 
setting an example to her “shiftless” 
neighbors. 

Ants! I see them everywhere from 
Wall Street to Market Street, with 
Main Street all the way between. 
Ants! What are traffic policemen but 
a sluggardly attempt at ant control? 
Quite unsuccessful; in spite of all we can 
do, they come and go, 

Armies and emperors and kings, 

All carrying different kinds of things. 
They would! It is the unintelligent 
nature of the beast. Mergers, options 
and dead bees, conferences and larve— 
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take a dead horse on your back, get a 
proposition on your mind, and gallop up 
and down. Remember that “to travel 
hopefully is better than to arrive,” and 
that to travel desperately is best of all. 

The farther I look into it, the more I 
am inclined to think that the whole 
Book of Proverbs is ant-propaganda, 
put forth by the Rotary Clubs and Ant 
Lions of its day. The ant, it tells us, 
“is little upon the earth, but exceeding 
wise.” Little, I grant you; intelligent 
(within limits) if you will; but wise? 
Not if I know what wisdom is. And 
then, note the complete character of 
her below disguised as the portrait of a 
“good”? woman. Good for what? 
Why, to keep house, to be sure—‘‘she 
keepeth her house with diligence”— 
yes, yes, just as bookkeepers keep 
books, books that are no possible good 
to anyone, kept so that no one could 
possibly get any good out of them. 
“Her children call her blessed”—I, for 
one, should like to hear from them. 
“Her husband praiseth her.” Doubt- 
less—patient man; I have often met 
him at the Club when the dust was flying 
at home. Then turn the page to the 
Book of Ecclesiastes, and he asks (of 
course it was the husband of the ant who 
wrote it), “What profit hath a man of all 
his labor which he taketh under the sun?” 
Clever of him, I say, to get his counter- 
blast to the ant-propaganda bound 
right next to it in the same volume! 
Now I know what you’re going to say: 
look at the conclusion he reaches—all 
vanity, yes, and no anodyne for it but 
work. “‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do—” Very well, but you needn’t 
have any vain illusions about it; and 
there is no prejudice against using in- 
telligence and imagination. 

Perhaps, after all, my main com- 
plaint of ants is that their manners lack 
repose. It is egregiously ill-bred of 
them to work so hard. If there were 
any sensitive ants, it might make them 
uncomfortable to see it. As I have per- 


haps hinted, the sight is a great comfort 
to sluggards. 


I think, too, I have 
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heard them speak disparagingly of other 
forms of wild life, both fauna and flora. 
I never heard an ant speak a good word 
for a lobster, a lemon, or a clam. I 
have never sat with a lobster at his own 
hearth, but as I have met him at table 
(under what might be to him trying 
circumstances) I have nothing but com- 
mendation for him. The lemon sets a 
good example to any ant by turning his 
sunny cheek to the world and keeping 
his acidity to himself; if you force it 
out of him you can’t blame him, can 
you? As for the clam, he is the slug- 
gard’s beau ideal. He doesn’t rush in- 
sanely about if he gets a sea-anemone on 
his back. He is a byword for his sunny 
disposition. It’s none of your Pollyanna 
stuff, either. When things come his way, 
he ison the broad grin. When fortune is 
against him he shuts his lips—pry them 
open if you can. Go to the clam, thou 
ant; observe his ways, and get wise. 





THE FALL OF THE HOUSE 
WEDDING USHER 


BY FAIRFAX DOWNEY 


HE ambulance clanged up, and 

the policeman helped in a hand- 

some but haggard chap in a cut- 
away, top hat, gray gloves, and spats. 

“T picked up this cuckoo in the park,” 

growled the representative of the law to 


see 


the ambulance surgeon. Friend or 
relative of the bride or groom?’ he sez to 
me, offerin’ me his arrum and tryin’ to 
lead me to a bench. It’s crazy intirely 
he is.” 

As the ambulance sped away the pa- 
tient began to protest piteously. “I’m 
really very sorry,” he moaned, “but the 
pews off the center aisle are all full.” 

“There, there,” the surgeon calmed 
him. “I know. That’ll be all right. 
Just try not to talk.” 
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“Ah, but I must talk!” cried the poor, 
pale young man. 

Humored by the surgeon, he swiftly 
told this story, as the ambulance dodged 
through the traffic on its way to the 
hospital. 


“In me,” he declared, “‘ you see one of 
the most accomplished wedding ushers 
in the profession, for profession it is. 
House weddings are my _ specialty. 
Church weddings, where one revels in 
space and seats, are to me, if I may use 
the expression, so much pie. Need I 
say that my friends recognized my 
talents, and I was in constant demand? 
As proof I can produce seven dozen 
silver pencils, one gross of near-gold cuff 
links, fifteen canes, and a whole haber- 
dashery of wing collars, cravats, spats, 
and gloves. I have kissed what I esti- 
mate to be five miles of bridesmaids and 
I have found my way through a Scotch 
mist in which lesser men have been lost 
for days. 

““As I said, house weddings are my 
specialty. To fit myself for my career, 
I made an intensive study of the technic 
of sardine-packing and observed the 
efficient methods of subway guards. 
This preparation, sweetened by polite- 
ness and diplomacy, has endeared me to 
many who have chosen to be married in 
the old homestead or the new apartment, 
with only a legion or so of friends of the 
families invited. 

“One of the chief dangers at a house 
wedding is, as you know, that a large 
lady who has some hold on one of the 
families involved will insist on singing. 
There has seemed to be no way of pre- 
venting her rendering ‘Oh, Promise Me’ 
or something. Appealed to by desper- 
ate bridegrooms on whom the affair was 
already a severe strain, I, and I alone, 
found a way to silence the lady singer. 
My stratagem was simple but perfect. 
I would lead the lady to a preliminary 
showing of the wedding supper and there 
stuff her so full of chicken salad, ice 
cream, and cakes that she was unable 
to utter a note for hours. 
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“It was an ultra modern wedding 
which just has proved my downfall and 
destruction. 

“IT should have been warned by the 
signs. I recal now as ominous the 
bridegroom’s relation to me of his court- 
ship. A whirlwind affair, it was—love 
at first sight. He knew little of the 
girl’s family and had never met her 
father. Nothing daunted, he proposed. 
I remember his telling me what a sweet 
old-fashioned girl she was, for she told 
him he would have to ask her father. 

“Expecting to find that gentleman in 
the library, he was informed by the girl 
that he was divorced and lived five 
floors up in the same apartment, but 
was out of town at the time. The 
bridegroom wired him, ‘May I marry 
your daughter?’ and received a wire in 
reply asking, ‘Daughter by which mar- 
riage?’ He specified and the consent 
was given. 

“The family complications came to a 
crisis at the wedding itself, a fashionable 
affair at which I occupied the post of 
chief usher, as was my right. 

“All went merrily as the proverbial 
marriage bell at first. On the right I 
seated the relatives and friends of the 
bridegroom’s father, but I craftily 
placed across the aisle, with the relatives 
of the bride’s: mother, the kith and kin 
of the bridegroom’s divorced mother. 
With equal tact, I put the contingent 
with the bride’s divorced father on the 
bridegroom's side of the hall. I seated 
the separated older sister of the bride 
successfully. I was tried but did not 
fail when the estranged cousins of the 
bridegroom appeared. And then, five 
seconds before the Wedding March, with 
every seat in the house full, a magnifi- 
cent and imperious lady stepped up to 
me. Her words caused my hard-built 
reputation to crash about my head like 
a pack of wedding cards!” 

The unhappy creature in the ambu- 
lance tore at his neat'y brushed hair. 
The surgeon was forced to quiet him 
with a hypodermic and put him in a 
strait-jacket. Still he insisted on talk- 


ing with the persistence of an Ancient 
Mariner. 

“Tell me what the lady said,” the 
surgeon soothed him. 

“She demanded to be ushered to a 
very good seat,” the patient babbled. 

“* 7,” she announced, ‘am Mrs. Ferdi- 
nand Wedmore, who was the second 
wife of the bride’s grandfather and the 
third wife of the bridegroom’s uncle. 
My divorce from the bridegroom's best 
min’s father is pending and I am en- 
gayed to the father-in-law of the bride!’ ”’ 

The unhappy head usher sank back 
on the stretcher. “I don’t know what 
happened after that,” he groaned. 

As the ambulance stopped and they 
unloaded him and carried him down the 
aisle of the hospital ward, he whispered 
in wild yet touching tones: 

“TI am neither a friend nor a relative of 
the bride or bridegroom. A cot in the 
gallery will do.” 





ON BEING YOUNG 


BY FRANCES TAYLOR PATTERSON 


HE divine right of youth has 

replaced that of kings. To-day 

youth has everything, does every- 
thing, is everything. I know a father 
who is constantly lamenting because 
when he was a child children were 
nothing, and now that he is a parent 
parents are nothing. He has lost out 
on both counts. But, personally, I 
think that this business of being young 
is greatly overestimated. You don’t 
really enjoy being young because you 
don’t know you are young—until you 
are old. Most of this talk about how 
wonderful youth is comes from the very 
aged. 

But the old are wily, too. Although 
they praise youth, they are not going 
to let you have things all your own way. 
They are not going to let you forget that, 
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although youth may have a future, old 
age has a past. And here they have a 
decided advantage, because the past is 
actual and definite, whereas the future 
is still vague. You can’t point out to 
them the glories they are going to miss 
because you don’t yet know yourself 
what those glories are. You tell them 
that the future will be splendid. They 
say, “Maybe it will, and maybe it 
won't. Most likely won't.” Mean- 
time, the past was splendid. Oh, no 
doubt about that at all. Nowadays 
all the fascinating people are dead. 
The world 
has become standardized, mechanized, 
demoralized. You can't distin- 
guish yourself by going to the dogs any 
more. You're at the dogs. Everyone 
is at the dogs. ‘There’s no place to go. 
You can’t go to Hell because Hell has 
been padlocked by the atheists; it’s no 
longer functioning. Swearing isn’t what 
it used to be; lack of religion has robbed 
it of all its point. The strong, vivid 
phrases have all become obsolete. 

No, notbing is what once it was, ac- 
cording to my antique friends. You 
tell one of them, for instance, that you 
are going to hear Jeritza. “Oh, but 
my dear, you should have heard Nor- 
dica.”” Or you say you saw Hampden 
in “Cyrano de Bergerac.” “Oh, but 
you should have seen Coquelin.” You 
say, well, anyway, you saw Bernhardt 
before she died. “Oh, but my dear, 
you should have seen her before she lost 
her leg.”’ 

It’s simply hopeless. They over- 
whelm you with names like Ada Rehan 
and Henry Irving and Ellen Terry. 
They talk about Terrace Garden and 
Daly’s old theater down on Broadway. 
They rave about tandems and _ horse 
cars. You can thank your lucky stars 
that you got in on the ragged edge of 
saloons. 

And it isn’t just New York you’ve 
missed out on. Heavens, no! It’s 
everywhere. Post-war travel, they say, 
is like post-war liquor, bootleg stuff. 
Without flavor, without bouquet. You 


Nothing is what once tt was. 


even 
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might as well stay at home. 
isn’t the same any more. Ladies wear 
clothes in the South Seas. The Pari- 
sians have evacuated Paris. London 
has been taken over by the American 
Express, and Oxford is all Rhodes 
Scholars. ‘Tourists no longer coach 
through the Lake Country or bicycle 
over the moors. They are conveyed 
thitherintrucks. Inthe Basque country 
the shepherds, if any, have given up 
walking on stilts. Hans Brinker goes 
by Ford. The town crier has a loud 
speaker. The only brigands in Sicily 
are those behind the hotel desks. 
There’s no more sparkling Burgundy in 
France. There’s no more Weiss Bier 
und Himbeersaft in Berlin. 

They never let you alone, these people 
who “knew it when.” If you unearth a 
nice little skull and are diverting your- 
self with it, one of them is sure to grab 
it out of your hand and say, “Alas, 
poor Yorick! I knew him well.” You 
didn’t know him well; you didn’t know 
him at all. You can’t have the skull. 

I must confess that I found all this 
very trying, and terribly inconsistent 
with their constant assertion that youth 
is so wonderful. Then one day I woke 
up to the fact that it is their youth which 
is so wonderful, not yours. They have 
no use at all for the flapper’s good times. 
They are thinking about coasting and 
ducking for apples. Of course when I 
realized that, I got the brilliant idea 
that now is the acceptable time to lay 
up ammunition for the day when I am 
old. So I have my line all ready for 
the flappers of 1968: 

“Never ridden in a ferryboat? Oh, 
you poor dear! Those vehicular tunnels 
are so terribly matter of fact and prosaic. 
There’s no poetry in them at all. You 
should have had the tremendous ad- 
venture of going to Weehawken on the 
ferry. You came over from Paris 
yesterday by aeroplane? How dull! 
Now in the old days we used to go on 
big ocean liners that took five whole 
days to cross. They were awfully 
exciting, those long voyages. You 
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played deck games and bet on the ship’s 
run. They even called it gambling. 
You wouldn't know about it, of course. 
They abolished it shortly after they did 
away with drinking and shortly before 
they did away with smoking. We used 
to have such pleasant little vices, in my 
day. 

“But now with this Freudian party 
in power, you can’t tell a vice from a 
virtue. They certainly have made life 
dull now that they have repealed the 
commandments. Who wants to do 
everything, now that you can? Take 
that Compulsory Drinking Act, for 
instance. They'll never be able to en- 
force it. It’s an insult to liberty and 
freedom. You can lead a man to 
liquor, but you can’t make him drink. 
And then this idea of theirs about doing 
away with inhibitions. They have no 
business to take a man’s right to sin 
away from him. It’s unconstitutional. 

** Nothing is what it used to be. Take 
art, for instance. Art has gone to pot. 
There hasn't been a single first-rate 
artist since 1928. I suppose I am old- 


fashioned, but I still like Joyce and 
Picasso and Stravinsky. These modern 
paintings don’t look like anything at all, 
and the music is a lot of cacophony. 
As for the books, I like a book that says 
something, like Ulysses. I simply can’t 
understand what these current books 
are all about. It’s a dull world, my 
dear. I’m afraid you were born a 
little bit too late. Why you even missed 
the Hudson River. Oh, my dear, it’s 
not beautiful now. It used to be, but 
now you can’t see it for bridges. It has 
no individuality. It might as well be 
the Seine.” 

Yes, you see I am all prepared to be 
old and to do my best to take all the 
joy out of being young for youngsters 
yet unborn. I am spending my present 
accumulating a past so that those 
youngsters can’t make me feel sorry 
when I no longer have a future. I am 
all ready with “In my day” and “ Back 
in 1928.” I shall have my revenge on 
people who were always saying, “I 
knew it when.” I shall know every- 
thing whenner. 
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A WORLD THAT IS SAVED 


BY EDWARD S. MARTIN 


OR nearly five months past it has 

been the open season for politics, 

and efforts have been made, quite 
sarnest among the managers on both 
sides, to make it the closed season for 
religious polemics. How successful that 
has been the reader is welcome to esti- 
mate for himself. It is not entirely 
easy to keep the way of life and the way 
of government apart. Sometime when 
we shall happily have attained to a bet- 
ter understanding of everything and a 
philosophy proportionately improved, 
we may look back with amusement to 
sects and their differences. 

It is funny about them. Some orig- 
inated in valiant spiritual leaders, as the 
Methodists in Wesley, the Quakers in 
George Fox, the Mormons in Joe Smith, 
and back of them the Baptists in various 
teachers, the Lutherans in Luther, and 
the assorted Calvinists in Calvin. These 
spiritual leaders usually saw very vividly 
indeed something that was really there. 
They got religion vitally, but when they 
tried to pass on what they had received, 
they seem to have done much what 
mediums do who get messages out of the 
Invisible—they colored them with ideas 
personal to themselves and not really 
included in what was shown to them. 
This they have usually done innocently 
enough, simply from being unable to 
separate themselves from their message, 
and because they believed all the prod- 
ucts of their minds were equally im- 
portant. Nearly all our great sects are 
basically Christian, the Mormons in- 


cluded; and the variations in the Protes- 
tant varieties are due to the personalities 
of the apostolic characters who touched 
them off. 

The Roman Catholic Church, being a 
thousand years older than any of its 
Protestant children, is much more 
crowded with the results of particular 
religious experiences; and to know how it 
came to be what it is would involve a 
protracted excursion back into Church 
history. After enduring persecution, 
dissension, expurgation, and _ secession, 
the Catholic Church of our time has 
come to be considerably a racial institu- 
tion. The Latins, as a rule, have stuck 
to it and among the Celts, the Irish; 
whereas the people of Northern Europe 
have for the most part gone Protestant. 

The nations of Western Europe, hav- 
ing fought like cats and dogs for many 
generations, find it hard to break them- 
selves of the habit. The same as to the 
sects; they have beaten one another up 
so much, used so much molten lead and 
boiling oil, so many racks, thumb-screws, 
and worse to bring about Church unity, 
that they and their descendants, even 
in the United States, still find it hard 
not to bite thumbs at one another in 
any great discussion of the public 
business. But now the public business 
having had the floor for so long, it is the 
season again to discuss religion. How 
about it, is it doing well? 

People who study religion as a curious 
human propensity that has transpired 
in some form since prehistoric times, 
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think our present forms of it have about 
run their course and are heading towards 
dissolution. But people who have 
actually got something valuable out of 
Christianity as it now functions do not 
accept that conclusion. Men look fora 
better understanding and application of 
what we have. 

There are statistics about it. Our 
government does not undertake a census 
of souls saved or even of characters 
visibly improved, but the Department of 
Commerce (lately in charge of Mr. Her- 
bert Hoover) reports that between 1916 
and 1926 the churches of the United 
States gained thirteen million members, 
and that the value of church edifices in 
1926 more than doubled what it was ten 
years earlier. That does not look as 
though religion were going into a serious 
decline. The churches at least seem 
prosperous, but their prosperity is not 
quite the same thing as that of religion. 
A lot of fault is found with some of them 
because of activities which are de- 
nounced as un-Christian and politically 
dangerous. It is of no importance to 
have more churches and more people 
in them unless they are getting sound 
religion that makes them good. 

A great many observers in our present 
world, some very intelligent, others 
fanciful, are waiting for something to 
drop. They feel that society, national 
and international, is in a very chaotic 
state; that too many of the big problems 
left by the War are still unsettled; that 
there is a vast amount of new knowledge 
constantly driving in, affecting old be- 
liefs and standards and the behavior of 
men. The hope of the world is consider- 
ably in new knowledge, but the assimila- 
tion of it is quite apt to be disturbing. 

There is the stock market, resisting all 
forecasts, running bank-full and strong, 
and not a little to the astonishment of 
even the most astute. Bull markets are 
unlike Tennyson’s Brook in that they do 
not go on forever. What will check ours 
is not yet expounded to us, nor when the 
check will happen, but that it will be 
checked is matter of course. 


Some lines of business are good, others 
bad. Banks and motor car companies 
and many other departments of activity 
are prosperous. Coal miners, textile 
operatives and operators, and farmers 
are not happy in their economic condi- 
tion. They might perhaps have been 
helped in some degree by governmental 
interposition, and efforts should and 
doubtless will be made to help them in 
that way; but it is not so much politics 
that is the matter with them as the too 
gradual adjustment to great changes in 
habits of life, the drastic change in 
fashions for women, the increased use of 
machinery, mass production, and too 
slow absorption of over-production stim- 
ulated by the War. The fact that there 
are millions of people in trouble about 
the means of supporting life makes the 
election at this writing uncertain and 
leaves very serious problems to be 
handled by the next administration. 

And that brings one to realize that, 
however the election has gone, all respon- 
sible and thoughtful people of whatever 
party should unite to solve the great 
problems which the country has to meet. 
One great subject that now after election 
calls for prayerful consideration is the 
Foreign Debts. The present adminis- 
tration, so far as it is concerned, has been 
mainly concerned to collect them. It is 
true they have been abated, but it 
seems also true that no final solution of 
the problem that they constitute has 
been reached. Our bankers lend money 
to Europe to pay the interest on what 
Europe owes us. That looks very much 
more like a temporary expedient than it 
does like a solution. Mr. Mellon once 
said that good trade relations with 
Europe were worth to us more than all 
the debts. That expresses the right 
attitude on that subject, but power to 
make that attitude effective has not been 
given to Mr. Mellon or anyone else. A 
sufficient jar in the world of which we 
are a part would dissolve the present 
debt agreements; but it is not a good 
plan to wait for Judgment Day before 
beginning to be good. 
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UR Presidential campaign may be 
likened to a flurry of wind and wave 
that has agitated a ship that is navigat- 
ing on a great current. The sailors, of 
course, have been mainly taken up with 
the details of navigation. There has 
been the question of who should be 
captain on the next trip and arguments 
about what sails to spread and what port 
to try to make; but the biggest question 
of all has not had, and could not have, 
much attention, and that is, where the 
current is carrying us and with how much 
power. In what direction is human life 
proceeding and what progress is it 
making? Are we wiser than we have 
been or are we, especially in these States, 
merely richer? Are we gaining or losing 
in true religion? Are we on the way to 
abolish war, or are there still ahead of us 
periods of severe discipline before we 
reach a solution of that vast and anxious 
problem? 

Mr. Kellogg, with the backing of the 
President, has done what he could to put 
obstacles in the path of future wars, and 
what he has done is generally approved so 
far as its aim goes, though its efficacy, of 
course, is questioned. It is curious that 
while wars between nations are so ear- 
nestly deprecated and so much is done or 
attempted to prevent them, human life 
seems to be held cheaper than it has been 
in many generations. Destruction by 
motor car stalks from noonday till night 
and from night to noonday, the toll of 
life by machinery is very heavy, and 
airplanes do their modest bit. Homi- 
cide and robberies by violence abound in 
this country as never before. All that 
does not seem very pacific. Still, all the 
vasualties of private life are a bagatelle 
compared with the systematic slaughter 
which went on day in and day out for the 
four years beginning with 1914. Our 
country is not really in danger of being 
depopulated by machines. It looks so, 
but the population readily increases if 
there is need. In this country, cer- 
tainly, population will continue to in- 
crease in spite of machines, poisoned 
rum, grade-crossings, gunmen, floods, 
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and the other factors of destruction. 
Disease is far better controlled than it 
was and disease has been a much more 
serious obstacle than violence to con- 
tinuance of life. The great question for 
us is a very old one—how are we going to 
be good enough to keep on living? How 
is our country going to be good enough to 
avoid the destruction that waits on 
demoralization? How shall we learn to 
bear with one another sufficiently to live 
and work together? 

What is it all about, anyway, this 
human life at which we practice for a 
while, coming we know not whence, 
departing with or without notice we 
know not whither? If we had better 
understanding of life should we make a 
better job of living it? No doubt we 
should; precisely that. No doubt the 
thing of all others that the world needs 
most is understanding of life. As we 
gain in that we gain in comprehending 
whither the great current is carrying our 
ship. 

But is understanding of life increasing? 
Certainly it seems to be. What we call 
Science gains knowledge all the time, 
and when the accumulation becomes 
great enough it seems to run on and over 
into religion. Religion that can only 
flourish in the midst of ignorance is no 
better than a transient support, but 
religion that strengthens with the in- 
crease of knowledge has really in it the 
promise of effectual help. As for our 
religion, Heaven knows there are tares 
enough in the wheat, but there is wheat 
enough to sustain soul and body. 

There is a story about Owen Young 
of the General Electric Company (it may 
be true or may not) that, questioned 
about the future profitableness of that 
very going concern, he said it depended 
on the things not discovered yet. This 
was so true and so sensible that it may be 
he did say it. So it is with our world. 
When we are discouraged about it and 
think its inhabitants are too densely 
stupid, too prejudiced, opinionated, re- 
actionary, and selfish ever to make the 
rough-hewn sphere they dwell on really 
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habitable, we can renew our hopes by 
basing them somewhat on things not yet 
discovered. 

Feel as you will about man, he is 
really a remarkable creature. Give him 
elbow room, omit for a while to shoot 
or hang him or put him in jail because 
he thinks, and he will probably solve 
the problems of life. Not only is his 
knowledge increased and his power am- 
plified by that, but there is a great deal 
more to him than has been generally 
suspected. He is still comparatively un- 
developed; full of latent, unsuspected 
powers. 

We can appreciate how far ahead 
of the savage is the civilized man who 
knows his chemistry and his physics 
and can use the great tools that his civi- 
lization has given him, but think of him 
as no more than a beginner. Think of 
the man of even a hundred years from 
now—what will he know; what will he be 
able to do? Will his predecessor of our 
time seem unskilled and ignorant beside 
him? Ina way he may. And then in 
another thousand years, if only the road 
can be kept open, what will men know, 
the knowing ones? 

Man’s powers are in their infancy. 
His knowledge is hardly more than of the 
alphabet. Everything is coming to him 
if only he can learn to be good, but of 
course that’s no small job. So far indeed 
as appears, it is the great job of all Crea- 
tion, or, anyhow, of human life. Teach- 
ers and law-givers of all time have had 
processes guaranteed to accomplish it: 
rules mostly, compulsions, devices to 
constrain the wayward to righteousness. 
They have been palliatives of barbarism 
perhaps, but not real cures. The cure 
must come from the inside. The King- 
dom of God is within us, and it is there 
that we must search for it. The hope of 
making the world happier, freer, and less 
disorderly rests on the increase in the 
proportion of its inhabitants who have 


sufficient understanding of life to know 
good from evil and prefer good. 


LADY raised in the Methodist per- 

suasion and with a record of activ- 
ity in some of its undertakings, being 
asked what she had been doing to save 
the world, replied without a moment’s 
hesitation, ‘“‘Nothing! It 7s saved.” 
That seemed an incomparable answer. 
Here it is December, Christmas coming 
on, vast preparation in the making to 
keep it, great activities in the shops im- 
pending, crowded streets ahead here- 
abouts, candles to be burning in the 
churches, and preachers telling us what 
it is we celebrate. The Methodist lady 
put her Christmas sermon in four words. 
It is true the world is saved, and all that 
is left to do is to get us people who live on 
it to comprehend and accept salvation. 
Christ had understanding of life. To 
those who could understand him he 
showed what mankind must do to be 
saved. By being saved one does not 
necessarily mean merely to escape Hell. 
It means in these times very considerably 
to escape war, quarrels, strikes, national 
and international jealousies, everything 
that works to get people by the ears. 
The late War was awful, but on the 
generations that lived through it it 
made a very deep impression to effect 
that our world could not go on on the 
basis on which its great affairs were con- 
ducted up to and in 1914. It was a 
terrific exhortation to mankind to be 
good, and mankind has not yet forgotten 
that sermon. It turns with great re- 
luctance to the Sermon on the Mount 
and wonders if the way of life is there 
truly taught. Amid the din of pleas- 
ure-seekers and of money-getters that 
consideration goes on. So it did 
after the Napoleonic wars, and doubt- 
less will go on in and out of sea- 
son, until the Methodist lady’s asser- 
tion is realized. 
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ONSIDERING how many _ millions 
of words have been written upon pro- 
hibition, there has been astonishingly 


little temperate analysis of the possible alter- 
natives to the Volstead Act. The militant 
drvs have argued violently against all change; 
the militant wets have argued equally 
violently against the Volstead Act as if al- 
most any change would solve the problem. 
It is refreshing, therefore, to have Elmer 
Davis clear the ground for a rational discus- 
sion of the specific proposals for modification, 
and particularly of the proposal for light 
wines and beers. Mr. Davis writes as a wet 
who nevertheless respects the objectives of 
the moderate drys. A native of Indiana, a 
one-time Rhodes Scholar, and later a re- 
porter for the New York Times, he has 
written several novels, including the recently 
published Giant Killer, and has contributed 
to Harper's “Portrait of a Cleric,” a study 
of Boston, a portrait of Mayor Thompson, 
and other articles and stories. 

Anne W. Armstrong (Mrs. Robert F. 
\rmstrong) is in a strong position from which 
to speak her mind upon the contribution of 
business women to the business world. As 
a former executive of the National City 
Company and the Eastman Kodak Company 
she has had important practical experience in 
that world. She was the first woman ever 
invited to speak before the Tuck School of 
Business at Dartmouth and the Harvard 
Business Sehool. In recent years she has 
been living in Emmett, Tennessee, and 
dividing her time between writing and acting 
as business consultant on special problems. 
HakperR readers will recall her articles on 
“Seven Deadly Sins of Women in Business” 
and “Fear in Business Life.” 

The name of Katharine Fullerton Gerould 
appears so frequently in Harper's that it 
seems almost superfluous to identify her; yet 
the Magazine is attracting each month new 





readers who may be unaware that she is the 
author of Vain Oblations, Lost Valley, and 
other distinguished novels and volumes of 
short stories; and that she is also one of the 
foremost American essayists, and has written 
recently for HARPER'S upon subjects ranging 
from the first Dempsey-Tunney fight to the 
nature of culture and the changing concep- 
tions of the terms “gentleman” and “lady.” 
In the November issue she was represented 
by a discussion of “Our Passion for Law- 
making.” Mrs. Gerould lives in Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

The late Senator Lodge was one of the 
chief American critics of the Versailles 
Treaty; now his grandson, whose name is 
also Henry Cabot Lodge, raises some awk- 
ward questions about another treaty which 
is expected to go before the Senate this 
month. We take no editorial position upon 
matters such as the ratification of the Kellogg 
Treaty, but it seems clear that questions 
such as Mr. Lodge’s must be satisfactorily 
answered if the Treaty is to have American 
Mr. Lodge be- 
came a reporter for the Boston Evening 


opinion solidly behind it. 


Transcript on his graduation from Harvard, 
later joined the Washington staff of the New 
York Herald-Tribune, and now is on an 
expedition to Nicaragua and the Philip- 
pines as a special correspondent for the 
Herald- Tribune. 

Konrad Bercovici, Roumanian by birth, 
came to the United States in 1916 at the age 
of thirty-four. Since then he has become 
one of the best-known short-story writers in 
the country. We published his _ story, 
“There’s Money in Poetry,” in our Septem- 
ber issue. This month he leaves fiction for 
fact in a study of his intimate friend, Charlie 
Chaplin, in action. 

Doctor Wingate M. Johnson, general 
practitioner of Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina, requires little identification beyond 
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what he gives us in his article championing 
the family doctor. 

Our second story of the month comes from 
Susan Ertz, the English novelist, whose 
books (Madame Claire, Nina, After Noon, 
etc.) have won a deserved popularity in this 
country as well as in her own. 

Ten years after the Armistice, Edgar Ansel 
Mourer, chief of the Chicago Daily News 
Bureau in Berlin, makes clear to us the 
present position of Germany and how she 
has reached it. Mr. Mowrer contributed 
another article called “Germany Comes 
Back” a little over a year ago. His brother, 
Paul Scott Mowrer, is also well known as a 
foreign correspondent. 

This, we are told, is a time of extraordinary 
prosperity for the United States. But is it 
a time of prosperity for the average middle- 
class family, for the professional man’s 
family? James Truslow Adams thinks that 
we have lost as well as gained, and many a 
pocketbook will probably agree with him. 
Mr. Adams wrote the leading article of our 
November issue, “The Mucker Pose”; his 
Founding of New England and Revolutionary 
New England, 1671-1776, have given him 
a place among the leading American his- 
torians. 

We have had two other stories by Ellen 
Du Poise, written under the name of Ellen 
Du Pois Taylor (as was her novel, One 
Crystal and a Mother). The stories were 
“Nostalgia” (February, 1927) and “Shades 
of George Sand!” (March, 1927). Miss Du 
Poise is a South Dakotan who for a time did 
newspaper work in Chicago and is now living 
in France. 

No one has added more than Ellen Glasgow 
herself to the quality of present-day Southern 
novel-writing: witness, for example, Barren 
Ground and The Romantic Comedians. Miss 
Glasgow lives in Richmond, Virginia. 

Much is written nowadays about what 
parents can do for the education of their 
children besides sending them to school, but 
seldom do we find such varied and explicit 
suggestions as are embodied by Anonymous 
in his account of the education of his son 
John. 

After collaborating with Doctor Hamilton 
upon “Marriage and Love Affairs” and 


“Marriage and Money,” Kenneth Macgowan 
returns to his native element, the theate: 
Mr. Macgowan has been dramatic critic fo: 
several newspapers, has written The Theatr: 
of Tomorrow and Masks and Demons, auc 
has served as director in turn of the Province 
town Players, the Greenwich Village Theatre, 
and the Actors Theatre. The man whv 
produced “Fashion,” “All God’s Chillun 
Got Wings,” and “Desire Under the Elms’ 
may be counted on to give a true pi 
ture of the critical predicament of th: 
theatrical business to-day. 
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The poets are Countee Cullen, leader 
among the younger colored writers and 
author of Color and Copper Sun, who is 
now in France as a Guggenheim Fellow; 
Henriette de Saussure Blanding (Mrs. 
Chauncey Goodrich), a Californian and a 
frequent contributor; Margery Mansfield, 
a newcomer to Harper’s who receives her 
rations of sunlight in a New York apartment; 
and Carl Sandburg, author not only of 
some of the most vigorous and _ original 
verse of our day but also of Abraham Lincoln: 
The Prairie Years. 
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An old friend of the Magazine, Robert 
Palfrey Utter, professor of English at the 
University of California, contributes to the 
Lion’s Mouth along with two writers new to 
Harper's: Frances Taylor Patterson of New 
York, and Fairfax Downey, author of Fa- 
ther’s First Two Years, Young Enough to 
Know Better, and a parody of A. A. Milne 
entitled When We Were Rather Older. 
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The frontispiece of this issue reproduces a 
painting by Cecil Clark Davis. Mrs. Davis 
is a member of the Chicago Society of Artists 
and the National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors; among her honors 
has been the winning of the gold medal at the 
Rio de Janeiro Salon in 1920. 
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In a letter to the Editor written shortly 
before his death, Sir Theodore Cook—long 
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a leading figure in British sport—commented 
on Mr. Tunis’s article on the Olympic Games 
in our August issue, praising Mr. Tunis’s 
fairness but pointing out that the original 
Olympic Games were held in Elis, not in 
“western Sparta,” and taking issue with the 
accuracy of Mr. Tunis’s account of the 400- 
meter race of 1908. According to Mr. 
Tunis, who based his statement upon the 
(American report of what happened, the 
sritish thought that Halswelle, a British 
contestant, was pocketed by American 
runners, and after the race had been won b, 
Carpenter, an American, the British “pro 
tested over the decision” and the British 
judges sustained the protest and ordered the 
race re-run. According to Sir Theodore 
Cook, the British did not “protest over the 
decision.” Apparently his contention is that 
there was no “decision” to be protested; 
that the only decision of the Judges was that 
the race be re-run. We record this version 
of the incident out of respect for Sir Theodore 
Cook’s memory, and because he was very 
anxious that we should set the record 
straight; but the question of which version is 
correct seems to us of minor importance in 
view of the fact that Mr. Tunis used the 
incident simply to show that such occur- 
rences make for international discord rather 
than international good feeling. Sir Theo- 
dore Cook concluded his letter, ““Now the 
\merican teams set an example to the whole 
world; and I should not have written these 


few lines had I not been able to say so.” 
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A request from a reader in Atlanta, who 
found our October issue “especially note- 
worthy”: 

Why, oh why, will you publish a thing so fine, so 
logical, so fascinating as “The Penny and the 
Gingerbread” as “Anonymous,” giving your 
readers no opportunity to follow up this gentle- 
man’s writings, to watch for other stories or arti- 
cles by . . . and there you strike that stone wall: 
* Anonymous.” 

\ man who can prove so conclusively that you 
can eat your cake and have it too should come 
from his hiding place. 

Suppose he writes something else for you: am I 
to expect to find it as I found this story—under 
“Anonymous”? This will not be so bad if you 


will but be fair and not use this evasive term for 
others. All I ask is that you urge him to write 
something else for Harper's. I shall be on the 
lookout from now on for “ Anonymous.” 


We, too, hope that the author of “The 
Penny and the Gingerbread” will write for 
us again. It is not safe, however, to assume 
that future papers signed “Anonymous” are 
by him. For instance, “The Education of 
an American Boy” in this issue is by quite a 
different person. But for the benefit of our 
Atlanta correspondent and others we promise 
to identify the author of “The Penny and 
the Gingerbread” as such if he again writes 
anonymously —unless, of course, the com 
bined evidence in the papers might reveal 
who he is. 
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The trouble with the “Extra Ladies” 
described by Margaret Culkin Banning is 
not that they are extra but that they are 
idle, according to this comment from = Los 
Angeles: 

Dear Harper's: 

It is impossible for any woman past first youth 
to read Mrs. Banning’s article in your October 
issue without interest and approbation. I should 
like to suggest, however, that she errs at one point 
in her analysis. Divorce has nothing to do with 
the matter. Statistics are, of course, not available, 
but it is at least highly questionable that widows, 
grass or sod, make up even fifty per cent of the 
patrons of beauty culture. Fully as large is the 
class of women whose sole concern in life is the 
struggle to hang on to a recalcitrant husband or 
who are prematurely widowed by business or golf 

The idle woman, married or not, in every time 
and clime, has been superfluous. Smaller families, 
smaller living quarters, the increase of wealth in 
certain classes of our people, have bereft some 
women of their former tasks—not divorce. In 
fact, if marriage is what prevents them from 
fitting themselves for, or holding, jobs, then mar- 


riage is what makes them “extra.” It is idleness 
and not manlessness that is the pity of their plight 
Very sincerely yours, 
Juuia N. Bupona. 
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Along with a basketful of letters of warm 
praise for Mr. Villard’s article on ““The Blue 
Menace,” we have received a number of 
reproofs. We give the floor to Mrs. Ben- 
jamin L. Robinson, president of the Massa- 
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chusetts Public Interests League, to which 
Mr. Villard devoted considerable space: 


To the Editor of Harper's MAaGazine: 

May I express through your columns my warm 
appreciation of Mr. Oswald Villard’s tribute to me 
in his article “The Blue Menace” in your October 
issue? After holding up to ridicule the Massa- 
chusetts Public Interests League of which I am 
president he says, “In justice to Mrs. Robinson it 
must be added that she, of course, does not seek to 
make money out of her campaign.” I value this 
testimony greatly, not as a tribute to my charac- 
ter -who cares for anything so Victorian as “ char- 
acter” to-day? but to my intelligence! I should 
certainly belong to the submoron class if, desiring 
to make money by propaganda work, I enlisted on 
the side of the anti-communists, when on the other 
side every shade of radical from pink to crimson 
with even the most modest allowance of brains 
seems able to make a fat living. Our magazines 
are full of articles of such mediocre quality that 
twenty-five vears ago a first-class editor would 
have voted them food for the wastebasket. But if 
they are only destructive of something the past has 
cherished — it doesn’t make much difference what 
the radical editor avidly accepts them and the radi- 
cal reviewers hail them as masterpieces 

\ foreign agitator now in Boston said at a recent 
meeting that all patriotic organizations in’ the 
United States were to be destroyed. The campaign 
of the radicals directed to this end has been strong- 
ly in evidence for a year or two. Their three most 
effective weapons are intimidation, financial ruin, 
and ridicule—and the greatest of these, probably, 
is ridicule. Mr. Villard makes that his “ Big 
Bertha” against the D. A. R. He finds it very 
laughable that they should think the American 
Revolution which freed our country from foreign 
domination is clearly to be differentiated from a 
revolution which would seek to destroy our gov- 
ernment to-day, as the communists declare it their 
intention to do. It seems to him extremely funny 
that they, or I, should see anything to fear from the 
enemies of our country. We, on the other hand, 
can see nothing in the least funny (and I do not 
think this wholly due to the lack of a sense of 
humor) in Mr. Villard’s so misusing his position 
and his influence as to tell the readers of Harper's 

p. 540) how foolish it is to be alarmed when we 
have not even a liberal party, “unless the Social- 
ists are to be so ranked—in the field in this Presi- 
dential election.” If Mr. Villard’s radical stand- 


ards are such that he hesitates to class even so 
cialists as “liberal.” surely the communists must 
be able to pass his test, whatever it may be. At 
this writing the communists, according to the press 
have already qualified as a third party in sixteen 
states, the last being Texas, and they expect to in- 
crease the number to thirty before election. 
Marcarer CC, Ropinson 
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Norman Hapgood, in his Weekly Letter, 
takes comfort from Mr. Joad’s paper on 
“The Future of Man”: 


When we are worrying about poor old mankind, 
nothing helps more than perspective. Wells 
handled the trick well in his Outline of History, and 
it is revived, with less vividness, but in an energetic 
article, in the September number of HArrer’s, one 
of the few American magazines that have any 
mental vigor. 

In the HArerr’s article it is estimated that there 
has been life on the globe for 1,200,000,000 years, 
and human life for 1,000,000, of which the civilized 
part is only a few thousand years. On an estimate 
of the globe’s remaining habitable for ten thousand 
times as long as there has been any life or 
times as long as there has been human life (figure it 
yourself), not to compute the number of times as 
long as there has been civilization, there is room 
for at least a few experiments; especially as man’s 
power over the hidden forces of nature is only 
about a hundred and fifty years old. For those 
who are worried about time there came along, 
only a few days ago, the assertion of Professor 
Millikan, certainly as distinguished a physicist as 
we have—winner of the Nobel prize—that there is 
nothing in the prevailing idea that life will cease to 
be when the stars grow cold. On the contrary, he 
says, the cosmic forces are creating heat with the 
same persistence with which they are destroying it 
So take it by and large we may look forward with 
equanimity to man (or his superiors) having an 
opportunity to work out his ideals, if any. 
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The growth of Harper’s Macazine: To 
meet the demand for this issue we are 
printing 166,000 copies, as against 154,000 
in December, 1927. This is the largest 
edition required since the Magazine began 


its present steady advance in 1925. 
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To those + 
you love 


This 
priceless treasury 
of memories” 


YOU want to give something enduring 
this Christmas—something that will be 
treasured through the years. What gift 
could be finer than the means of bring- 
ing back the days that have fled—the 
bitter with the sweet, perhaps—but each 
tender with memories! A Standard Diary 
is such a perfect gift. 

Standard Diaries may be selected from 
over 300 different styles and bindings. 
There are diaries for one year and others 
for five. Practical diaries for the business 
man and appointment books. Some dia- 
ries are particularly suitable as gifts to 
boys or girls at school. Many have lock 
and key. The prices vary from 50c to $6. 

Note: The Standard Diary, “Lest We 
Forget” (shown on this page), is espe- 
cially suitable for the kind of gift you 
wish to make. It (along with the other 
Standard Diaries) is displayed by most 
stitioners and department stores. 


STANDARD 
DIARIES 


oe 
| | 
Lest We Forget 


© 


The Standard Diary for 1929, “Lest We Forget,” 

No. 883. Richly bound in Tarantula Ecrase 

Leather in rose, green or blue. With lock and key. 

One page to each day. Packed in handsome, de 
luxe gift box. Size 5” x 4". Price $4.50. 


If it is inconvenient for you to per- 
sonally call on your dealer, send him 
(or us) the coupon below. Illustrated 
booklet of leading styles gladly sent on 
request. 








To your dealer or 

THE STANDARD DIARY CO. 

26 Blackstone St., Cambridge, Mass., Dept.M 

[| (1) Enclosed find $4.50 (check) (money | 
order) for Standard Diary, “Lest We For- | 
get,’ No. 883 (rose) (green) (blue). 

[ ] (2) Send booklet of Standard Diary line. 
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Address 
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Community Advertising Is a Business 


Do We Always Approach the Problem 
With That Conception? 


EOPLE successful in their various lines 
of business when they assume positions 
of leadership in public or semi-public matters 

often forget that good business principles may be 

applied in other fields. ‘Thus we find many com- 
munities making mistakes in their advertising 
programs because those who have assumed re- 
sponsibility are unfamiliar with the technic that 
goes into the successful building of community 
relationships and community building programs. 

An industrial movement for any community, 
for example, means an organized effort to manu- 
facture and maintain business opportunities, 
rental incomes, and real estate values. It is an 
undisputed fact that business opportunities, rental 
incomes, and real estate values increase in direct 
proportion to population; and that population, 
itself, increases in direct proportion to employ- 
ment—work and jobs for men and women. A 
city can plan a one-hundred per cent increase in 
the value of her property and her commercial and 
industrial values just as sanely and as soundly and 
as accurately as her individual citizens can, and 
do plan, to make profits in plows, shoes, tables, or 
other commodities. 

An industrial movement 
boom is an organized movement to manufacture 
prices, not values. It usually means a temporary 
increase of gamblers and speculators who run real 
estate poker games, with lots as chips. Booms do 
not gather steady jobs for people who work. In 
boom times people usually “work” one another. 
It is safe to invest one’s money where jobs are 
multiplying. A genuine industrial movement 
multiplies jobs. 

Any city, at a given moment, has a definite, as- 
certainable, total value. This total value de- 
pends upon the total quantity of employment. A 
city lot without a house is an expensive nuisance. 
A house on the lot is a waste of good money if it 


is not a boom. A 


has no tenant. A tenant is an object of charity if 
he has no job. An industrial movement can 
maintain a just balance between jobs and lots 
under the law of supply and demand. 

That community advertising is a business has 
not been sufficiently impressed upon many local 
leaders. No particular indication of leadership 
has been shown. The reason may be that each 
and every community which has advertised has 
done just about what it wished to do, and correla 
tion, based upon analyzed situations elsewhere 
by someone skilled in the use of this evidence, has 
not been thought advisable. 

Mistakes make it necessary to stop, to take 
stock first, and then to proceed. The earlie: 
method was to proceed and then trust to luck for 
success. A number of community advertising 
ventures became successful even with this hit-and 
miss plan because there were few communities ac- 
tively in the advertising field. Now it is recog- 
nized that community advertising is subject to 
more pitfalls and perils than commercial advertis- 
ing—because of competition and the necessity of 
operating on a business plan. Great care should 
be given to the making of a preliminary fact-stud) 
and to the preparation of copy, so that there will 
be the needed response, locally, to the advertising 
that is done, and the advertising should be judi- 
ciously placed in accordance with the objectives 
sought. All of this work should be done regard- 
less of the wishes and whims of individual mem- 
bers of the local steering committee, in so far as 
that is possible. 

The critical spirit characteristic of modern 
commercial advertising should govern future 
community advertising. It is not wise to leave 
the determinations of all matters of policy to those 
unfamiliar with community advertising objec- 
tives. Local talent and assistance cannot always 
be depended upon. There must be someone to 


(Continued on second page following) 
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merchandising brains in the 
country have designated At- 
lanta as Distribution City to 


_the rich South. In the past 


2% years alone 418 great 
mames have been added to 
the list of 1050 great Amer- 
ican concerns who serve 
the South from Atlanta. 
These 418 new concerns 
have invested millions in 
plant equipment, and their 
annual payrolls exceed 
$21,000,000. 


That great corporations 
like General Motors, South- 
ern Railway System, Nation- 
al Biscuit, Pullman, Sears, 
Roebuck, Johnson & John- 
son and Cluett Peabody— 
to mention only a few—and 
hundreds of others have, 
one after another, through 
independent, unbiased sur- 
veys, selected Atlanta as the 
meeting point of advan- 
tages, should be of interest 
to the management of every 
company doing business on 
a national scale. 


For in the Atlanta Indus- 
trial Area you can cut pro- 
duction costs. Operating 
from Atlanta your Southern 
sales organization will ex- 
ceed the most optimistic 
quota you care to set. 


Send for this 
Booklet 


It contains the fanda- 
mental facts about 


Ath 





asa 
for your Southera 
branch. 


WRONG ? 
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Atlanta is Distribution 
City to the rich South. Fif- 
teen main lines of eight 
great railroad systems radi- 
ate from here, to reach 18 
million prosperous people 
overnight, 70 million in one 
day of travel. Men and mer- 
chandise may be routed to 
the Southern territory most 
economically from Atlanta. 


The Atlanta Industrial 
Area combines fundamental 
economies in a manner that 
produces peak profits for 
those whose branch facto- 
ries are here. Labor, raw 
materials, power, taxes, 
building costs—all contrib- 
ute to the opportunity for 
profit and a better market 
position for your goods. 


Your divide ad rate can be 
influenced materially by 
Atlanta location. Ask the 
Atlanta Industrial Bureau 
to make an engineering 
study of the situation as it 
affects your business. Let us 
lay a complete report on 
your desk in the strictest 
confidence. This valuable 
cooperation is rendered 
without charge or obliga- 
tion, and is yours if you 
will write 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 





ber of C ce Building 


dndustial Headquarters of We South — 


ATLAN cA 
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COMMUNITY ADVERTISING IS A BUSINESS 


(Continued from second preceding page) 


carry through, on a business basis, using all local 
assistance that can be brought to bear throughout 
and after the campaign. 

The conclusions of scientific surveys in the in- 
dustrial field emphasize the fact that excellent op- 
portunities exist for future developments every- 
where. These considerations must be constantly 
studied and applied, not for a year or two, but for 
a much longer period than that. Many cities 
need not offer a bonus in order to get the things 
they need most to balance their program and to 
proper 
Many cities have no bonus to offer because they 


provide for growth or development. 
have other assets which outweigh bonus consider- 
ations. Every community needs certain things 
for business. Local conditions always govern. 
Have they been 


considered from a business standpoint? 


What are these local conditions? 


Every local agency, every business and indus- 
trial enterprise, must play its part in developing 
community advertising in the future. To do this 
job most effectively it is well to consider some out- 
side assistance to weld the local elements together 
for businesslike action. An outside viewpoint 
costs little in the long run and saves money that 
would otherwise be expended less efficiently. 

Budget control was seldom thought of until 

ery recently. A city that is just starting out 
with a three-year program, involving an expendi- 
ture of $500,000, has thought it good business to 
set up a reserve fund of $50,000 to be held until 
the third year. ‘This is getting down to business 
Another city which has $100,000 to 
spend this vear is going to spend only $89,000. 


principles. 


Keeping tabs on results was unknown until a 
few vears ago. Now communities are beginning 
to think about what shall be said to the subscribers 
at the end of the advertising period in order that 
they may record accomplishments and secure a 
repledging of the fund for its continuance. A 
Western city, for example, states that it has re- 
ceived a total of 14,980 responses to its advertising 
In reply to these in- 
quirers, they have mailed out 3,020 letters and 
17,487 booklets. Of these inquirers, 2,209 indi- 
viduals or groups registered at their oflice. Their 
statistics show that about 10 per cent of their ar- 
rivals will take the trouble to register. This indi- 


during the past six months. 


cates that over 22,000 people have come to their 
city as a result of their advertising. 


Whatever program is decided upon for a 
munity, it is well to take counsel. We cons 
this a sensible thing to do in our personal busi 
dealings. Why should we not adopt the s 
practice with our community business? ‘| 
utilities are forced to make improvements 
years ahead and to wait to make an earning 
that investment. The railroads double-track 
then advertise for business. Financial inst 
tions increase their capital and establish 
business departments to obtain new busin 
None of these larger business undertakings  |is 
been launched without thought and study. 

From a business standpoint there is need for 
critical study of the community before conmunit 
advertising is attempted. What are the ob) 
tives? What are the facts in the case, and whit 
authority have we? How shall these facts be i 
terpreted for the immediate present and for futur 
use? What conclusions can we arrive at? Hoy 
shall we proceed? 

We have now reached the point where we shoul! 
mass all forces of the community and apply them 
in the execution of the advertising program. It 
is folly to advertise if the facts do not warrant ad 
vertising. It is unwise to advertise if the peop! 
are unprogressive and uninformed. 

Community and industrial development. ar 
co-operative in spirit. These activities are not 
for speculators. The interests of the communit 
in question must be pooled and all must trust to 
the businesslike approach to the problem for 
sults which are sure to follow for the benefit of «!! 
who have an interest in the community. ‘Ti 
mere attempt to locate a factory or two now ani 
then is often called an industrial or communit) 
movement. The facts do not warrant such an 
assertion. A movement of that kind does not 
plan for any definite future policy. Usually suc 
attempts are spasmodic, intermittent, 
lived. ‘These movements are run as a side issiv 
by talented, loyal, enthusiastic, enterprising loca! 
people who have never studied the question o! 
community building. 

Let us approach community advertising with 
an understanding that it is a business problem 
Non-resident capital is never attracted to a com- 
munity which undertakes a future-building plan 
on an unsound foundation. 
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Quick Profits or the Long Pull 
By PAUL TOMLINSON 


N a recent speech before the American 

Bankers’ Association, Colonel Leon- 
ard P. Ayres of Cleveland, the well- 
known banker, stated that in his opinion 
“the great rewards of business and bank- 
ing during the next decade will probably 
go to the plodders rather than to the 
plotters, to the calculators instead of to 
the speculators, to the thrifty and not to 
the shifty.” There is much food for 
thought and common sense in this state- 
ment, but is it likely to apply with any 
greater force to the years to come than 
to those gone by? During the past 
few months speculators—many of them 

have undoubtedly reaped a_ har- 
vest; speculators —some of them—make 
money rather consistently. But there is 
considerable question as to whether the 
amounts won through speculation ever 
equal those gained by intelligent, cal- 
culating, and thrifty investment. 


bo speculator plays for a quick turn; 
- the investor puts his faith in the long 


pull. Which system is better? In an- 
swering this question it should be remem- 
bered that results are the only things 


that count, and net results at that. The 
speculator, unless he is different from any 
species hitherto discovered, has his win- 
nings but he also suffers losses; the in- 
vestor may suffer losses too, but his losses 
will be less than those of the speculator, 
and less frequent. Look back over the 
record of security prices since the War, 
and compare quotations for standard in- 
vestments now with what they were 
then; in the great majority of cases the 
good investments ten years ago are now 
still better, and the person who bought 
intelligently and hung on has made a 
handsome profit. In other words, the 
trend of good investments has been up, 
just as it always has been and probably 
always will be. On the other hand the 
trend is never consistently up; and a 
chart of market quotations over a ten- 
year period would always show many 
eddies in the stream of advancing prices. 
The speculator tries to guess when these 
eddies will occur, or when.the onward 
sweep of prices will claim them once 
more, and no guesser is ever one hun- 


dred per cent correct. 
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Trustworthy 
Bonds To Suit 
All Investors 


OR the investor who 

wishes to minimize 
risk by diversifying his 
investments, the current 
offerings of S.W.STRAUS 
& Co., afford a variety of 
attractions. 
They represent trust- 
worthy investments, 
selected for their safety 
and attractive income — 
selected by an organiza- 
tion with 46 years of wide 
experience in the selec- 
tion and safeguarding of 
securities. 
Included in the list are 
railroad bonds, utilities, 
industrials, municipals 
and foreign bonds yield- 
ing from about 4’ to 
about 7%. And, finally, 
there are first mortgage 
real estate bonds of our 
own origination, yielding 
from 512 to 6%. 


Write for literature des- 
cribing these sound and 
attractive securities and 
for our booklet, “Invest- 
ing for Safety”. Ask for 


BOOKLET L-1809 


S.W. STRAUS & CO 


Investment Incorporate 
Straus Buitpine Straus Burtpinec 
565 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
at 46th St. at Jackson Blvd. 

New Yore Cricaco 


Straus Buitpine 
79 Post Street, SAN Francisco 








— ESTABLISHED IN 1882 
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4, Ioneineninnpecest and investment pri 


sent two entirely different problem. 
The vast amount of gold to which this 
country fell heir in the past few years 
Was in large measure responsible for 
our startling industrial prosperity and 
consequent speculative opportunities 
Much of this gold has recently been 
shipped back whence it came, however. 
and it is a question whether without it 
American industry can continue the ex- 
traordinarily rapid progress to which we 
have so easily become accustomed. No 
thinking man believes for a moment that 
this country’s prosperity is dependent 
upon a superabundance of gold, or that 
our prosperity will not continue; on the 
other hand, many thinking men are 
doubtful about the advisability of ex- 
pecting our industries to maintain the 
pace they have been setting in the past 
five years. This does not mean they 
will go back; it does not mean any lack 
of confidence in their management or 
their futures; what it does mean is that 
people hoping to make large profits out 
of the securities of these industries may 
find that they will have to be patient, 
and cannot expect the quick turns of the 
recent past. 


| Nparc stems of course, is the 
most impatient of men. He wants 
profits and he wants them quickly. 
Usually he operates on borrowed money. 
and it is obvious that the longer he has to 
wait to realize his profit the more interest 
he is obliged to pay; and interest reduces 
profits. When a speculator has a profit 
he is likely to realize it, and he justifies 
his action by the old adage which reads 
that no man ever went broke taking a 
profit. Nor is there any gainsaying the 
truth of this adage; the only trouble is 
that the speculator trying for a quick 
profit is not always blessed with the 
chance to take it. He buys one thing 
and takes a profit; he may buy some- 
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“Stoop Union. 

Thus in 1796 the Boston (entinel 
reports one of the most remarkable 
voyages ever made. So ended the 
two-year trip around the world by 
the tiny eighty-nine ton sloop Union 
of Boston —John Boit, Jr., master 

the first and possibly the only 
sloop-rigged vessel ever to circum- 
navigate the globe. Boston became 
the leader in the old Nor’west and 
China trade . . . Her ships whit- 
ened the seven seas, and it is 
small wonder that in many 
ports the only name known 
of America was Boston. 


. Borr.. CAnton”’ 


wKik 


Boston has always been the most 
convenient seaport of the East. The 
Clipper Ship trade brought such 
success to Boston merchants that by 
1792 the establishment of two banks 
had followed this influx of wealth. 
Today 3,000,000 people live within 
40 miles of Boston docks. It now 
has 130 banks, with the fourth larg- 
est bank clearings of all cities in the 
United States. Among these finan- 
cial institutions OLD CoLony Trust 
Company is a natural leader 
— it occupies an enviable 
position as New England’s 
largest Trust Company. 


* OLD COLONY x 
Trust COMPANY 


17 Court Street * Boston * MAssaAcnHuseEtTtTs 
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thing else and take a profit on that too; 
the third time he may find there is no 
profit to take. What does he do then? 
Well, sometimes he figures that few men 
ever go entirely broke if they take only 
small losses, and he gets out as quickly 
and with as few sears as possible. It is 
human nature, however, to hang on 
when faced with a loss; no one likes to 
admit defeat, and the hope that the loss 
will presently resolve itself into a gain is 
persistent and almost universal; and as 
the loss grows and time passes, interest 
charges also mount and help to increase 
the loss. Many a man who can take a 
quick profit and not feel badly because 
he might have made more seems utterly 
incapable of assuming a loss. Yet, from 
all the evidence, the speculator who tries 
for quick profits should also see to it that 


he does not incur slow losses. 


PPOSED to the quick-profits schoo 

of investment is that class of in 
vestors who believe that the way to 
succeed is to buy something good, and, as 
the saying is, “stay with it.” Thes: 
people are the ones with faith, who 
believe that the securities of a sound 
company doing business in the United 
States are certain to increase in valu 
as time goes on. Investors who have 
followed this plan during the past five, 
ten, fifteen, thirty, or fifty years for that 
matter, have most certainly prospered. 
Suppose, for example, that twenty years 
ago you had purchased a stock interest in 
any one of the big New York City banks, 
or shares of our leading industrials, pub- 
lic utilities, or railroads. Almost with 
out exception they have prospered and 


their stockholders with them. The 
people who bought these same stocks for 
a quick profit may have done well, too, 




















A Record of 
Associated System 


Achievement 


Number of years of growth 76 
New Customers added since 1920. 260,000 
Total Customers served a oh coer na ee aac! 610,000 
New construction expenditures, 1925-1927....... $39,000,000 
Total gross income during 1927. . 1 Pe Te $40,958,873 
Increase in business last seven years................ 75% 





61 Broadway 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Write for our new illustrated Year Book “H" 


New York 
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The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits $34,000,000 





FOREIGN 
and DOMESTIC 
BANKING 


Fiduciary Service 





100 BROADWAY 
40TH STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 
577TH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE 
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The Wealth of the Nation 


Safeguards Your Investment 


in 
MORTGAGE SECURITY BONDS 
A National Security ———————= 





The mortgages securing Mortgage 
Security Bonds are first mortgages (average 
$7,000), on owner-occupied homes and 
income-producing properties. The proper- 
ties are located in more than 300 pros- 
perous cities and towns throughout 34 
states. Thus the safety of these Bonds is 
not dependent upon conditions in any one 
industry or locality but upon the wealth 
of the country as a whole. 


In addition to this fundamental security 
the investor is further protected by every 
safeguard known to mortgage science as 
well as by the direct pledge of the 
Mortgage Security Corporation of America 
with capital of over $4,000,000.00 and 
resources of over $39,000,000.00. 


A booklet, “The Yardstick of Safety,” 
describes the Corporation’s methods of 
analyzing mortgages. You are invited to 
request a copy. 


Mortgage Security Bonds are distributed 
by: 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 
FOUNDED 1876 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
DENVER SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
LONDON 


Mortgage Security Corporation 
of America 


7 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


CHICAGO NORFOLK WASHINGTON 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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but they have experienced losses as w: 
as gains. 


E heard of a man not long ago wh, 

invested thirty-five thousand do| 
lars in the stock of a certain publi 
utility. He made his investment fiftec 
years ago and he still owns his stock 
which, at current market prices, show. 
him a profit of over two million dollars 
Someone asked him why he did not se'!, 
and he answered, “Why should I?) Th: 
company’s earnings have increased ever) 
year since I have become a stockholder.” 
Under the circumstances, why should | 
sell, after al!? His dividends amount to 
considerably more a year than his orig 
inal investment, and so long as earnings 
keep on increasing, the market value of 
his shares is bound to increase with them 
This man belongs to the long-pull class, 
and, it would seem, ranks near the top 


| 7 E know of anotherman who, acting 
on a red-hot tip, bought fifteen 
hundred shares of a certain industrial 
last spring. He bought his stock at 142 
and in two months it dropped to 80. He 
belonged to the quick-profits school; he 
wanted action and he got it, but in the 
form of a $93,000 loss. He had planned 
to take a ten-point profit and get out but, 
with this loss staring him in the face, he 
decided he was a long puller after all and 
had better wait for the stock to come 
back. As a matter of fact it has come 
back nearly forty points since its lowest 
price, and he may make his profit yet: 
but meanwhile he has not enjoyed the 
past six months of life as much as have 
some of his friends. 


N considering whether it is better to 
buy for quick profits or the long pull 
it is well to consider that this country 
has progressed more industrially in the 
past five years than in any similar period 
of its history. Consider the advances 
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First Mortgage Obligations of 


A PROMINENT MANUFACTURER of 
STEEL PRODUCTS 


A modern plant and over thirty acres of land. 


w 
A business established nearly 50 years ago. 








A security value of three times the bond issue. 


we 
A long, steady and creditable record of earnings. 


A known market of unusual breadth and stability. 
A management and directorate of proved worth. 


A sinking fund for annual retirement of bonds. 


The foregoing features make this one of the most attrac- 
tive investments we have sold during our sixty-three 
years’ experience in the investment banking business. 


Ask for Circular No. 1305 H 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


Established 1865 


10 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


Detroit St.Louis Milwaukee Minneapolis San Francisco Cleveland 
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IN THE 
that have been made, not in any one line 
Think of 


the wonderful improvements in public- 


but in almost every direction. 


utility service, with increased earnings 
for stockholders and lowered costs for 


consumers. Compare radios to-day with 


what they were five years ago—and 
the end is by no means in sight. Chain 


stores were in existence many years ago, 
but it is only recently that the possi- 


FINANCIAL 





WORLD 


securities have been affected by all of 
this that the 
popular imagination has been filled with 


unexampled — activity, 
the possibility of fairy-tale profits, and 
that our financial markets have become 


speculative maelst roms? 


HERE have been attempts to curb 
this speculation, and to an extent 
they have been successful, which is 
another way of saying that prices, under 




























































































bilities of these great combinations have tu 
begun to be visualized. Is there any- pressure, have declined at various times W 
thing which has advanced more rapidly recently. The result) has been that, - 
and scientifically in five years than avia- while speculation may have been curbed 4 
tion? What are the possibilities of dry successfully, the operations of many ” 
ice, iceless refrigeration, and the cooling people trying to make a quick turn have ba 
of houses in summer as we heat them in — been dismal failures. When call money Tl 
winter? Motor-car manufacturers have goes to ten per cent, when brokers de- ati 
not been standing still exactly in the past) mand larger and larger margins, and an 
few years. And of course our transpor- banks will loan money only upon the - 
tation systems are called upon to carry — most approved collateral, the speculative a 
“ef: : ; : ee $5 
the freight which these industries de- fever is likely to be cured, at all events ' 
mand. Is it any real wonder that temporarily. Such eventualities are con- wh 
laccinaiecea ie 4 
(1 * + +e © © eee ees Se eee ee Se ee et ee Oe OF ee OY Se Se Se eS Oe Se ee zz 4 
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Investing One’s Savings in the ACY 
Public Utilities, especially the electric power and 
lightcompanies, appeal toall classes of investors as 
an attractive medium for sound investment. This 
is because of their uniformly good management 
and supervision by State boards, as well as for the 
Y invited t d : . ° - 
for our booklet on ths essential quality of their product, the stability of 
subject. Ask for“Public _ their earnings and assured future expansion due 
Utility Securities as l : : d d fi : 
Investments”—AC.282 2 4 Constantly increasing demand for current. 
We recommend Public Utility Bonds. 
AC.ALLYN*° COMPANY 
e e 
INCORPORATEO 
Investment Securities 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE 
67 W. Monroe St. 30 Broad St. 30 Federal St. Packard Bldg. 110 Mason St. 
= MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO = 
w% 415 So. 2nd Ave. 420 Olive St. Dime Bank Bldg. 405 Montgomery St. WA i 
PASS PA x SEATTLE 
L£ + ——__. 
t_ aj 
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Community Water Service Company 


HE simplicity of 
the financial struc- 
ture of the Community 
Water Service Com- 
pany makes it easy to 


ls SUBS [DIARIES 


Penne. State Ww ater Co. 


Valuation $10,394,162 
Funded Debt 5,450,000 
Preferred Stock 10,500 Shares 





Williamsport Water Co. 
Valuation $3,998,069 
Funded Debt 2,500,000 
_Preferred Stock 8 297 Shares 
‘Mew Saneey Water Co. 
Valuation $2,197,951 
Funded Debt 1,200,000 
Preferred Stock 303 750 


| 


l 
I 
! 


large equities owned by 
the Community Water 
Service Company, there 
are issued and out- 
standing in the hands 


New oils Water Co. 

$7,381,951 
$,325,00€ 
1,300,000 


determine the values 
back of its securities. 
The combined valu 
ation of property, plant 
and equipment of its 
subsidiaries totals 
$55,657,705 against 
which are outstanding 
$31,080,700 of under- 
lying bonds and 
$8,392,650 of Pre- 
ferred Stocks. 
Against the 


of the public only 
$7,120,000 Debentures. 
Due to conservative 
financing and capable 
management, the secur- 
ities of the Community 
Water Service Com- 
pany and its subsid- 
iaries are high grade 
investments of the 
type which appeal 

to conservative 
investors. 


Valuation 
Funded Debt 
Pr teferred Stock 


Peoria Water Ww cake Ge 
Valuation $5,030,000 
Funded Debt 3,472,300 
Preferred Stock 250, 000 

Cairo w ater Co. 
$486,787 
300,000 
150, 000 


Valuation 
Funded Debt 
Preterred Stock 





Citizens Water Co. 
of Washington, Pa. 
Valuation $2,646,317 
Funded Debt 1,760,000 
Pre ferre ed Stoc k __ 550,000 
Lexington Water Co. 
Valuation $3,620,357 
Funded Debt 1,725,200 
Preferred Stock 275, 000 


~ Ohio Cities Water Corp. 
Valuation $2,992,347 
Funded Debt 1,425,000 
Preferred Stock 907 ,600 








Westmoreland Water Co. 
Valuation $4,036,239 
Funded Debt 2,480,000 
Preferred Stock 6,500 


Greenwich Water & GasCo. 
Valuation $13,520,589 


Funded Debr 6,297,200 
Preferred Stock 2,126,600 








All figures used are as of June 30, 1928, 
but giving effect to new acquisitions after | 
that date and while not guaranteed are 


believed to be reliable. 











A 
P.W. CHAPMAN & CO, INC. 


42 Cedar Street 115 W. Adams St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS 
PORTLAND 


MILWAUKEE GRAND RAPIDS 


LOS ANGELES 


NEW ORLEANS 
MINNEAPOLIS 


PITTSBURGH 


SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ME. 
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sidered imminent in the security mar- 
kets as they exist to-day, and for that 
reason the person betting on a quick 
profit is warned to proceed with unusual 
caution. 


ITERE is another side to the picture. 

- The tremendous industrial prosper- 
ity of the past few years is not founded 
on the shifting sands. It is true that the 
vast amount of credit available has been 
no disadvantage, but industry is basi- 
cally more efficient than it was; it is oper- 
ated more economically, labor-saving 
machinery is in wider use, our workers 
know their jobs better than they did, 
costs have been reduced anc, under the 
spur of competition and larger profits, 
our industrial leaders have been stimu- 
lated to greater and greater achieve- 
ment. 
that these conditions will obtain in the 


Is it not reasonable to suppose 


years to come, and that with the truly 


remarkable accomplishments of the pas 
half decade to show us what can be done 
the future holds out even greater possi 
In other words 
investors need not feel that we hav 


hilities of achievement? 


reached the peak of accomplishment, bu! 
ean look with confidence to what li 
ahead. 


N the other hand, the present is th: 

principal concern of most of us; and 
those people who have money to inves! 
want to know what to do with it now 
They are tempted, many of them, to 
rush in and try for their share of the easy 
money they have heard so much about. 
Such a feeling is natural and frequently 
leads to indiscriminate buying, the pur- 
chasers acting on the illogical assump- 
tion that, because many securities have 
gone up, and many seem to be going up 
still, they can buy any old thing and 
profit by it. Nothing could be more 

















OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 





MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Curb Market 





CLEVELAND 
New York Chicago 
Philadelphia Detroit 
San Francisco Cincinnati 
Toledo Columbus 
Akron Louisville 
Canton Massillon 
Denver Colorado Springs 





Gifts 


The gift of a bond offers a 


dignified remembrance. 


Appreciation is assured and 
periodically renewed by years of 
maturing coupons. 


We shall be glad to make 


suggestions as to specific bonds. 
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VARANTEED 


UNITED 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS 


Guaranteed United First Mortgage Bonds 


offer the investor a generous yield, coupled 
with unusual safety. 


The interest and principal payments on 


the underlying first mortgages are guar- 
anteed by: 


The United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company 


Resources—$56,000,000 


or 


The Maryland Casualty Company 
of Baltimore 


Resources—$44,000,000 


In addition to this surety company 
guarantee, United Bonds carry our 


own guarantee, backed by resources 
of $19,000,000. 


For further information, ask your 


banker or investment broker, or 
write us direct. 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 
BOND COMPANY 
Howard C. Wade, President 
318 U.S. Mortgage Building, Detroit, Michigan 
Resources more than $19,000,000. 
In Canada: United Bond Company, Ltd., Toronto and 
Windsor , Ontario 


UNITED 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


BONDS 
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Many people 


now are thoughtfully 


making Christmas 
gifts of public utility 
investment securities 
—safe, dividend-pay- 
ing gifts which are 
most appropriate and 
welcome. 


We represent progressive public utility companies 
operating in 30 states, including Commonwealth 
Edison Company, Middle West Utilities Company, 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, Pub- 
lic Service Company of Northern Illinois, and 
National Electric Power Company. Our easy 
Monthly Savings Plan opens new opportunities 
for successful investment. Send for details and 
list of securities yielding over 67%. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
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Last June the whole ma 
reacted from fifteen to twenty poi 
some securities 


dangerous. 


have not come } 


since; others have sagged in price i 


pendently of what the general average of 


Slumps in the market 
notice, and 


prices was doing. 
without when the 
speculators for the quick turn are eau eht 
they are likely to be caught unprepared, 
The results are usually unfortunate if not 
disastrous. 


come 


HERE is, however, unanimity o 


— 


opinion to the effect that now, as 
always, there are opportunities for the 
long pull. The strong corporations would 
seem to be growing stronger; never have 
they been so well supplied with working 
capital; never has their equipment heen 
more efficient; never have their business 
methods been sounder. There are still 
securities to be had which are not selling 
too high, and the outlook for many 
companies is still bright. The man who, 
soundly advised, makes a proper selec- 
tion of securities and holds on to them 
through the temporary price fluctuations 
which are always likely to occur is the 
man who in all probability will come out 
best. The present is the time to buy for 
the future; quick profits may be possible, 
but he who buys for the long pull is cer- 
tainly following the safer course, and 
very probably the more profitable as 
well. 





The Measure of Faith 


The public’s confidence in securities of 
the Cities Service organization is at- 
tested by 350,000 security holders— 
second largest list of any concern in 
the country. Write for free illustrated 
booklet of this $800,000,000 organ- 
ization. 

CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 











60 Wall Street A) New York City 
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